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IV. THE UNIONIST ALLIANCE: SPEECHES 
MAINLY FOREIGN AND COLONIAL— 

Continued 

THE TRUE CONCEPTION OF EMPIRE 

At the Annual Royal Colonial Institxjtb Dinnee, 
Hotel Metropolb, March 31, 1897 

I HAVE now the honour to propose to you the toast of 
' Prosperity to the Royal Colonial Institute.' The institute 
was foimded in 1868, almost exactly a generation ago, and 
I confess that I admire the faith of its promoters, who, in a 
time not altogether favourable to their opinions, sowed the 
seed of Imperial patriotism, although they must have known 
that few of them could live to gather the fruit and to reap 
the harvest. But their faith has been justified by the result 
of their labours, and their foresight must be recognised in 
the light of our present experience. 

It seems to me that there are three distinct stages in our 
Imperial history. We began to be, and we ultimately 
became a great Imperial power in the eighteenth century, 
but, during the greater part of that time, the colonies were 
regarded, not only by us, but by every European power that 
possessed them, as possessions valuable in proportion to the 
pecuniary advantage which they brought to the mother 
country, which, under that order of ideas, was not tarwly a 
mother at aU, but appeared rather in the light of a grasping 
and absentee landlord desiring to take from his tenants the 
utmost rents he could exact. The colonies were valued 
and maintained because it was thought that they would be 
a source of profit — of direct profit — ^to the mother country. 
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2 THE UNIONIST ALLIANCE [mar. 31, 

That was the first stage, and when we were rudely awak- 
ened by the War of Independence in America from this 
dream that the colonies could be held for our profit alone, 
the second chapter was entered upon, and public opinion 
seems then to have drifted to the opposite extreme ; and, 
because the colonies were no longer a source of revenue, it 
seems to have been believed and argued by many people 
that their separation from us was only a matter of time, and 
that that separation should be desired and encouraged lest 
haply they might prove an encumbrance and a source of 
weakness. 

It was while those views were still entertained, while the 
little Englanders were in their full career, that this institute 
was founded to protest against doctrines so injurious to our 
interests and so derogatory to our honour ; and I rejoice 
that what was then, as it were, ' a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness ' is now the expressed and determined will of the over- 
whelming majority of the British people. Partly by the 
efforts of this institute and similar organisations, partly 
by the writings of such men as Froude and Seeley, but 
mainly by the instinctive good sense and patriotism of the 
people at large, we have now reached the third stage in our 
history, and the true conception of our Empire. 

What is that conception ? As regards the self-governing 
colonies we no longer talk of them as dependencies. The 
sense of possession has given place to the sentiment of kin- 
ship. We think and speak of them as part of ourselves, as 
part of the British Empire, united to us, although they may 
be dispersed throughout the world, by ties of kindred, of 
religion, of history, and of language, and joined to us by the 
seas that formerly seemed to divide us. 

But the British Empire is not confined to the self-govern- 
ing colonies and the United Kingdom. It includes a much 
greater area, a much more nmnerous population in tropical 
climes, where no considerable European settlement is pos- 
sible, and where the native population must always vastly 
outnumber the white inhabitants ; and in these cases also 
the same change has come over the Imperial idea. Here 
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also the sense of possession has given place to a different 
sentiment — ^the sense of obligation. We feel now that our 
rule over these territories can only be justified if we can show 
that it adds to the happiness and prosperity of the people, 
and I maintain that our rule does, and has, brought seciurity 
and peace and comparative prosperity to countries that 
never knew these blessings before. 

In carrying out this work of civilisation we are fulfilling 
what I beUeve to be our national mission, and we are finding 
scope for the exercise of those faculties and quahties which 
have made of us a great governing race. I do not say that 
our success has been perfect in every case, I do not say that 
aU our methods have been beyond reproach ; but I do say 
that in almost every instance in which the rule of the Queen 
has been established and the great Pax Britannica has been 
enforced, there has come with it greater security to life and 
property, and a material improvement in the condition of the 
bulk of the population. No doubt, in the first instance, 
when these conquests have been made, there has been 
bloodshed, there has been loss of fife among the native 
populations, loss of stiU more precious lives among those who 
have been sent out to bring these countries into some kind of 
disciplined order, but it must be remembered that that is 
the condition of the mission we have to fulfil. There are, of 
course, among us — ^there always are among us, I think — a 
very small minority of men who are ready to be the advocates 
of the most detestable tyrants, provided their skin is black — 
men who sympathise with the sorrows of Prempeh and 
Lobengula, and who denounce as murderers those of their 
coimtrymen who have gone forth at the command of the 
Queen, and who have redeemed districts as large as Europe 
from the barbarism and the superstition in which they had 
been steeped for centuries. I remember a picture by Mr. 
Selous of a philanthropist — an imaginary philanthropist, I 
will hope — sitting cosily by his fireside and denoimcing the 
methods by which British civilisation was promoted. This 
philanthropist complained of the use of Maxim guns and 
other instruments of warfare, and asked why we could not 
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proceed by more conciliatory methods, and why the impis of 
Lobengula could not be brought before a magistrate, and 
fined five shillings and bound over to keep the peace. 

No doubt there is a humorous exaggeration in this picture, 
but there is gross exaggeration in the frame of mind against 
which it was directed. You cannot have omelettes without 
breaking eggs ; you cannot destroy the practices of barbar- 
ism, of slavery, of superstition, which for centuries have 
desolated the interior of Africa, without the use of force ; 
but if you wiU fairly contrast the gain to humanity with the 
price which we are boimd to pay for it, I think you may well 
rejoice in the result of such expeditions as those which have 
been recently conducted with such signal success in Nyassa- 
land, Ashanti, Benin, and Nup4 — expeditions which may 
have, and indeed have, cost valuable Uves, but as to which 
we may rest assured that for one life lost a hundred will be 
gained, and the cause of civilisation and the prosperity of 
the people will in the long run be eminently advanced. 
But no doubt such a state of things, such a mission as I 
have described, involves heavy responsibility. In the wide 
dominions of the Queen the doors of the temple of Janus 
are never closed, and it is a gigantic task that we have under- 
taken when we have determined to wield the sceptre of 
empire. Great is the task, great is the responsibility, but 
great is the honour ; and I am convinced that the conscience 
and the spirit of the country will rise to the height of its 
obligations, and that we shall have the strength to fulfil 
the mission which our history and our national character 
have imposed upon us. 

In regard to the self-governing colonies our task is much 
lighter. We have undertaken, it is true, to protect them 
with aU the strength at our command against foreign 
aggression, although I hope that the need for our interven- 
tion may never arise. But there remains what then wiH be 
our chief duty— that is, to give effect to that sentiment of 
kinship to which I have referred and which I believe is deep 
in the heart of every Briton. We want to promote a closer 
and a firmer union between all members of the great British 
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race, and in this respect we have in recent years made great 
progress — so great that I think sometimes some of our 
friends are apt to be a Httle hasty, and to expect even a 
miracle to be accomphshed. I would hke to ask them to 
remember that time and patience are essential elements in 
the development of all great ideas. Let us, gentlemen, 
keep our ideal always before us. For my own part, I be- 
lieve in the practical possibihty of a federation of the British 
race, but I know that it wiU come, if it does come, not by 
pressure, not by anything in the nature of dictation from 
this coimtry, but it wiU come as the realisation of a universal 
desire, as the expression of the dearest wish of our colonial 
fellow-subjects themselves. 

That such a result would be desirable, would be in the 
interest of all of our colonies as well as of ourselves, I do not 
believe any sensible man will doubt. It seems to me that 
the tendency of the time is to throw aU power into the hands 
of the greater empires, and the minor kingdoms — ^those 
which are non-progressive — seem to be destined to fall into 
a secondary and subordinate place. But, if Greater Britain 
remains united, no empire in the world can ever surpass it 
in area, in population, in wealth, or in the diversity of its 
resources. 

Let us, then, have confidence in the future. I do not ask 
you to anticipate with Lord Macaulay the time when the 
New Zealander wiU come here to gaze upon the ruins of a 
great dead city. There are in our present condition no 
visible signs of decrepitude and decay. The mother country 
is still vigorous and fruitful, is still able to send forth troops 
of stalwart sons to people and to occupy the waste spaces of 
the earth ; but yet it may well be that some of these sister 
nations whose love and affection we eagerly desire may in 
the future equal and even surpass our greatness. A trans- 
oceanic capital may arise across the seas, which will throw 
into shade the glories of London itself ; but in the years that 
must intervene let it be our endeavour, let it be our task, 
to keep alight the torch of Imperial patriotism, to hold fast 
the affection and the confidence of our kinsmen across the 
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seas, that so in every vicissitude of fortune the British 
Empire may present an unbroken front to all her foes, and 
may carry on even to distant ages the glorious traditions 
of the British flag. It is because I beUeve that the Royal 
Colonial Institute is contributing to this result that with all 
sincerity I propose the toast of the evening. 



THE CIVIL SERVICE 

London, May 18, 1898 

[In presiding at the twelfth Annual Dinner of the Civil Service CM).] 

Your Excellency, my Lords, and Gentlemen, — Our 
proceedings have been saddened by the thought which is, I 
am sure, in all our minds — that the greatest statesman of our 
time and generatiop is passing to his rest. There must be 
many here, perhaps even a majority, who have either served 
with or under Mr. Gladstone, and I am sure you will all 
agree with me that no Minister has ever carried with him 
so great an admiration from all those with whom he has been 
connected or has secured a greater amount of affectionate 
devotion from those who have been brought into the most 
intimate contact with him. Now he is followed by the 
sympathy, the respectful sympathy, of all his countrymen. 
I believe that the promoters of this gathering would, if they 
had been able, have been glad to postpone it for a time ; but, 
for reasons you will understand, the fact that the prepara- 
tions were begun weeks or months ago and other reasons, 
that was found impossible. I may add that, in a way, this 
is not an ordinary festivity. It is, in some sort, an institu- 
tion intended and calculated to maintain the good feeUng 
and esprit de corps which is so necessary in a great pubUc 
service. Therefore, I hope it will be thought we are follow- 
ing a great example and only doing oiu: duty in carrying out 
the engagement into which we entered. Gentlemen, the 
toast I have to propose is ' The Civil Service.' You are 
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aware that the human race is divided into two great cate- 
gories — ^those who are members of the Civil Service and 
those who are not. But even the Civil Service may be sub- 
divided into those who are permanent and non-pohtical and 
those who are poUtical and temporary, who come like 
shadows and so depart. I have a shrewd suspicion that you 
could do without us. But I have an absolute conviction 
that we could not do without you. Therefore, when I was 
honoured with the invitation to preside on this occasion I 
felt it would be very ungrateful in me if I declined — ^I will 
not say to pay my debt, because that would be impossible, 
but to acknowledge my obhgations, which is as much as 
many debtors are accustomed to do. Gentlemen, eighteen 
years ago I was first called to be the chief of a great office. 
I came to my work as an entire outsider, not without certain 
prejudices. I had heard a good deal of the circumlocution 
office, of red tape, and official obstruction, and I fully admit 
r expected to find a good deal of it where I was going. But, 
on the contrary, I found a body of trained experts, as busi- 
nesslike as any men I ever met in my life, perfect encyclo- 
psediaiS of miscellaneous knowledge with vast stores of ex- 
perience, all of which they gladly and cordially placed at the 
service of their temporary chief. I found every application 
from the public, however absurd, every complaint, however 
ill-founded, and every suggestion, however wild and insane, 
was treated with respect, was carefully examined and was 
decided upon with a single eye to the pubhc service and with 
an evident desire to do justice to every individual. So I 
began to understand the comment once made to me by a 
distinguished foreigner who said : ' The Civil servants or 
officials are the servants of the pubhc, but with us the 
pubhc is the slave of the officials.' But, gentlemen, there 
is a great deal more than this to be said about that great 
and wonderful Civil Service which has, by a long and 
honourable tradition, earned for itself a character, a code of 
laws, according to which it becomes impossible for it to 
succumb to the weakness by which other bureaucracies have 
been attacked. Englishmen are bom grumblers, and 
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especially we like to grumble at the Government which is 
our own creation. It is quite true, if anything goes wrong 
with us personally, or in public, we lay it to the charge of 
the Government. As it was in Canning's days, so now it is 
the Government that fills the butcher's shops with big blue 
flies. Yet I think it would be very difficult to find an 
EngUshman who does not infinitely prefer his own Govern- 
ment to any other under the sun. What is the reason of 
that preference ? I might have thought that it was due to 
the virtues of the present Ministry, if the present Ministry 
were eternal. But I know fuU well the Ministry of to-day 
has succeeded the Ministry of yesterday, and it wiU shortly 
be followed by the Ministry of to-morrow. Now for these 
other Ministries I have not a word to say. I can quite 
understand they are unworthy of your confidence and 
support. Therefore I have to seek for some more per- 
manent cause for the popularity, the comparative popularity, 
which, after aU, our system of administration enjoys, and I 
find the cause in that permanent Civil Service which secures 
for us continuity of pohcy, uniformity of purpose, and which, 
in every detail of pubUc hfe, brings that high standard of 
honour and that sense of duty by which I am glad to say the 
British Civil Service has always been distinguished. There 
are two special characteristics which strike one in con- 
sidering Her Majesty's Civil Service. The first is, of course, 
the absolute purity of the service, to which not a breath of 
suspicion can by possibiUty attach of any interested or 
pecuniary motive. That, of course, is almost a platitude. 
It would be an insult to dwell upon it ; and yet we must 
bear in mind that in some other countries, and even in our 
own country years ago, this quahty was absent. And if it 
were absent we know perfectly well that the consideration 
and the admiration now felt for the Civil Service would at 
once be exchanged for that contemptuous toleration and 
even disgust which is felt towards it in some other countries 
which I wiU not name lest I should be accused of provoking 
international difficulties. But the second great character- 
istic is the loyalty of the service to its chiefs. Those chiefs — 
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I am speaking of the temporary ones — are chosen alternately 
from either party ; but, if I may judge from my own ex- 
perience, and I know I may, both parties alike can count on 
the absolute fidehty of all the officials of their respective 
staffs. That is a great thing to say. On the other hand, it 
may be said with equal truth that no poUtical chief thinks 
of the political opinions of his subordinates. I have served 
in three great offices. Of course I have never inquired, and 
it is only by accident that I have ever known, what are the 
pohtical opinions of any of those with whom I worked. Of 
course the subordination of pohtical opinions may sometimes 
appear to be irksome, but it must always be borne in mind 
that it secures the permanence of the servants. It makes 
them permanent while we are temporary, and it secures that 
general confidence without which the service would never 
effect what it has been able to accomplish. There are, no 
doubt, other things besides political effacement, other sacri- 
fices which the service is called upon to make. They have 
to see very often the credit given to others for ideas which 
are wholly their own. It is true they escape criticism. It 
falls in no small share to those who sometimes father their 
opinions. But what must be more unsatisfactory must be 
for an able Civil servant who had crammed his great gun with 
magnificent proposals and then finds when the time comes 
to fire it off that there has been an accident owing to the 
stupidity or clumsiness of the marksman. Then I can 
appreciate the feelings of the man who should desire that he 
also might enter into the fray and further his opinions by 
his voice as well as by his minutes. But again there is com- 
pensation. If you do not always get the credit due to you, 
on the other hand I hope you seldom get the blame, and I 
can assure you, from personal experience, that even the 
freedom to make pubUc speeches is not altogether an un- 
mixed advantage. But, gentlemen, although Uke the violet 
and other flowers of the same modest description you blush 
imseen, I beUeve the country fuUy appreciates your merits, 
and I am quite sure those who have ever been in the position 
of what is called your official superiors recognise the obUga- 
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tion which one and all of them owe to you. Therefore it is 
with the utmost cordiality and the greatest sincerity that 
I propose health and prosperity to Her Majesty's Civil 
Service. 

In reply to the toast of the ' Chairman ' : 

I am extremely obliged to you for the compliment you 
have just paid me. It certainly is enhanced by the fact that 
it has been proposed by Lord Strathcona, the representative 
of the great dominion which stands at the head of our British 
colonies. And he is right in thiiiking that when I leave my 
office I shaU feel I have achieved my highest ambition if 
I have done anything to draw closer the ties that bind 
us to those colonies and dependencies. I was interested 
in a remark which was made by His Excellency the 
Chinese Minister, when he said he had observed that the 
Civil Service was neglected in public banquets, that its 
name was never heard, while other services and other in- 
dividuals were frantically toasted. I should be sorry that 
His Excellency should go away with any false impression. 
Therefore I will say to him that we English are a reserved 
people ; we talk less about that which we love the most. Sir 
Ralph Knox has suggested that these banquets are intended 
in some sort to repair an omission, and that they are oppor- 
tunities for what he calls eminent persons once in a year to 
sing your praises. I can assure you, gentlemen, that more 
or less eminent persons will never be wanting to enjoy that 
privilege. But I admit I should hke to see a change in the 
programme, and I would fain venture to suggest to you 
that on some occasion you should invite as your guests the 
whole of the Ministry, and even the House of Conuuons itself, 
and that you should tell them what you think of them, and 
they should not be able to reply. That indeed would be a 
great advantage to us. Lord Strathcona has said that in 
my time I have borne a great deal of criticism, and I think 
he suggested that it had not done me any good, but that is 
because he is ill-informed. I have always thought when I 
was being criticised that I could do it so much better myself. 
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And if that is impossible, the next best thing would be that 
every Minister should be criticised by his under-secretary. 
Then, indeed, we should have an exposition of the internal 
workings of governmental administration which would be 
of the utmost advantage to all concerned. If that, too, be 
impossible, I can only hope that there may be still among us 
some Samuel Pepys who has kept the memories of his own 
and his chief's particular faUings, and that those may be 
given at no short date to the world. I admit I think it 
is to all of us a matter of the intensest curiosity what is 
thought of us in the offices over which we preside. It has 
been said that it is hard for a man to be a hero to his valet ; 
but how much harder is it for a man to be a hero to his own 
office, where all his weaknesses are no doubt commented 
upon in a friendly — ^I have no doubt in a cordial — spirit, 
and where the secret history of all the great performances 
which have raised him to his eminence exists in the minds of 
even the latest clerk in the office. This idea I am sure will 
fructify in your minds. You will feel if you adopt it that 
you are not only providing for yourself practically an in- 
definite amusement, but that you are patriotically endea- 
vouring to serve the State. ' Know thyself ' is the first 
idea of the philosopher, and I am sure it would be a great 
advantage to Ministers of the State. I thank you most 
cordially for the kind manner in which you have received 
this toast. 



THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 

House of Commons, October 19, 1899 

[On October 9 President Kruger broke off negotiations with the British 
Government, addressed to them his memorable ultimatum, and, within a 
few specified hours, invaded British territory. Parliament assembling, 
the following speech was made on an amendment to the Address moved 
by the Hon. Phihp Stanhope, later Lord Weardale, representing ' strong 
disapproval of the conduct of the negotiations with the Government of 
the Transvaal which have involved us in hostilities with the South African 
Republic' Preceded by Sir WiUiam Harcourt in the debate, ' I rise,' 
said Mr. Chamberlain, ' with a feeling of satisfaction and almost of relief 
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at being able now to leply to the accusations and insinuations which have 
been made against Her Majesty's Grovernment during the past few months.' 
Speeches had been made in the country which ' were calculated to encour- 
age President Kruger in his resistance, and to embarrass Her Majesty's 
Government in the exercise of these most difficult and critical functions 
in which they have been engaged for so considerable a period.' But the 
time was past when speeches could longer do much mischief. As the 
result of the war could not be influenced by debate, the time had come 
when the conduct of the Government might be useJuUy discussed, and all 
honest criticism was welcome. On ' the honourable member for Burnley 
and his personalities ' Mr. Chamberlain inflicted what a politically unbiased 
contemporary recalls as ' a terrific castigation.' On one point Mr. Stan- 
hope had ' even raked up the ashes of the inquiry of the South African 
Committee into the Jameson Raid. I thought, as far as I am concerned, 
that that discussion was necessarily closed by the report of the committee 
which was appointed by this House. That committee contained members 
from both sides of the House, whose honour and integrity and impartiaUty 
nobody could be found to dispute. I presented myself for examination 
to that committee. I told them what I knew, and the honourable member 
for Burnley is disposed to doubt my words. I hope, even in the passion 
of debates in this House, for the honour of the House, that there will be 
very few members on his own side who will sympathise with him.' On the 
charge against himself and Sir A. Mflner brought by Mr. Stanhope without 
proof or attempted proof, ' save a declaration upon his own heart and 
conscience,' after the manner of General Mercier against Dreyfus, that they 
had for many months designed a war against the Transvaal, Mr. Chamber- 
lain declared that there was ' no parliamentary language in which he could 
describe it,' and that, if guilty, impeachment would have been too good for 
him. ' What proof did the honourable member give of this monstrous 
charge ? Not one iota, not one reference, not one fact, not one quotation.' 
The rest of the speech, with its review of the recent history of British 
relations with the Transvaal and the defence of the Giovemment's poUcy 
based on the cardinal points of the South African situation, was qualified 
by Mr. Balfour, then leader of the House, as ' great.'] 

SiE, the time is past when anything that can be said in 
this House will embarrass Her Majesty's Government. The 
issues are out of the hands of the poUtician. There was 
a time, I admit, when speeches such as have been made 
in the country were calculated to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, and did embarrass the Government, when the right 
honourable gentleman the leader of the Opposition reiterated 
— ^not once alone — ^but reiterated down even to the last few 
weeks, I might almost say the last few days, his statement 
that there was no need for military preparations, that there 
was no cause for the use of force, and that we were un- 
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necessarily provoking a conflict — that was a hint, not an 
actual statement. There was a time when there were others 
who argued the cause of the Boers with greater success and 
greater eloquence than their own advocates, when they 
succeeded, to their own satisfaction at any rate, in proving 
that their country was entirely in the wrong. I have 
not the least doubt that they were acting under a sense 
of conscientious conviction — that they were acting with 
a full sense of responsibility ; but if they had any common 
sense or intelligence they could not have doubted for a 
moment that the words which they felt it their duty to 
speak, the statements which they considered themselves 
bound to make, were calculated to encourage President 
Kruger in his resistance, and to embarrass Her Majesty's 
Government in the exercise of those most difficult and critical 
functions in which we have been engaged for so considerable 
a period. I say that aU these considerations may now be 
put aside, there is an open field, the fortune of war, whatever 
it may be, will not be affected by our debate, and now is 
the time when our past conduct, everything we have done 
or left undone, the mistakes we have made, may be fairly 
brought to the test of the opinion and judgment of this 
House, may be usefully as well as fully discussed. There- 
fore I say in the first instance, and on behalf of Her Majesty's 
Grovemment, that we welcome this amendment ; it is a wide 
and broad amendment which lays open for consideration 
everything which has happened during the last three months, 
or even beyond that time. We welcome the amendment, we 
welcome aU honest and honourable criticism. I wish I could 
apply those epithets to the speech of the mover of the amend- 
ment. He even raked up the ashes of the inquiry of the South 
African Committee into the Jameson Raid. I thought, as 
far as I am concerned, that that discussion was necessarily 
closed by the report of the committee which was appointed 
by this House. That committee contained members from 
both sides of the House, whose honour and integrity and 
impartiality nobody could be found to dispute. I presented 
myself for examination to that committee, I told them what 
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I knew, and the honourable member for Burnley is disposed 
to dispute my words. I hope, even in the passion of debates 
in this House, for the honour of the House, that there will 
be very few members on his own side who will sympathise 
with him. The honourable member went on to challenge 
me to produce a letter which I wrote to Mr. Hawksley, the 
solicitor of the Chartered Company, some time after the raid, 
which he says he challenged me to produce on a previous 
occasion. Sir, what right has he to send a challenge to me ? 
Is he my judge ? I am not disposed to gratify his curiosity. 
I have no doubt that he intends to found, or he thinks that 
he may be able to found, upon that refusal a continuation 
of the campaign of slander which has been going on for some 
time past. He is mistaken ; I will not reply to his challenge, 
I wiU not produce to him the letter. But I wiU teU the right 
honourable gentleman that, like many other persons who 
take up the task of an amateur detective, he has found a 
mare's nest. And if the right honourable gentleman the 
leader of the Opposition, or the right honourable gentleman 
the member for Monmouth, who were both upon the com- 
mittee — ^if either of those gentlemen will express a desire 
or a wish, or any interest in this letter, I wiU produce it to 
them with the greatest of pleasure. They are not only 
honoTu'able members, they are honourable men. 

The honourable member for Burnley went on to speak of 
the South African League. It was an organisation which 
was, I think he said, subsidised by Jewish and other capital- 
ists, and which employed hundreds and thousands of pounds 
to poison the minds of the people of this country and of 
South Africa. Sir, the honourable member may know more 
of the South African League than I do ; but, as far as I 
know, I can say I do not know the name of a single person 
who belongs to it, and to my knowledge I have never been 
in communication with any member of the league. I have 

been informed by Sir Alfred Milner — ^it is in the Blue-book 

that the organisation has received very little pecuniary 
assistance, that the largest subscription did not exceed a 
sum of f 50, and that, in fact, from what I have heard, it 
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is one of the poorest and, at the same time, most repre- 
sentative political organisations which has ever been estab- 
lished. When the honourable member talks about this 
league or association poisoning the wells of public opinion, 
why, sir, I call to mind what happened in another 
country a little while ago, and I think of Grcneral Mercier 
and his Dreyfus syndicate. I noticed that my honourable 
friend the member for Durham also referred to the league 
with a difEerent purpose. He said that the projects of the 
league were opposed to and inconsistent with the policy of 
Her Majesty's Government, and he asked why we did not 
repudiate it. Surely my honourable friend could not have 
put that question seriously to the Government. What is 
the position of this league ? It is a political association. 
The Government conducted its negotiations without the 
assistance of leagues or associations and made proposals 
for reform in the Transvaal, and this league appears to have 
thought that the proposals did not go far enough for the 
purpose, and they made representations to Sir Alfred MUner 
to that effect. They had a perfect right to make those 
representations, and why on earth are we to be called upon 
to repudiate an association with which we have absolutely 
nothing whatever to do, with which we have no official 
communication, but whose main objects, so far as the prin- 
ciples are concerned, are undoubtedly identical with our 
own ? Suppose this Grovemment next year should bring 
forward a project for redistribution ; suppose the Liberal 
Unionist Association of Durham or the Conservative 
Federation in this county should consider that that project 
was inadequate, and should make a representation to Lord 
Salisbury to that effect, and put forward a scheme which 
went much further — well, sir, I do not suppose that the 
settled decision of the Government would be in the least 
altered by that resolution or protest, but surely nobody in 
their senses would call upon the Government to repudiate 
the association. Sir, so far as this league is concerned I 
hardly understand the object of the honourable member in 
introducing it at all into this discussion. The honourable 
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member for Burnley went on to invent an imaginary 
collaboration between Mr. Rhodes and myself. Sir, I thiiik 
I have said before in this House, if not I say it now, that 
from the time of the Raid I have had no communication, 
either direct or indirect, with Mr. Rhodes on any subject 
connected with South African policy. He has never spoken 
to me about it ; I have never spoken to him. I have seen 
him about the Cape to Cairo railway, about Rhodesia, but 
never have we touched upon or had any communication 
whatever with regard to the South African difficulty. Any 
knowledge I may have of his movements has been derived 
from the newspapers. Mr. Rhodes has been absolutely 
quiet, has remained absolutely aloof from the politics of 
South Africa ; and the only prominent part he has taken 
is when he went recently, millionaire though he be, to face 
a danger greater than ordinary. I come now to the last 
point of the honourable member for Burnley. The honour- 
able member finally alleges a conspiracy. Against whom ? 
I think I noticed that while he was loudly cheered by a few 
members of the House while attacking the Colonial Secretary, 
there was a marked coolness when he began to attack Sir 
A. Milner, a distinguished public servant ; and when he 
accused Sir A. Milner, and accused me, of being in a con- 
spiracy. 

Mb. Stanhope said he did not use the word conspiracy 
at all. What he imputed to the right honourable gentle- 
man and Sir A. Milner was that they had determined in 
their minds some months ago that war was the only solution 
of the difficulty. 

Mr. Chamberlain : If that was the statement the honour- 
able member made there is no parliamentary language in 
which I can express my opkuon of it. To make such a 
charge against a minister, a responsible Minister of the Crown, 
and against one of the most distinguished servants of the 
Crown — ^to have made such a charge and to accuse them of 
acts for which, if they were guilty, impeachment would be 
too good for them, and to make that without proof is — ^not 
right. Now, sir, — I am speaking within the recollection of 
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the House — what proof did the honourable member give 
of this monstrous charge ? Not one scrap, not one iota, not 
one reference, not one fact, not one quotation. The whole 
thing is given to the House as an accusation upon his heart 
and conscience. 

I am done with the honourable member, and I turn with 
the greatest satisfaction from his personalities to the speech 
of the right honourable gentleman the member for West 
Monmouth.^ 

Now, sir, let me say on the part of the Government, 
that we welcome his honest criticism. Hitherto the diffi- 
culty with which we have had to deal is that all criticism 
has been vague and indefinite, that the grounds of the 
statements which have been made in reference to our 
policy have been hitherto concealed. Until the speech of the 
right honourable gentleman it appeared to be in the minds of 
many members of the Opposition that in some way or other 
at some time, by some act of omission or of commission 
which has not been explained, that in some way or another, 
at some period of these negotiations, we have interfered in 
such a way as to prevent a peaceful settlement which might 
otherwise have been secured. Now, sir, I am going to make 
an admission. I am inclined to complain — or perhaps I should 
not say complain — of the right honourable gentleman, who 
does, I think, occasionally — ^unintentionally, of course, but 
still rather unfairly — ^twist former utterances of his oppo- 
nents in order to prove their supposed or real inconsistency. 
I will give an illustration of that in the speech of the right 
honourable gentleman. He referred to the speech I made on 
May 6, 1896 — a speech which has never been corrected by 
me — and I do not know, therefore, what words have been 
omitted. The right honourable gentleman knows what a 
difference the omission of a word may make, and I have 
for long found no time to correct my speeches. But, at aU 
events, take the speech as it appears in Hansard. It was 
a speech in which I expressed my opinion that it would be 
impolitic, even immoral, to go to war with the Transvaal 

• Sir William Harcourt. 
VOL. II. B 
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in order to enforce certain internal reforms. WeU, sir, the 
introduction of a single word would make the meaning 
clear. But what I complain of is that a particular passage 
Uke that is taken without reference to the circumstances 
under which the speech is delivered or to the general tone 
of the speech. I appeal to the right honourable gentleman 
to judge even me fairly. Is it Ukely that I should have ever 
intended to say, even in 1896, that it would always be 
immoral, that it would always be impossible, that it would 
always be impolitic to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
Transvaal ? What I meant then, and what I say now, is 
that, unless the Conventions are broken, we have no claim 
under the Conventions for any interference in the internal 
affairs of the Transvaal. But if our feUow-subjects are 
injured by the conduct of internal affairs in the South Afri- 
can RepubUc, that gives us at once the right of interference, 
even under international law, which is entirely independent 
of all Conventions, of the suzerainty, or of any other points 
of dispute. I am led to make this protest at this stage be- 
cause I am now going to make an admission which may also 
be construed as inconsistent with what I have said before. 
The argument on the other side has been that if we had 
done something different peace might have been preserved. 
WeU, sir, I say that, having most carefully considered aU the 
circumstances in the light of the most recent events — ^in the 
light of the ultimatum and in the light of the recent speeches 
of President Kruger and others — I have now come to the 
conclusion that war was always inevitable. It is a conclu- 
sion at which I have only recently and most reluctantly 
arrived. Sir, the right honourable gentleman or any one 
else can find passages at different times in the dispatches 
which were only the other day laid upon the table of the 
House in which I have continued to express — ^though I am 
not certain that I have been sanguine, but, at all events, in 
which I have continued to express hopes of peace. I ex- 
pressed such hopes of peace when the House broke up at 
the end of last session. Prom the first day I came into office 
I hoped for peace ; I strove for peace. At that time, and 
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at an earlier period, down even to the most recent period, I 
have believed in peace. But do let us all look at the matter 
in the new light in which it is now presented to us. My 
honourable friend the member for Durham expressed in 
eloquent terms his additional regret that, not only were we 
at war, but that we had come to war after being apparently 
so near to peace. The leader of the Opposition spoke in 
the same sense, and the right honourable member for West 
Monmouth followed him in the same hne. Sir, have we 
ever been near peace 1 We appeared to be near peace ; 
reasons have been given to us to make us think that we 
were near it.* But is it not true, when we come to look at 
the whole situation, that always there have been cardinal 
differences ; that there have been things which it was 
essential for us to demand and to obtain ; and that these 
things President Kruger and his friends and advisers have 
always been determined not to give ? I claim these quota- 
tions from my past speeches upon this subject as confirma- 
tion of what I again emphatically declare to the House — 
that from first to last in these negotiations, while I have put 
first in my mind the determination at aU costs to secvire 
justice for British subjects and to secure the paramountcy 
of this country (or call it what you will), while I have done 
that, within these limits I have striven to the very best of 
my poor ability to secure a peaceful settlement. When I 
have been in doubt as to President Kruger's intentions I 
have given him the benefit of the doubt. I am taunted 
with having spoken of his magnanimity. I desired to be- 
lieve him magnanimous. Some great man, Goethe, I think, 
said that if you wish a man to be what you want him to be 
you must express your belief that he is so. I convinced 
myself, I satisfied myself, that there were indications of 
magnanimity which I rejoiced to acknowledge. Well, sir, 
I may have erred. You may ridicule my foresight ; you 
may contemn my moderation ; but you cannot deny that 
all this points to my intimate and anxious desire for that 
peaceful settlement which we have failed to secure. Before 
I go in detail into the points raised by the right honourable 
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gentleman, let us see — and this is the pleasantest task in 
which any man in my position can engage — ^how far we are 
agreed. We are agreed on the whole, but for some insigni- 
ficant exceptions, who will themselves admit that they do 
not carry much representative weight at the present time, 
as to the policy and duty of the Government in the present 
situation. After that extraordinary ultimatum which was 
addressed to the Queen and her Government it is impossible, 
as the right honourable member for West Monmouth 
observed, for Her Majesty's Government to do anything 
other than to prosecute with all energy the war which has 
been thrust upon us, and to carry it as quickly as possible 
to a successful conclusion. But our agreement does not 
cease there ; that is only the present situation. When 
honourable members opposite come to consider the whole 
subject they wiU be surprised to find how trifling really are 
the differences between us. At aU events, I can show to 
you that we are absolutely agreed as to the objects of the 
policy. It is true that the leader of the Opposition did say 
in a speech the other day — and I think it was rather a hasty 
expression — ^that the man in the street did not know what 
the cause of the war was. Well, sir, the man in the street 
really is wiser than the right honourable gentleman thought 
him to be. With that great instinct of the British people 
in aU times of crisis, the man in the street has put aside 
technicalities and legal subtleties and has gone to the root 
of the question. He knows perfectly well that we are going 
to war in defence of principles — ^the principles upon which 
this Empire has been founded and upon which alone it can 
exist. What are these principles ? I do not think that 
any one — ^however extreme a view he may take of this par- 
ticular war, and however much he may condemn and criti- 
cise the pohcy of Her Majesty's Government — ^wiU dispute 
what I am going to say. The first principle is this — ^that if 
we are to maintain our position in regard to other nations ; 
if we are to maintain our existence as a great power in South 
Africa, we are bound to show that we are both willing and 
able to protect British subjects everywhere when they are 
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made to suffer from oppression and injustice. This is 
especially incumbent upon us in the present case, because 
equality was promised between the two white races by 
President Kruger ; because that equality was the foimdation 
of the negotiations upon which the independence of the 
Transvaal was conceded ; and, further, that equahty was 
promised to British subjects in South Africa by Mr. Glad- 
stone, the head of the Government which made the Con- 
vention. That is the first principle. It is a principle which 
prevails always and everywhere, and in every difference 
which we may have with another country ; and it prevails 
with special' force and emphasis in this case in which our 
relations with the Transvaal in the estabhshment of the 
RepubUc are so special and peculiar. The second principle 
is that, in the interests of South Africa and in the interests 
of the British Empire, Great Britain must remain the para- 
mount power in South Africa. Of course, when we talk 
about South Africa we cannot always make every quaUfica- 
tion and exception. What we mean is not the Gterman or 
Portuguese possessions, but the two Repubhcs and the 
British colonies. Almost every one will admit that that 
great principle is one which both sides of the House have 
determined to maintain. Why do we maintain it ? Be- 
cause, as the leader of the Opposition said — ^most wisely, 
if I may venture to say so — the peace of South Africa depends 
upon our accepting the responsibilities of that position. 
These, then, are the two principles, and we are at war now 
because the oligarchy — for it is nothing more than an oli- 
garchy ; it is a Republic, but it is not a democracy — ^because 
the oligarchy at Pretoria, very often, I am afraid, I am 
certain, in its own personal interest, aided and abetted by 
President Steyn and advisers outside the Republic, has 
persistently pursued, from the very day of the signing of the 
Convention of 1881 down to now, a policy which tended to 
the evasion of its obligations ; a policy by which it has broken 
its promises ; by which it has placed, gradually, but surely, 
British subjects in the Transvaal in a position of distinct 
inferiority ; by which it has conspired against and under- 
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mined the suzerainty, the paramountcy which belongs to 
Great Britain. I say that these are the objects of the war ; 
and I challenge — ^no, I do not challenge, I invite — ^honour- 
able members opposite, or the vast majority of them, at 
any rate, to say that they differ from me in thinking that 
these two great objects — ^the maintenance of the rights of 
British subjects and of the paramountcy of this country — 
are objects in which they do not share as fully as ourselves. 
Now, did President Kruger at any time intend to make 
these objects possible ? As I have said, we have hoped and 
believed ; but, looking back at what has passed, does any 
one continue to believe that there was any time at which 
these two objects commended themselves to President 
Kruger's mind and, of course, to the minds of his advisers 
and colleagues ? If they did not, if that great difference 
has always existed between us, then am I not right in saying 
that war was inevitable some time or other, that some day 
force would have to be used by this country, unless, indeed, 
which I will not contemplate for a moment, any party could 
be foim.d which was willing to betray those interests ? 

This raises a question which I want to make perfectly clear. 
Are there no grievances of British subjects in the Transvaal ? 
Is it denied that they have been placed in a position of 
degrading and humiliating inferiority ? I am not going to 
quote from Blue-books, although they are fuU of evidence 
on that subject. For my present purpose I rely absolutely 
on the statements of honourable and right honourable 
gentlemen opposite. The right honourable gentleman the 
leader of the Opposition said at Guildford that British 
subjects had not the elements of civil rights or of civU 
freedom. The right honourable gentleman the member for 
Fife said that they were denied those civil and political 
rights that were customarily regarded as the necessary 
equipment of a civilised and social community. Lord 
Rosebery said they were under an intolerable condition of 
subjection and injustice, and the right honourable gentle- 
man the member for Moninouth, in a letter to the Times, 
spoke of the grievances which we all admit. That is granted. 
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With very few exceptions we agree as to the magnitude of 
the grievances. Does the House think that these grievances 
are personal, that we are concerned because Mr. Jones of 
the Transvaal is subjected to some inconvenience, pecuni- 
ary loss, or personal degradation ? That in itself is a matter 
of some importance, for, after all, we do not forget the 
hackneyed phrase, which is a true one, that it is something 
to be British citizens. But there is something more than 
that, and it is this. What is to be our position in the 
world — I will say, what is to be our position in Africa — ^if 
we are to submit to this inferiority ? Is peace to be pre- 
served under these conditions ? Are racial differences and 
animosities to be avoided ? Why, sir, the right honourable 
gentleman the leader of the Opposition has again and again 
referred in terms none too strong to the evil of racial ani- 
mosity. Yes, sir, but what he has always omitted to ob- 
serve a colleague who sits near him could have informed 
him of. I refer to the right honourable the member for 
Aberdeen, who says that this racial animosity has not to be 
created by anything that we do. It was not created by the 
raid — ^it existed before. Sir, the animosity, the racial 
animosity, which has been the curse of South Africa, is 
based upon contempt. Hate is bad enough, I admit. I 
would sooner have the hate of any man than his contempt, 
and as it is with individuals, so it is with nations. These 
animosities are bitter, are increasing, and will increase as 
long as one white race in South Africa has contempt for the 
other. Is it denied ? It was to his views on that point 
to which I wanted to refer when I spoke of the right honour- 
able gentleman the member for Aberdeen.^ He said in that 
book, for which we all have, I hope, the greatest admiration, 
the following : ' It must be admitted that the event belied 
some of their hopes ' — ^he was speaking of the Convention of 
1881. ' They (Mr. Gladstone's Grovemment) had expected 
that the Transvaal people would appreciate the generosity 
of the retrocession as well as the humanity which was willing 
to forgo vengeance for the tarnished lustre of British arms. 
' Mr. Bryee, later Lord Bryoe, 
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The Boers, however, saw neither generosity nor humanity 
in their conduct, but only fear. Jubilant over their vic- 
tories and (like the Kaffirs in the South Coast wars) not 
realising the overwhelming force which could have been 
brought against them, they fancied themselves entitled to 
add some measure of contempt to the disli k e they already 
cherished to the English, and they have ever since shown 
themselves unpleasant neighbours.' Sir, that is a wise 
word and a true word. In my opinion, there will never 
be an end to racial animosity until both the white races 
have, I will not say learnt to love each other, but, at aU 
events, to respect each other. The quotation which I 
have read shows, I think, that both sides of the House 
are agreed as to the objects we should have in view. 

But are we agreed as to the main lines on which we should 
pursue our objects ? Of course, peaceful negotiation is the 
best line — ^the line which should be exhausted before any 
other is attempted. That we are aU agreed upon. I now 
come to my right honourable friend the member for Mon- 
trose,^ and I may say that he has made speeches in the country 
of great moderation and, I need not say, with great courage, 
because he has been championing what is undoubtedly 
an unpopular cause. This is what he said : ' We are all 
for insisting upon fair play.' Again he said : ' I entirely 
agree with the Government in insisting ' — ^I call attention 
to that word ' insisting ' — ' upon the vote being granted 
after five years' residence.' The leader of the Opposition 
says if we claim, as we do claim, if we enforce, as we do 
enforce, our right to seek redress, it is outside the Conven- 
tion. What I want to point out is this — that the leader of 
the Opposition and my right honourable friend take what 
may be called an extreme view both as to the right and the 
necessity of enforcing our just claims. Now, sir, is it not 
absurd, under these circumstances, to say that we did wrong 
in contemplating the possibility of military preparations ? 
The thing would be inexplicable except on the assumption 
that both these right honourable gentlemen contemplated 

' Mr. Morley. 
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that a time might come when we should have to * enforce ' 
and * insist ' after what had previously been friendly negotia- 
tions. Now I ask every fair-minded man on both sides, 
If you were in power and in the place of this Government, 
what would have been your course ? What would have 
been your policy ? It is evident you would have pursued 
the same policy and the same object, and you would have 
asked for the same reforms, for the same five years' franchise. 
Where would your policy have diverged from ours ? Up to 
the present we are the most unanimous House of Commons 
on both sides that I have ever heard of. This is the point 
I would put. 'Suppose the negotiations had failed with you 
as they have failed with us, what would you have done then ? 
If your insistence had been of no avail, would you have 
withdrawn your demands ? Would you have betrayed your 
countrymen ? Would you have lost South Africa ? It is 
absurd to answer except in one way. You would have been 
bound by your own utterances. You could not have helped 
yourselves. You would have been bound to carry your 
policy a step further and use force when persuasion had 
failed. If you had gone to war under these circumstances, 
there would have been absolutely no difference between 
your policy and ours. If you did not go to war, well, sir, 
I decline to contemplate the alternative, which at aU events 
would have been disastrous to your country. 

I wish to say a word upon another subject which has not 
been mentioned in the debate or referred to in the Blue-books. 
When we have talked of grievances hitherto we have confined 
ourselves to the grievances of the whites. The House will 
bear in mind when we granted the Convention of 1881 and 
substituted the articles of the Convention of 1884 we under- 
took the protection of the natives of the Transvaal. Those 
natives had been our subjects. They were the majority of 
the inhabitants, and we retroceded them to the Transvaal, 
the natives whom we had promised to protect. How have 
we kept our promise ? Sir, the treatment of the natives 
of the Transvaal had been disgraceful, it has been brutal ; 
it has been unworthy of a civilised power. Why have we 
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not complained, it is said. Why have not I complained ? 
In 1896 1 drafted a dispatch, and I sent it out to Sir Hercules 
Eobinson and I instructed him to make representations to 
the Transvaal as to their conduct to Malaboch and other 
native chiefs. Then the raid came, and I had to telegraph 
instructions that that dispatch could not, with any pro- 
priety, be presented at that time. That is the true reason 
why I have not made complaints and why there is there- 
fore very little correspondence in the Blue-books about the 
native grievances : but do not think for a moment that we 
have at no time done our duty or kept our promises to these 
native subjects whom we retroceded against their will, and 
whom we promised to protect. We have heard a great deal 
of the Great Trek. I do not know whether the honourable 
gentlemen who talk about the Great Trek have information 
different from mine — whether it differs very much from 
mine. Of course, aU questions of history are matters of 
opinion to a certain extent, but what I want to express here, 
in the strongest possible terms, is my opinion that the main 
reason for the trek of the Boers from British rule was their 
disinclination to be interfered with in their treatment of the 
native races. That is my belief. My opinion is that the 
independence of which we hear so much, and which the 
Boers are said to value so highly, is a free right to treat as 
they like the people under their control. 

I have dealt with the question which I said was the 
first cause of the war — ^that is the grievances of British 
subjects, the injvistice done to them. Now I come to 
the question of supremacy. I believe we are all agreed 
as to the necessity of maintaining what I describe as 
supremacy. Then has it been threatened ? Has there 
been any danger to this supremacy ? Well, sir, the 
whole policy and object of the Boers in regard to this 
matter has been displayed so clearly that the man in the 
street can read as he runs. Why, sir, from 1881 downwards 
they have been patiently, cleverly, persistently, by imper- 
ceptible steps, endeavouring to oust the Queen from her 
suzerainty, to throw off the last trace of subordination. 
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until, grown bold by apparent immunity in the course they 
have pursued, they now take off the mask, they show openly 
what has been their object aU along, and declare themselves 
to be a sovereign independent State. Do you suppose that, 
though they only declared that in May last, they had not 
it in their minds ? We had not it in our minds — credulous 
people as we have been. At least I had not it in mine. I 
cannot speak for my predecessor. I did not know that they 
had any pretension to be an independent sovereign State until 
they declared it in the dispatch of May last. I do not care 
whether they insisted upon it or not. I think they found 
they had made a mistake by showing their cards, and I 
think in a subsequent dispatch they were evidently anxious 
to weaken the effect which they had produced. I think that 
throws a most lurid light on the policy of the Boers. If you 
want any confirmation of it you wiU find it in a perfect flood 
of witnesses — ^in the conversations, which came out by no 
fault of the Boers, between Joubert and Lobengula, when he 
urged upon that chief to make common cause with the Boers 
and wipe the stink of the English out of the land ; in the 
negotiations of 1884, to which I shall have to refer ; in the 
refusal of President Kruger to accept the invitation for 
which he himself had asked in 1896 on the express ground 
that he found that I refused to discuss with him any altera- 
tion of Article 4, which placed the foreign relations of the 
Transvaal under the control of Her Majesty's Government ; 
in constant intrigues with the Uitlanders themselves whom, 
again and again, Boer emissaries have invited to give up 
this appeal to Her Majesty's Government and to engage with 
the Boers in creating a United South Africa entirely free of 
Imperial influence and control ; and in the treasonable 
appeal which was circulated widely, weeks before the 
ultimatum, on the borders of the Cape Colony amongst the 
Dutch, and in which they were told that their rights as 
Afrikanders in the English colonies — rights which are exactly 
on an equality with those of British subjects — ^were only 
protected by the continued existence of the two Republics, 
and that as the two Republics were threatened the 
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Afrikanders should go to war with the Boers in order to get 
rid of British supremacy. In every line of the ultimatum, 
too, there breathes this desire to escape subordination. 
There is much more to be said upon which we have suspicion 
which amounts to knowledge — ^not the proof that you would 
bring forward in a Court of law, but a suspicion which, I am 
certain, no one who has been in my office has failed to enter- 
tain, a suspicion which points to the fact that the mission, 
so-called, of Dr. Leyds has been one continual series of 
intrigues with foreign powers against the British supremacy. 
There has been an object, present to the minds of a certain 
number of the Dutch colonists perhaps, but, at all events, to 
the whole population of the Transvaal Republic and of the 
Orange Free State, an ideal which, I will go so far as to say, 
it is very proper of them to entertain, but which it would 
have been most improper and most dangerous for us to 
encourage. This ideal was a united South Africa, an in- 
dependent Republic, permitting us by their good wiU to 
retain our hold upon the Cape so long as our naval protection 
was necessary for the RepubUc, but leaving us in Africa in 
one comer, and there only as a matter of sufferance. There 
are people who say, ' What a preposterous notion. How 
coidd they ever have entertained it ? How could it ever 
have been a danger to this great cotmtry ? How could we, 
with our enormous wealth and resources, be alarmed by 
the threats of insubordination on the part of 30,000, be they 
more or less ' — ^they happen to be a great deal more — ' of 
Dutch farmers ? ' The inequaKty is not quite so great as 
that. It is aU very well for honourable gentlemen at one 
time to pretend to underestimate the strength of our 
enemies and at another to exaggerate it. I hope we take a 
more reasonable view. What was happening was this, that 
by continuous accretions of the military armaments of the 
two States, and especially by the ammunition, arms, guns, 
artillery, and men that were constantly poured into the 
Transvaal, the Transvaal had become a few months ago by 
far the most powerful military State in Africa. Great 
Britain with all its resources could not stand up against her 
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at that time. It was impossible. Of course we might, by 
an expenditure of blood and treasure from which every man 
would shrink, have restored our supremacy after it had been 
taken from us, but does anybody tldnk that that would have 
been a trifling operation ? With the whole of South Africa 
in arms, with the whole of South Africa in the possession of 
the Boers, does anybody suppose that it would have been a 
smaU operation, even for a rich and powerful country, to 
have put, it may be, 200,000 or 100,000 men into South 
Africa ? That was the danger. We have escaped, I beheve, 
one of the greatest dangers which we have ever been sub- 
jected to in Africa. I venture to say that you, the Opposi- 
tion, without respect of party or individual opinions, with 
few exceptions, share our three great objects. You desire, 
as we did, the maintenance of the supremacy ; you desire 
the equality of the white races ; you desire the just pro- 
tection which we have promised to the natives. The main 
lines of our poUcy have been the same. You in the last 
resort, as we in the last resort, would have resorted to arms, 
if necessary to ensure the objects you had in view. What 
remains ? — and here arises the whole point of difference 
between the two sides — ^the details of the negotiations. It 
is with those I have now to deal. I come first to the question 
of the suzerainty. The right honourable gentleman the 
member for West Monmouth, in a speech in the country, said 
that he thought ' the suzerainty had been the principal 
obstacle to a satisfactory settlement.' I do not think that 
he put it so strongly last night, but at all events I can assure 
him, and I think I shaU be able to satisfy him, that that 
opinion is altogether unfounded, and that, although it may 
be true that the desire to get rid of the suzerainty was one of 
the great objects, one of the great motive-springs of the 
Boers, the insistence on suzerainty by this country did not, 
in itself, in any way interfere with the conduct of the 
negotiations. I hope the House will bear with me while I 
endeavour to put before it briefly, but at the same time as 
clearly as possible, the history of this rather complicated 
question. The right honourable gentleman the leader of 
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the Opposition said that the question of the suzerainty had 
been ' dug up from the grave in which in 1884 it had been 
decently buried.' I do not quite know what he meant by 
that. I think I know, and perhaps he will correct me if I am 
wrong. The right honourable gentleman the member for 
West Monmouth said that successive Secretaries of State 
had agreed that the suzerainty was abolished. Now that 
is an entire mistake. 

Sm W. Harcourt (Monmouth W.) : I quoted the words 
of the right honourable gentleman himself — ' successive 
Secretaries of State.' It was not my statement. It was 
his — ^that successive Secretaries of State had declared that 
they had no right to interfere Avith the internal affairs of the 
Transvaal. 

Mr. Chamberlain : Yes, sir ; but I think, if the right 
honourable gentleman wiU allow me, that that is not the 
point. He did say that, but on that he based his further 
statement that successive Secretaries of State had declared 
that the suzerainty had been abohshed. I am deaUng only 
with the question of suzerainty, not with the right of inter- 
ference from whatever cause arising. I say that no 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, from Lord Kimberley in 
1881 down to myself, including all those who intervened, 
has ever stated, or, as I beUeve, has ever thought, that either 
the suzerainty was abolished or that the name of suzerainty 
had been renounced. I beheve I can say that this is true. 
When does the leader of the Opposition suggest that the 
suzerainty was buried ? I suppose in 1884. The right 
honourable gentleman was not in that Government. I was. 
I assert that it was not buried in 1884, and I would point out 
to the right honourable gentleman that in saying it was he 
makes — ^imintentionaUy, of course — a very serious charge 
against some of his present colleagues, and aU the members 
of the Cabinet, because if the suzerainty was abohshed in 
1884 our supporters and the coimtry were deceived. What 
would have been easier than to say then it had been abolished 
• — ^it would have been more honourable than not to say it was 
abohshed — ^if as a matter of fact it had been abolished ? 
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But that was not the opinion of any one concerned at the 
time in those negotiations. I am speaking in the presence 
of one, at all events, of my colleagues in those days. We 
were accused of aboUshing the suzerainty by our opponents. 
Lord Cadogan, in the House of Lords, accused Lord Derby 
of an intention to abohsh the suzerainty. What was the 
reply of Lord Derby ? It was, ' What suzerainty meant in 
the Convention of Pretoria, the condition of things it im- 
pUed, stiU remains.' Lord Derby went on to say, ' Although 
the word was not actually employed, we have kept the 
substance.' Was that consistent with the abohtion of the 
svizerainty 1 My proposition is that the suzerainty was 
never buried, never abohshed, from 1884 down to the present 
time. Throughout successive Grovemments of different 
party complexions the existence of the suzerainty was 
asserted, although the particular word was never used after 
1884. Yes ; but it was never renounced. I agree with the 
leader of the Opposition when he says, what does a word 
matter. As the right honourable gentleman says, we are not 
going to fight about a word. But is he willing to fight about 
the substance ? That is the whole point. As far as the 
word goes I agree with the right honourable gentleman. 
But the cardinal and essential fact is supremacy, predomin- 
ance, preponderance, paramountcy — call it what you will. 
I do not care a brass farthing which of those words you 
choose. You may call it Abracadabra if you like, provided 
you keep the substance. The right honourable gentleman 
the member for Monmouth does not agree with the leader 
of the Opposition, for he said yesterday he rejected para- 
mountcy. It is not merely a question of a word with him. 
He rejects the thing. He says, ' How can you have para- 
mountcy consistent with the independence of the Trans- 
vaal 1 ' I do not agree with the right honourable gentleman. 
I agree much more with the leader of the Opposition. When 
you talk of independence here, it appears that in order not 
to be misunderstood you must always use a tremendous 
series of words to express a meaning which is after all in 
the mind of every one. Of course, when we talk of the 
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independence of the Transvaal we mean independence as 
limited by the Convention. Very well, I submit that 
suzerainty is a better term to use in regard to a State whose 
independence is hmited. 

Sir W. Haecouet : By Convention. 

Mr. Chamberlain : Certainly by Convention. Surely 
no one has ever argued that suzerainty was otherwise than 
defined by the articles of the Convention. I coirfess my 
opinion is — although I have said I did not care about a 
word — ^that suzerainty is a better word than paramountcy. 
' Suzerainty ' expresses our position in regard to the Trans- 
vaal Republic. ' Paramountcy ' would express our position 
better with the Orange Free State, over which we have no 
suzerainty, but in regard to which our relations have always 
been more or less modified by the fact that we have para- 
mount interests. But, as I have said, it matters Uttle what 
is the word, provided we have the substance. But why, 
in those circumstances, was the word used in the dispatch 
of October 16, 1897 ? It has been supposed by the right 
honourable gentleman the member for Monmouth that this 
was a gratuitous introduction of an irritating expression in 
a dispatch which was intended to be conciUatory and to make 
for peace. No, sir, it was not so at all. In my judgment 
the reversion to the word suzerainty was absolutely called for 
by the action of the Boers in attempting openly to imdermine 
the substance of the suzerainty. The name became of im- 
portance when the substance was attacked. That is the 
point. Let us see now how that happened. We are all 
agreed as to the importance of the substance, admirably 
described by Lord Kimberley in 1881 as ' the superiority 
over a State possessing independent rights of government 
subject to reservations in reference to certain specified 
matters.' That is the definition which we have always 
accepted, and upon which we have always proceeded. The 
word was then chosen as most conveniently describing this 
superiority. Let me say, in passing, that it is of collateral 
importance. It is not merely a matter of etymological 
definition, but the importance of the word consists in the 
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impression the word produces upon those foreign Powers 
whose intervention in South Africa we desired to avoid. It 
is a well-understood term. It gives us certain rights in 
regard to them, and for that reason I have always preferred 
it, as a matter of convenience, to any other word that has 
been suggested. Well, this word suzerainty appears in the 
preamble of the Convention of 1881. A great deal of con- 
fusion has arisen from talking of this preliminary part of the 
Convention of 1881 as a preamble. It is not properly a 
preamble. It is the charter of the independence — ^the 
limited independence — of the Transvaal. Destroy the 
preamble and -there is no basis whatever for the independ- 
ence of the Transvaal — ^no legal and constitutional basis. 
That, at all events, is the view we have taken on the subject. 
No doubt, from the moment this Convention was signed — 
although it was described, in the few days that followed, by 
President Kruger as a most magnanimous act on the .part 
of the British Grovemment, one which would gain for ever 
for the British Government and the Queen the loyalty, 
admiration, and gratitude of the Transvaal people — ^from 
almost the day on which his signature was affixed to that 
Convention President Kruger was engaged iu an attempt to 
get it altered. Accordingly, in 1884, a new Conference took 
place. What was the origin of that Conference ? A letter 
from the Boer Government asking Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to consider, what ? Not the abolition of the suzerainty, 
but some restriction of the extent of the suzeraiuty. Those 
are the exact words. They did not claim the abolition of the 
suzerainty — ^they wanted it to be restricted ; as it was so, in 
fact, subsequently, most imprudently as I am obliged to 
confess now. But although that was the letter which the 
Boer Government sent and upon which a deputation from 
them was received, the moment they got here they changed 
their note, and they put in a treaty in the introduction of 
which they claimed to be an iudependent State, and in that 
treaty, as between two independent States, they asked for 
arbitration to settle aU differences that might have or had 
arisen. What was the answer of Lord Derby— of the man 
VOL. II. c 
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who is now said to have abolished the suzerainty 1 He 
returned their treaty to them. He said the terms of the 
treaty and the form of the treaty were such as Her Majesty's 
Government could not even consider. So far, at aU events, 
Lord Derby has not abolished the suzerainty. He refused 
to abolish the suzerainty, and, as I have shown, he in the 
most express manner declined to consider the subject. The 
actual Convention which was signed did not mention 
suzerainty. But why should it ? Will honourable gentle- 
men, those who are lawyers as well as those who are not, 
apply common sense to this proceeding ? You have two 
very formal and important agreements, contracts between 
two parties. Is it customary to interpret these contracts 
by anything else than what is contained within the four 
comers of them 1 If you treat these two Conventions in 
that way, what do you find ? That the second Convention 
says that Her Majesty has been pleased to say such and such 
articles shall be substituted for such and such other articles. 
Suppose an Act of Parliament repealed in terms certain 
clauses of another Act, Clauses 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, would it 
be contended that it also inferentially repealed Clause 1 ? 
Surely in this case, where the second Convention deliberately, 
clearly, and definitely states, as it does, that it substitutes 
certain articles for other articles, what you ought to do is to 
paste these articles over the articles which are repealed and 
leave all the rest standing. I think it is perfectly clear, in 
these circumstances, that the preamble remains — ^that pre- 
amble which is the justification of the suzerainty and which 
is also the foundation of the independence of the South 
African Republic. ' Oh, but,' says the right honourable 
gentleman, ' there was a black line round the preamble in 
one of the documents which was submitted to the Boer 
deputation.' I do not think it is fair, when we know nothing 
about the circumstances, at all events, of those interviews, 
to construe formal documents by inferential statements, 
obiter dicta, memoranda which are not contained in those 
documents. There are heaps of answers that might be made 
to the argument derived from the fact that in the draft of the 
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second Convention which was submitted to the Boers a 
black line was drawn round the preamble of the first Con- 
vention; but the answer which I make — ^I do not know 
whether it is the true one, but it seems to me to be common 
sense — ^is this, that in drawing up the second Convention 
there was no room for the preamble. The second Conven- 
tion had nothing to do with the preamble ; the second Con- 
vention substituted articles by which the suzerainty was 
limited. The preamble remaining, it was not necessary to 
put that preamble once more in the second Convention. I 
am arguing with a lawyer, but it seems to me — being a lay- 
man I do not want to push a legal argument too far — ^that 
if you did put the preamble into the Convention of 1884 you 
would have made nonsense of it ; it wiU not read ; there is 
no reason for putting it in. It does not foUow that because 
you did not put it in in 1884 therefore you repealed it in 1884, 
That is the conclusion that was left on my mind when I first 
came to the consideration of this subject. If this uncer- 
tainty — ^if there is any uncertainty — has produced mis- 
understanding in the minds of the Boers, or in the mind of 
anybody else, what is the moral ? The moral is that in 
diplomacy, as in most other things, you should not only 
mean what you say, but you should say what you mean. 
That being the state of the case, what happened in 1897 ? 
We got a dispatch from the Transvaal Government once 
more making the same proposal which had been made in 
] 884 and summarily rejected by Lord Derby. Once more 
they proposed that we should enter into an arrangement with 
them that aU differences should be subjected to arbitration 
by a foreign State ; which was again the assertion of pre- 
cisely the position which had been rejected in 1884. Sir, it 
was a challenge to us, and if we had not taken notice of that 
challenge it would have been said of us that tacitly we had 
done away with the suzerainty which up to that moment we 
believed to exist. That is the justification, whatever may 
have been the effect, of the introduction of the word 
' suzerainty ' ; that is the justification of it in the minds of 
Her Majesty's Government. Our hands were forced. We 
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had been content, as our predecessors had been content, to 
speak of ' paramountcy ' because we supposed that it was 
less irritating than the word ' suzerainty,' That suzerainty 
was challenged in the substance ; then we thought it 
necessary to reassert the name also. Here is another point 
which I particularly wish to impress upon the mind of the 
right honourable gentleman. How is suzerainty an obstacle 
to a settlement ? I must assume he thinks that the mention 
of suzerainty is extremely irritating to the Boers. Granted, 
for the sake of argument. It was made in October 1897. 
What happened ? Did they immediately get up in a 
tantrum and make a strong reply ? Not a bit of it. They 
allowed the whole controversy to lapse for six months. It 
was six months before we heard a single word in reply. 
When we made our second reply an interval of five months 
was allowed to elapse. It was nineteen months after the 
word had been introduced that they agreed, apparently 
most willingly, to the conference at Bloemfontein, and 
through the whole of that conference, from the beginning to 
the end, the President never put forward the question of 
suzerainty. The only points on which he was apparently 
anxious were the question of indemnity, the question of 
arbitration, and his claim to have entire control of Swaziland. 
I think, therefore, even if it were granted that it was a 
mistake to introduce this question at aU, the right honour- 
able gentleman must admit that it could not have a serious 
effect on the subsequent negotiations. The second point of 
objection which the right honourable gentleman has taken 
to our policy is the publication of Sir Alfred Milner's dispatch. 
WiU the House consider for a moment who Sir Alfred Milner 
is ? What were the circumstances of his appointment ? 
The moment that appointment was made, by common 
acclamation from everybody — every organ of public opinion, 
to whichever party they belonged — Sir Alfred Milner's 
appointment was hailed as the most admirable appointment 
that could possibly have been made. It was recognised that 
he was a most distinguished public servant ; everything he 
had done he had done well. It was said he was a man of 
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great discretion and judgment ; it was said he was a man 
cautious even to an extreme ; it was believed that going to 
that country in difficult and complicated circumstances he, at 
aU events, would not err on the side of temerity. I believe 
Sir Alfred MUner belongs, politically, to the party opposite. 
It is just as good for my argument whether he does or not. 
I thought he belonged to the party opposite, but I do not 
attach any importance to that, because I believe neither 
party, for their own credit, would ever think of party con- 
siderations in selecting an agent for so important a position. 
But having selected an agent you have got to trust him ; you 
have got to assume, after he has been on the spot a sufficient 
time, that his opinion is worthy of the most careful con- 
sideration, and you must not in any way instruct him con- 
trary to his opinion unless you have most complete assur- 
ance to the contrary. Well, when we were publishing an 
important Blue Book, when matters were critical, I had 
not at the time any opinion on the situation from Sir Alfred 
Milner that I could publish. Suppose I had published an 
important Blue Book without an opinion from him : what 
would have been said ? Would not the first thing I should 
have been asked have been : ' Where is Sir Alfred Milner's 
opinion ? If he has given an opinion, why have you sup- 
pressed it ? Why have you acted without his opinion ? ' 
That would be a most reasonable and proper question. 
Therefore I telegraphed to Sir Alfred Milner asking him to 
give his views for their publication. He sent the dispatch : 
I published it as I received it. What is suggested that I 
should have done ? Is it suggested that I should have sup- 
pressed it 1 What a howl of indignation would have come 
from the opposite benches if I had done that. Why, sir, 
if I had disagreed with what Sir Alfred Milner said in that 
dispatch, I doubt very much whether I should have been 
justified in the circumstances of the case, considering the 
character and position of Sir Alfred Milner — ^I doubt whether 
I should have been justified in withholding from the House 
the opinion he had expressed. 
Mr. MacNbill : What about General Butler's dispatches ? 
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Me. Chambeelain : That is a foolish and rather unneces- 
sary intervention. I published, indeed, a dispatch from 
General Butler on purpose to show what his opinion was. 
I had other dispatches from General Butler marked ' Con- 
fidential,' some of them involving personal questions which 
could not, in the pubhc service, have been presented. But 
I myself particularly insisted that one dispatch from General 
Butler should be published in order that his views should 
be known, although I do not consider that General Butler, 
who had just gone to the Cape in a military capacity, had 
at all the same claim to have his opinion represented to the 
House as Sir Alfred Milner had. When I was interrupted 
I was sajdng that clearly it was my duty, except in some very 
exceptional circumstances, to publish Sir Alfred MUner's 
dispatch, sent for the purpose, even if I had disagreed with 
it. But, sir, I agree with every word of it. How can it 
be supposed for a moment that there is a single thing which 
Sir Alfred Milner has done, whether he did it, by the necessity 
of the case, without consultation with me, or whether he 
did it after consultation with me, for which I do not take the 
fullest responsibility 1 But then, I think, the contention 
is that there is a particular passage in Sir Alfred Milner's 
dispatch which I should have suppressed. If I had sup- 
pressed it, it would have had nothing whatever to do with the 
controversy. It is not an offence to the Boers ; it does not 
affect the settlement with them. If there is any criticism 
to be cast upon it, it is that it is unwise to give publicity to 
statements which reflect in any way upon the loyalty of any 
of our own colonies. But, whatever view you take of it, it 
caimot, at aU events, be contended that the publication of 
that passage in the dispatch had anything whatever to do 
with exasperating our relations with the Transvaal. What 
were the words Sir Alfred Milner used ? He said : '^The 
Dutch Press in the Transvaal '■ — everybody knows the 
nature of the Dutch press in the Transvaal — ' and not in the 
Transvaal only ' — ^that refers to a portion of the press in the 
colony — ' preaches openly and constantly the doctrine of a 
Republic embracing all South Africa, and supports it by 
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menacing references to the armament of the Transvaal, its 
alliance with the Orange Free State, and the active sym- 
pathy which in case of war it would receive from a section of 
Her Majesty's subjects. I regret to say that this doctrine, 
supported as it is by a ceaseless stream of malignant hes 
about the intentions of the British Government, is producing 
a great effect upon our Dutch feUow-colonists.' Sir, was 
that true ? Yes, it was. Then, if it was true, does any one 
mean to tell me it was dignified, or proper, or right, or wise 
to play the part of the ostrich, to bury our head in the sand 
and conceal what is a most important element of the situa- 
tion. That, then, is all that I have to say in defence of 
our action in pubUshing the dispatch of Sir Alfred Milner. 
Now, sir, I come to the franchise negotiations. Of course, 
the House is fully aware of the state of things which pre- 
ceded those negotiations. Matters, which had never been 
satisfactory with regard to the treatment of the Uitlanders, 
were going from bad to worse. Not a single grievance had 
been remedied since the raid. On the contrary, additional 
grievances had been created and the old grievances had 
been increased. The last grievance of all was coimected 
with the Edgar murder. I regretted to hear my right 
honourable friend the member for Bodmin on a previous 
occasion making apologies for this transaction. It was 
murder, and if it had stood alone it was not more, perhaps, 
than a murder in any other civiUsed country. But what is 
serious was the way in which the Government treated the 
murderer ; the way in which they provoked and then broke 
up agitations on behalf of the victim and on behalf of justice 
and fair play. The end of that was a petition from the Uit- 
landers to the Government, that a petition came to us from 
the Uitlanders. Her Majesty's Government examined the 
petition, found the grievances substantial, and found the 
charges proved. They then wrote what I think must be 
admitted to have been a most moderate dispatch. No one 
has yet laid finger on a word in that dispatch which could be 
described as provocative. In that dispatch we said that we 
could not permanently ignore the conditions to which our 
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fellow-subjects were reduced, and then we suggested a con- 
ference, which was anticipated by a suggestion from Presi- 
dent Steyn, and which took place at Bloemf ontein, to discuss 
the question. I have seen complaints made that here was 
a failure on the part of the British Government to conduct 
these negotiations properly, and that we were in the wrong 
to put the franchise first. But what was the alternative ? 
There were only two things we could have done. We did 
not pretend that we had then, any more than we had at any 
other time, that we had a right of interference in the internal 
affairs of the RepubUo ; but what we did contend was that 
we had a right to secure justice for our feUow-subjects, and 
we thought that the best way to secure that justice would 
be to enable them to secure justice for themselves ; and, 
above all, we thought that it would be a great advantage 
in future if Her Majesty's Grovemment were discharged from 
the task of taking up any future grievances, and could say : 
' You have your own Parliament, in which you are repre- 
sented. Go to that Parliament and represent your views 
and gain redress in a constitutional way.' There were only 
two alternatives — ^we could put forward, as we did, this 
franchise proposal, which has always been wrongly described, 
as I put it to the right honourable gentleman yesterday, as 
a mere franchise proposal, but which was really a proposal 
for substantial representation — such a representation as 
would enable the Uitlanders to have a fair amount of in- 
fluence upon the legislation of the country in which they 
lived. And we had the alternative between putting that 
forward and between claiming redress for every grievance, 
for scores of grievances — ^which would have involved inter- 
ference in almost every detail of Transvaal administration 
' — ^the courts of justice, the magistrates, the appointment of 
officials, bribery and corruption, monopohes, taxation, and 
matters dealing with civil and political rights. There were 
heaps of other grievances every one of which we should have 
had to raise if we had gone straight to grievances instead of 
taking up a method by which all grievances can be redressed. 
My right honourable friend the member for Montrose has 
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very properly said in one of his speeches that if the Govern- 
ment had done that they would have courted defeat. Yes, 
does any one suppose that President Kruger, who refused our 
mild proposition for the gradual settlement — ^it would not 
have been immediate, it would have taken years fully to 
arrive at — does anybody suppose that if he rejected that 
he would have accepted from us an interference, an inter- 
meddhng control and revision of almost every detail of his 
whole administration ? Then my right honourable friend 
the member for Montrose made a charge against us which is 
clearly not justified. He said that after that we had shifted 
our groimd. Sir, we never shifted our groimd from the 
first minute to the last moment of the day of the ultimatum ; 
our ground has stiU been the same. We never put forward 
new proposals. The proposals were exactly the same as they 
always had been — a substantial and immediate represen- 
tation at any moment to put an end to the immediate tension 
and crisis. 

Mr. Morlby (Montrose Burghs) : I think the right 
honourable gentleman wiU not deny that what I said was 
true. What I mean was that in the dispatch with regard 
to the franchise proposals, he added what I regarded as a 
fatal sentence, that there were other questions which were 
to be settled concurrently with the franchise. 

Mb. Chamberlain : No, sir, that was the Bloemfontein 
Conference. If you will read the protocol of that confer- 
ence, you will find that that was mentioned and explained. 
Let me point out what the position was. Sir Alfred Milner 
proposed a moderate and substantial representation as prac- 
tically a cure — ^not an immediate, but a slow and gradual 
cure — ^for all the grievances of the Uitlanders. Then he 
proposed arbitration for the settlement of all differences of 
interpretation of the Convention, and the third thing was 
a friendly conference to settle certain matters which were 
outside the Convention, and which were not subjects for 
arbitration. Let me tell the right honourable gentleman 
what they were. I only know of two of them. One was 
compensation for the Edgar murder. That might have 
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been arbitrated upon ; but the other and more important 
matter was the treatment of British Indian subjects. That 
was imfortunately outside the Convention, and it had to be 
dealt with as a separate matter. That was not a question 
on which we were going to arbitrate, especially because the 
whole question of the treatment of the coloured races in 
South Africa is a very difficult one, and we have to make 
allowances for the prejudices both in the Transvaal and in 
our own colonies. We therefore thought that an informal 
conference would be much better. Those are the three 
points, and I say again that I am glad to have this oppor- 
timity of removing misconception. Now, sir, how have 
these proposals of ours been described upon the other side ? 
I take any quotations from the other side because I want to 
minimise any difference that may stiU remain. The honour- 
able and learned gentleman the member for South Shields 
saya they were moderate — ^I agree with him — even to the 
extent of being useless if President Ejruger had had the 
cleverness to accept them in full. That is, at all events, an 
arguable view. But I admit I am much more afraid of the 
charge being proved against me of being too moderate than 
I am of any charge being proved against me of being exces- 
sive. Well, sir, these proposals which were made involved 
no danger to the independence of the Transvaal. None 
whatever. They would not have afiected President Kruger's 
personal authority. They would only have proceeded very 
slowly towards that equality which he himself promised and 
to which we all look as the ideal for the whole of South 
Africa. The result of the Bloemfontein Conference was to 
show the spirit of our opponents. President Kruger refused 
these proposals and brought forward a proposal of his own 
which on the face of it was so ludicrous that it could not be 
considered ; and that showed for the first time perhaps 
clearly that there was a gulf between us and that there 
was an essential difference. While President Kruger 
might be willing to give us names, he was not willing to 
give us substance. After the Bloemfontein Conference the 
matter went on ; three futile and inadequate proposals 
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followed each other. The right honourable gentleman made 
a great deal of the statement of mine that I was happy to 
see in each an advance upon the other. It was a difference 
between tweedledmn and tweedledee. 

An HoK. Membeb : Retrospective ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAiNr : Yes, I do not say there were not some 
points of difference between them ; but the last of these 
proposals, like the first, when it came to be examined, did not 
give the sUghtest possibility for hope of any substantial or 
immediate representation. Then came the first real pro- 
posal of a seven years' franchise. It did appear to me to 
make an advance. I did not say it was a basis of settlement, 
but that it made me hope that it might be a basis of settle- 
ment. I saw in it a distinct advance on anything which 
had been proposed before. I hoped it would turn out to 
be a genuine reform, and I proposed an inquiry into the 
matter. I asked that President Kruger would be good 
enough to consult with Sir Alfred Milner before the law was 
passed, thinking that it would be much better that we should 
come to an agreement before the law was passed. President 
Kruger refused again in the spirit in which he has always 
approached this matter, and the law was passed. In the 
dispatch of July 27, which was communicated on August 2, 
we asked for a commission of experts to examine the law and 
to make reports to their respective governments, and that, 
if it were found that they considered that the law did not 
give the substantial representation for which we asked, we 
should make further representations to President Kruger in 
the hope that he would assent to an alteration. What was 
the answer to this request 1 The answer to that dispatch 
was written on August 12, and it was held back because of 
the 'pourparlers going on, and it was only delivered on Sep- 
tember 1. It was a dispatch refusing this iimocent com- 
mission of inquiry into the conditions of the franchise. And 
why did President Kruger refuse it ? Not upon a minor 
point, but because it was derogatory to the independence 
of the Transvaal. If it was — ^if President Kruger believed 
it was — it was of course a flat refusal, and we could not 
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expect him to do anything derogatory to his own inde- 
pendence. If that was his opinion on September 1, and that 
was a genuine answer, we had a right to take it as a flat 
refusal. Now the 'pourjiarlers went on between Mr. Greene 
and Mr. Smuts, but so little did the Transvaal like this 
proposal of the commission, so anxious were they for some 
reason or other to avoid it, that the whole object of the 
'powr-parUrs was to see whether they would be allowed to 
substitute the new proposals for what had been previously 
talked about, the commission. That was the distinct 
object. In order that they might get rid of the inquiry they 
made this proposal. About the proposal there is a good deal 
which has hitherto been entirely unexplained. I am not 
going to speak of the discrepancies which arose between 
Mr. Smuts, the Attorney-General, and Mr. Greene. You 
recollect that they conversed together and each took his 
own notes, and there is always a possibility of a little mis- 
understanding under such circumstances. I am sure there 
is no one in this House who suffers more from misunder- 
standing than myself. I do not therefore rest upon that, but 
it was a very curious thing that when the proposal was 
officially communicated it certainly omitted several very 
important points, which Mr. Greene believed were offered 
to him by Mr. Smuts, and I confess that the probabilities of 
the case are that Mr. Greene's recollection wiU be accurate 
in regard to a matter of that kind. He would hardly sup- 
pose these advantages were offered, imless, at all events, 
they had been mentioned in the conversation. But, how- 
ever that may be, serious discrepancies appeared in the 
official proposal, which was not as favourable as the proposal 
which we imagined was coming to us. And here I come to 
another stage, in regard to which there has hitherto been an 
apparent difference between us and some of our critics. It 
is said that when this proposal came to us we refused it, we 
slammed the door. The right honourable gentleman the 
member for Monmouthshire said, ' You slammed one door 
and refused to open another.' We did not slam the door, 
we did not refuse the proposal, but we accepted it. We 
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accepted all that part which referred, of course, to our 
demands. We agreed to accept the five years' settlement 
as a basis subject to an inquiry, which as they objected 
to a joint inquiry should be a unilateral inquiry. They 
attached conditions. Now what were those conditions ? 
The first was that we should agree to a scheme of arbi- 
tration. We accepted it. We had been negotiating on 
that basis. We proposed it at Bloemfontein. Of course 
we accepted it. They then proposed that we should not 
insist upon our assertion of suzerainty, and we should tacitly 
agree to drop the controversy. We accepted it. I am 
not certain that I should have accepted it if I had not been 
bound by my previous utterances. In the dispatch which 
closed the old controversy of the suzerainty we had said of 
our own motion, without any reference to them, that, 
having laid our views before them, having declared that we 
adhered to them, we did not intend to enforce them any 
further. I referred back to that dispatch and in so doing 
I accepted that condition. So two of the conditions were 
at once accepted. "The next condition was this — ^the right 
honourable gentleman did not state it accurately last night. 
He said the condition was that we should not make this a 
precedent for further intervention. If that had been all 
I do not think we should have refused it ; but what they 
asked in addition was that there should be no further inter- 
vention. With our experience of the Transvaal, with the 
knowledge that the next day some difficulty of a similar 
character might arise, with the knowledge that promises 
made might not be kept, with the knowledge that the 
anticipations we had formed might be disappointed, and 
that we should have all the trouble again in a week's time, we 
were under no circumstances and at no time to practise any 
intervention. That was impossible. If the right honour- 
able gentleman will now consider he will see that our reply 
to the Transvaal dispatch was the acceptance of every 
point except that, instead of giving a pledge that we would 
never interfere again, we expressed a hope, an honest and 
earnest hope, that if these measures were carried out there 
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would be no reason for our intervention. I cannot explain 
to the House why, having got that dispatch from the 
Government, the Transvaal went back on their own proposal. 
We might at once have gone into a commission either uni- 
lateral or joint, as they preferred, in order to discover 
whether there were any pitfalls in the proposals. Person- 
ally I believe that in the interval a malign influence ap- 
peared in our transactions with the Transvaal, and that 
communications were received by the Transvaal from their 
advisers — ^I must not be misunderstood, I am not alluding to 
foreign powers but to advisers of the Transvaal, I make 
that explanation because it struck me as necessary while I 
was speaking, as I am not going to mention names. I do 
believe that influential advisers of the Transvaal must have 
interfered and got them to withdraw the offer which, at all 
events, I hoped might have prevented this crisis, or at 
least have lessened the tension which existed. Then what 
happened ? The Transvaal, without reason as I conceive, 
formally withdrew their own proposal. They asserted that 
we had refused their conditions, although they could not 
prove it. They withdrew their proposal and they went 
back to a proposal which was then, I think, a month 
or six weeks old, and asked us once more to engage in 
a commission which might have met and lasted' for 
weeks, but which in the end was certain to have one, 
only one, result, because in the meantime we had ascer- 
tained from our own examination of the provisions of 
the BiU that as it stood it was perfectly inadequate to give 
us the substantial representation we asked. Let me again 
quote the words of the honourable and learned gentleman 
the member for South Shields. He is a lawyer and quite 
competent to consider a subject of this kind. He said, ' I 
have gone carefully through the proposed Franchise BiU, by 
which President Kruger claims to have given a seven years' 
franchise to the Uitlanders. I do not hesitate to say that 
that Act is a grotesque and palpable sham. I doubt whether 
two hundred or three hundred Uitlanders could be found 
who could honestly fulfil its conditions." I agree entirely 
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with every word of that passage. Is it contended by any- 
body, in face of that statement made by a gentleman who, 
as I say, is not a member of my party, and who is weU quali- 
fied to speak — ^is it contended that we ought to have gone 
back, after aU these three or four months' delay, to an in- 
quiry which could only have been proposed in order to gain 
time while ammunition and arms and food were pouring into 
the Transvaal, and meanwhile the unrest and distress of the 
Rand were increasing every day ? I do not see how it would 
have been possible to maintain the condition of things which 
thus obtained in the Transvaal for the time that would have 
been requisite .for such an inquiry. This withdrawal hap- 
pened on September 8. The right honourable gentleman, 
having first said that we slammed the door, went on to say 
that we had not opened another door. Not only, as I have 
said, was the door not slammed then, but it was not slammed 
afterwards. Why does not the right honourable gentleman 
say that at all events another construction might be put 
upon the delay which took place ? It is true we sent an 
interim dispatch to say we could not accept the proposal, 
the belated proposal, for a new inquiry into an Act which we 
knew to be insufficient and inadequate, and that under these 
circumstances we should have to formulate our own con- 
clusions. We said that under the circumstances it was 
useless to proceed, useless to argue with people who had then 
made up their minds. Suppose they had changed their 
minds. I wiU not say, I will not even imagine, what we 
might have done imder the circumstances. What would 
the right honourable gentleman have done if the Transvaal 
Government, having changed their minds, had proposed to us 
a five years' franchise and all the other conditions, and we 
had refused ? Would he have denoimced us then ? Would 
he not have denounced us with some reason, and shoiild we 
not have had a very difficult task to defend ourselves ? 
Having got from the Transvaal a statement that went back 
on their own proposals and said they would only put for- 
ward proposals that we had declared to be absolutely in- 
adequate, was it a closing of the door to the new propositions 
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from the Transvaal to say that we could not pursue the 
controversy on those lines ? It is perfectly monstrous and 
farcical. I suggest to the right honourable gentleman that 
a charitable construction of our action would be that the 
delay which took place in presenting what must necessarily 
have been an ultimatum was not altogether unconnected 
with the hope that the Transvaal at the last moment might 
make some change in their attitude towards us. Well, 
but over and above that the communication was delayed 
by other reasons. President Steyn had entered into corre- 
spondence with Sir Alfred Milner. I admit that the corre- 
spondence did not offer from the first much hope of anything 
like a satisfactory settlement, and it became perfectly 
evident in the course of it that President Steyn was not really 
proceeding in a way that was likely to have any good result. 
[I think I interrupted the right honourable gentleman on 
this point last night. At aU events, I have now got the 
words.] I find President Steyn said that without the with- 
drawal of the troops on both sides, and an undertaking on 
the part of Her Majesty's Government not to increase them, 
it would be futile to attempt to make or obtain suggestions 
or proposals for a solution of the difficulty. What proposal 
could have been more one-sided than that if we woiid with- 
draw our troops the South African Republics would with- 
draw theirs ? With little transport and impedimenta which 
usually accompany European armies, the Boer troops could 
be easily mobilised. That is not the case with British troops. 
If we moved our troops to the coast, it would take a con- 
siderable time to get them back again, and if the negotiations 
had fallen through our colony would have been overrun. I 
do not believe President Steyn had the least idea that we 
would accept his proposal. The right honourable gentle- 
man says : ' You never treated President Steyn fairly, 
because you would not indicate your proposals.' But in 
this final statement of his he does not talk of our proposals. 
What he says is that it would be futile for him to attempt to 
make proposals for the solution of the difficulty. No doubt 
what he contemplated was that, if other things were satis- 
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factory, we would withdraw our troops and put ourselves 
into a position of inferiority to the Boers should hostilities 
take place, and he would make proposals to us in return for 
that advantage. Heaven knows what they would be ! We 
have no reason to believe they would have been satisfactory. 

Now I am coming to the end, much to my own satisfac- 
tion, and I am inchned to put this question to every fair- 
minded and impartial man in the House. I am not pre- 
tending that there may not be something in all these trans- 
actions on which there may not be reasonable ground for 
criticism. But I ask in this long history which I have given 
of facts, dispatches, and intentions, is there anywhere any 
sign of provocation, blood-guiltiness, desire for war, or of a 
conspiracy to bring about war ? I repudiate such an accusa- 
tion. I am sure it has been based where it has been made 
on a misunderstanding of what has passed and a misappre- 
hension of facts. I am much more afraid of being told that 
I have been patient even to the point of weakness, that I 
have been moderate in the extreme. I confess that my 
only justification in such a case would be that, after all, 
although I do not hold the interests of peace as supreme, 
they are the main object of every British statesman. We 
have been accused of failure to send reinforcements to the 
Cape and elsewhere as the matter became critical. That 
accusation has been made from the last quarter from which 
I should have expected it. I do not think it came with a 
good grace from the benches opposite. That, at aU events, 
must be admitted. But if it comes from this side let me say 
in the first place that during these negotiations, and even 
before that, the garrison of the South African colonies, 
which was originally something like 3000, had been increased 
to 10,000, and from that to 25,000, at which it stands now. 
We have gradually increased our resources there with the 
object of at least putting ourselves in a proper defensive 
position. We were pressed thereto by our own colonists 
and by the Government of Natal. If any Government 
deserves, in this matter, our gratitude and consideration, 
it is the Government of the colony of Natal. Never before 
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in the history of the difficulties in South Africa has the 
Government of the colony so completely identified itself 
with the mother coiuitry, and there are strong reasons which 
should have pulled them in an opposite direction. They are 
the people, we have seen, who were the first to bear the brunt 
of the attack. They were, at the time when the negotia- 
tions were going on and when at any moment ' a bolt from 
the blue ' in the shape of an ultimatum might have produced 
war — ^they were defenceless and open to attack. Yet they 
have thrown in their lot, heart and soul, with the mother 
country, and certainly they are entitled to our lasting 
gratitude. If it be said that after all, even having done 
what we believed to be best, on the advice which we re- 
ceived, humanly speaking, having taken sufficient and 
necessary precautions for a purely defensive attitude — ^if 
it be asked, ' Why did you not send an army corps earlier 1 ' 
I might allude for a moment to the question of popular 
support upon which the right honourable gentleman was 
rather sarcastic yesterday. I think we speak of different 
things. When we are speaking of popular support, we are 
not thinking, as he appears to be, of votes or strength given 
to a particular Government. We are thinking of the in- 
terests of the country. Sir, a great war such as this is not 
one that any Government or statesman can contemplate 
without serious misgivings. To carry on such a war with 
so many difficulties, in such compUcations, with a country 
seriously divided by a strict party line — ^that would be bad 
for the national interests. I do not see how a Government 
could satisfactorily prosecute a war under such conditions, 
hampered and embarrassed at every turn. I do not see 
how — ^what is far more important — ^they could ever arrange 
a satisfactory peace. It has been our earnest desire to 
carry with us as far as possible both parties in the country, 
to reduce our differences, and, if we have differences, not to 
exaggerate them. If we had proposed a month ago to send 
an army corps to South Africa and come here with proposals 
to spend a million and a half on animals and eight and a 
half millions more on the necessary preparations, would 
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the party opposite as a whole have supported us ? October 
6, three days before the ultimatum, declared that there was 
no need for military preparations. ... If a month or 
more ago we had sent any large body of troops to South 
Africa, honourable gentlemen opposite, holding the opinions 
they did, must have opposed us, and the result would have 
been a party division which would have shown the country 
to have been seriously divided in a time of great crisis ; 
the Liberal party would have been more or less alienated, 
and our position in future negotiations seriously hampered. 
. • . Sir, we do not pretend that we are infallible, any 
more than any previous Government, but we do claim that 
as much as any previous Government we are anxious for 
the honour and the interests of this country. And, sir, we 
think it is in consequence of that we have received the great 
measure of support from the great mass of our coimtrymen, 
and that we have seen that magnificent demonstration of 
loyalty, and not only of loyalty, but of sympathy with our 
object, which has been made by our self-governing colonies. 
Tlu-oughout these negotiations we have put first the objects 
we had in view, of maintaining the equality of the two races, 
of securing protection for British subjects, and to confirm 
and uphold the suzerainty of the Queen. We have been, 
as I have shown, as anxious for peace as any man on the 
other side of the House or in the country, but we have held 
that there are things which are even more important than 
peace itself, and in order to attain peace it is sometimes 
necessary to face the contingency of war. In our endeavour 
to maintain peace we have shown the utmost conciliation, 
we have shown endless patience. We have run some risk, 
but we have never from the first to the last for the sake of 
peace been prepared either to betray our countrymen or 
to allow the paramountcy, or whatever you call it, to be 
taken from us. President Kruger has settled the question ; 
he has appealed to the God of battles, and I say with all 
reverence and gravity we accept the challenge, believing 
that we have our quarrel just. 
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THE SOUTH AFEICAN WAR : ' TRUSTEES OF 
A FEDERATION' 

HoTTSE OF Commons, Febeuary 5, 1900 

[The occasion on which this speech was deliveied was an amendment on 
the Address moved by Lord E. Fitzmaurice, condemning the Government 
for their want of foresight and judgment in their conduct of South African 
afiairs since 1895, and in their preparations for the war. It was a dark 
moment in the history of the war — and of the country. The ' black week ' 
of Stormberg, Magersfontein, and Colenso was fresh in the public mind. 
Ladysmith, Kimberley, and Mafeking were all besieged, and their fate still 
hung in the balance. Abroad, the enemies of England exulted. In these 
circumstances the attacks on the Government were renewed which had 
practically ceased in response to the Colonial Secretary's appeal after the 
delivery of the Boer ultimatum, and in these circumstances Mr. C!hamber- 
lain spoke, following Sir WUliam Harcourt. His speech was described at 
the time as ' conspicuous for dignity, candoiu:, breadth of view, clearness 
of purpose, and ^ent disdain of the trivial sophistries wherewith little 
men prove their incapacity to treat great afiairs.' Its efiect was addition- 
ally to puU together a nation not disheartened by disaster, but anxious. 
The reference to the help given from the Dominions, and to the position 
of England ' as trustees not merely of a kingdom but of a federation,' is 
significant.] 

EvEBY man who addresses the House in this debate must 
form his own judgment of what it is fitting and useful and 
patriotic to say on such an occasion, at such a time, and in 
such an assembly. The right honourable gentleman who 
has just sat down has no doubt formed his own standard. 
I can only say that I think to-morrow the country wiU differ 
from that standard. What is the situation ? We have 
reached a critical stage of the war. The situation is un- 
doubtedly serious, although I hesitate to adopt the extreme 
language of some speakers. I do not believe that the country 
is in danger. I think such a phrase is excessive, and I think 
it is unwise to give to others the opportunity of quoting ua 
when we depreciate ourselves. But undoubtedly there is 
sorrow in many homes. Do you suppose that not aU of 
us are sensible of it 1 There is anxiety in all our hearts, 
and there is, above all, in the mind of the people an over- 
whelming desire that every nerve shall be strained to bring 
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this war to a triumphaut conclusion. The country is in 
need of guidance and of encouragement from this House, 
not from one party alone. The country asks from all of 
us a recognition of past mistakes and reassurance as to the 
future. The attitude of the country has been admirable. 
It has extorted the approval even of the most hostile critics. 
Throughout it has shown no desire to find scapegoats, 
whether among generals or among Ministers. It has shown 
that it expects all of us to work together, with a single mind, 
to discover the causes of our mistakes, to find out the 
remedy, to profit by those mistakes, and to co-operate 
heartily, without regard to persons or to parties, in securing 
the end which we all have in view. That is the situation, 
and what is the message that the right honourable gentleman 
brings to his countrymen ? Whom is he addressing to- 
night ? This House ? Yes ; but what beside ? He is 
addressing all those who have suffered in this war, all who 
have suffered in this country, all who have suffered in our 
colonies in Africa, in the Cape and in Natal, where the 
greatest sufferings have been loyally and readily endured 
in the confidence that this country will see the matter to 
the end. And he is also addressing those spectators abroad 
to whom he referred in his closing passages. And to them 
what does he say ? He enters upon a critical examination, 
characteristic in this, that it omits almost everything that 
we think of importance, of all that preceded this war — 
and with what object ? In order to indicate to all these 
people that the war is an immoral war, an unjust war, that 
all these sacrifices have been thrown away, that the splendid 
offers and assistance given to us by our colonies have been 
futile and wasted, even if they have not been absolutely 
injurious ; and he finds arguments for those who gloat over 
the misfortunes of the country. That is not all. He has 
embarked on a personal and historical retrospect of the 
situation, and of the events which led up to and accompanied 
the Majuba Convention. Unlike those of his colleagues at 
that time who still remain alive, he not only offers justifica- 
tion, which perhaps may weU be offered, for the course 
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which was then taken, but in the light of all that has happened 
since he gives us to understand that if he had influence 
and power he would do the same thing again. And in the 
middle of this war, while its fortunes are still hanging in the 
balance, that is the future which he offers to the people of 
this country and to our colonial fellow-citizens. One more 
remark I must make about the speech of the right honour- 
able gentleman, because he thought it appropriate to this 
debate and to this particular occasion to refer back to the 
committee of inquiry into the raid, which was closed by his 
suggestion about three years ago, and to a speech which 
I made at that time, which also is now three years old, in 
order to base upon that a suggestion that that committee 
should be reopened. All I say with regard to that to-night 
is that the matter is down for consideration on the motion 
of the honourable member for Merthyr, and when that comes 
forward I will say whatever I may think it necessary to say 
upon the subject. The right honourable gentleman will 
forgive me if, to-night at any rate, I fail to foUow him, 
because I think I have a higher and a more important duty. 
How shall I deal with these criticisms against the policy 
of the Grovemment previous to the commencement of the 
war ? I might leave honourable and right honourable 
gentlemen opposite to answer one another. I might leave 
the honourable and learned gentleman the member for 
South Shields to answer the honourable and learned gentle- 
man the member for Diunfries. I might leave the honour- 
able baronet the member for Berwick to answer the right 
honourable gentleman who has just sat down. I might 
refer to the fact that those honourable gentlemen who have 
taken this critical view of the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment have not added one atom, one iota, one new fact, or 
one new argument or suggestion to what they said at great 
length, and to which we repUed at equal length, in the short 
session of October last. And why are we now, after this 
House has decided, after the country has decided, again to 
be dragged into that issue when we have still more important 
and urgent matters to discuss ? But, although I am not 
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inclined to any repetition, although I refuse absolutely to 
be drawn into a discussion of petty details, I do feel that 
those who are the losers by this war, those especially who 
have lost in person or friends or relatives, are entitled to 
have it insisted upon again and again, whenever the question 
is raised that this war is just and necessary. I want the 
House for a few minutes to look at the matter broadly — ^not 
to stop to consider the shreds and patches of the subject, 
but the general drift of events and the general current of 
policy. We have to watch the river as it flows to the sea, 
and not to waste time in paddling in the eddies which seem 
to, but do not, delay its course. Speaking from that point 
of view, I say that the issues between Boer and Briton, 
between this country and the South African Republics, are 
great issues, are real issues, are not technical issues — ^that 
they do not stand upon the triviahties of debate, and are 
not to be considered as if it were a civil case in a civil court. 
The right honourable gentleman, I will do him the justice 
to say, said that these issues cannot be discussed, as they 
are sought to be discussed by the terms of this amendment, 
by confining yourselves strictly to the year 1895, when this 
Government became responsible for South African afEairs. 
No, sir, these issues existed. The root causes of this dis- 
agreement were there long before 1895, even before 1881. 
The raid, the Bloemfontein Conference, the franchise 
question — all these are not, as the right honourable gentleman 
appears to think they are, causes. They are only incidents 
and consequences of the disagreement which has been going 
on for a long time. This difference, this vital dijBEerence, 
did not begin with Majuba, but it was intensified by the 
policy of Majuba. That, I think, most of us, who, as the 
right honourable gentleman says I was, were personally and 
particularly responsible for that policy — even we are unable 
to resist the evidence of history, the evidence of all that has 
passed since. We cannot fail to see that, as a policy, the 
policy of magnanimity was a mistake. What happened ? 
The right honourable gentleman jumped from Majuba to 
the raid, I think, and he omitted all the intervening time. 
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Why, before the ink of the Majuba Convention was dry the 
Boers began to try and break that Convention. Why, sir, 
the whole history of our relations is a history of this continual 
effort to get out of the obhgations which they had accepted, 
and which were the conditions of the magnanimity to which 
I have referred. How otherwise could it be when you think 
of the facts ? Mr. Gladstone was not imfriendly to the Boers. 
Mr. Gladstone was the head of the Government which made 
the Majuba Convention ; and yet, within three years of 
the signing of that Convention, Mr. Gladstone was obliged 
to take aU those terrible risks upon which the right honour- 
able gentleman who has just sat down dilated — ^the risk of 
civil war, the risk of Dutch opposition, the risk of serious 
armament and cost to this country — and to send a military 
expedition to force and compel the Boers to observe the 
conditions of the Majuba Convention. That is only one 
illustration. What happened in the time of the late Govern- 
ment ? What happened when Lord Loch went to Pretoria ? 
The history of that proceeding has never been written, and 
perhaps never will be. But it is well known that affairs 
at that time were in a most critical position, and that 
military movements were taking place in consequence. 
I come down later. Well, after the raid, and when we had 
been in office only a few months, there arose the question 
of the drifts. What happened then ? We were advised 
and urged to send an ultimatum which must have led to 
war, if President Kruger had not given way. We were 
urged and advised and pressed to send it — by whom ? 
By the Cape Goverimient, in which Mr. Schreiner, the 
present Prime Minister, was then Attorney-General, and 
not merely a consenting party, but an advising party. 

Mr. Swift MacNbill : Hear, hear, hear. 

Me. Chambeelain : The honourable gentleman opposite 
will excuse me on this occasion if I think the subject is too 
grave to give him the notice which no doubt he expects. 
I have referred to the drifts. I want to refer to another 
incident which also occurred in the time of the late Govern- 
ment to which I myself attach very considerable importance. 
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I refer to that admirable dispatch of Lord Ripon's, a portion 
of which has been published in the Blue-book with his con- 
sent. I may be told that that dispatch was not sent. No ; 
and if I wished to make a controversial point I should ask 
— ^Why it was sent to Lord Loch, the High Commissioner, 
and why he was afterwards told to withhold it 1 But that 
is not necessary for my purpose. What I want to point out 
is that the late Grovemment, just before we came into office, 
had found that it was necessary and right, in spite of the 
limitations of the Convention, to interest themselves in the 
affairs of the Transvaal. And I want to point out that their 
remedy for the difficulties which then existed, and which I 
found confronting me when I came into office, was a five 
years' franchise. That was the remedy which we borrowed 
from our predecessors in office, and which I suppose was good 
enough in their hands, although it is condemned in ours. 
I think I have stated enough to show that the difficulties 
between ourselves and the Transvaal were not the work 
of one Government. Lideed, I should not myself say they 
are the work of any Govenmient. They are inherent in 
the circumstances ; in the great difference which exists 
between Boer character and British character ; between 
Boer civilisation and British civilisation ; and between 
Boer education and British education. There you will find 
the root cause of all that has happened. What has been the 
Boer policy ? I am not talking of conspiracy ; but what 
has been the Boer aspiration from first to last ? It has 
been to get rid of every shred and vestige of British suprem- 
acy, and substitute for it a Boer supremacy. I do not say 
that at all times, or from the first, the Boers contemplated 
that this was to be obtained by force of arms, although 
they have never shrunk, in my opinion, from indicating 
that they were ready when the proper time came to resort 
to arms. But what the Boers hoped for was that what 
they could not get from the Government they would get 
from the Opposition. I am not speaking now of the present 
Opposition. But if any Government had the courage to 
meet their assaults on the Convention, the Boers trusted to 
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the working of our party politics to give them the victory in 
the end. And this must also be remarked. It was a contest 
for supremacy ; but for what kind of supremacy ? The 
supremacy of the Boers means, as we know, the inferiority of 
every other race. Our supremacy, so far as we have been 
able to use it, has been used and will be used in order to 
secure the equality of the white races and justice for the 
black. Well, sir, there was the issue. It was a contest for 
supremacy, dating back I know not for how many years, and 
for a different kind of civilisation. That issue had got to be 
tried ; that battle had got to be fought ; one or other party 
had to give way if peace was to be preserved. Does not the 
House think now that in this matter we may perhaps have 
drifted too long ? It is easy to be wise after the event. But 
ovu: hesitation — ^again I am speaking of no particular Govern- 
ment and of no particular period — ^has had the effect, year 
by year, of strengthening the determination and the power 
of the Boers to resist us. When we came into office we felt 
very quickly that a solution must be found. Things could 
not go on with a rapid and daily increase in the hostility 
between the two races. That was the worst feature of the 
situation — ^the growing feeling of dissatisfaction and irrita- 
tion between peoples who ought to have lived amicably to- 
gether and who had, as a rule, previously done so. The time 
had come when in some way or other this long-standing 
difference must be settled. We believed then and we hoped 
to the last that a peaceful settlement could be attained. We 
hoped that when President Kruger saw how little it was we 
asked, and how determined we were to have it, he would give 
way. I take all the blame that the House considers is due 
for such a belief. If you say that our preparations were not 
sufficient, that we had not enough troops there when war 
broke out, that we had not a sufficiently large force there for 
defensive action, that no doubt is due to the fact that we 
hoped for peace, that we were determined to exhaust every 
means for securing peace and to do nothing that we thought 
would seriously endanger it. You may blame us, and 
perhaps rightly, that throughout this business we have been 
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too anxious for peace. But no impartial man, no man who 
knows the facts, can truly and properly blame us for having 
been too eager for war. Our efforts were fruitless. Our 
objects were reasonable. They were the same objects that 
the late Grovemment had. Our demands were moderate, 
even to inefficiency. They were the same demands that 
right honourable gentlemen opposite were prepared to make. 
The possibility of a settlement was open up to the last 
moment before the ultimatum was delivered ; and the 
breach did not come from us. What more would you have 
had us do ? What more would any friend of peace have 
had us do ? There is only one alternative course to the one 
we pursued, and that is suggested in the speeches of some 
at least of the honoiuable gentlemen opposite. What they 
say is this : ' When you prayed, when you begged, when you 
supplicated, we were with you ; we even looked on without 
opposition when you pressed, when you urged, when you 
insisted. But there we stopped. You may do aU this, but 
you must not compel by force. The moment it appeared 
that President Kruger was not to be moved by your supplica- 
tions, was not frightened by your insistence, at that moment 
you should have retired from the scene, you should have 
scuttled, you should have surrendered the interests for which 
you are the trustees — ^the interests, not of the nation alone, 
but of the Empire.' A good deal has been said in this debate 
about Dutch opinion. I think the leader of the Opposition 
said something — ^I do not know whether he referred to the 
Colonial Office, or Sir Alfred Milner, or the Government — 
but he said something about the coolness between ourselves 
and the representatives of Dutch opinion. I know of no cool- 
ness except so far as that arises necessarily from differences 
of opinion. But I will say this about the Dutch. I appre- 
ciaiie, as every one must do, most heartily and sincerely 
the difficulties in which our loyal Dutch fellow-subjects 
have found themselves placed in this situation. Their 
loyalty is more precious than ordinary loyalty, because of 
the strain upon them, because of the ties of race, and in 
some cases the ties of blood, which unite them with those 
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who are now the enemies of the British Crown. I feel all 
that — ^I make all allowances for them. But I wish in return 
that right honourable gentlemen opposite — and the leader 
of the Opposition is a great offender in this respect — ^would 
not ignore the loyal British. If their opinion is taken, we 
are told they were the authors of the raid, and, I suppose, 
that they would have come home to reside in Park Lane. 
No, sir, those whom we have consulted, whose opinion we 
value, are those who are now giving of their property, giving 
of their children, giving their persons, in order to aid Her 
Majesty in this conflict. The strain and stress of war has 
been upon these men in Natal and Cape Colony, and they 
are bitterly injured and hurt by the neglect which is shown 
towards their views and by the sneers to which they are 
occasionally subjected. Now, sir, I say this is my pro- 
position. The war is a just, a righteous, and a necessary 
war. I appeal to the party opposite, and I ask them, Do 
they say that this war is just, is necessary, is righteous ? 
We know that they are divided. I ventiure on the opinion 
that those among them — ^I am speaking now entirely of what 
I may call the British members — ^who take the view that the 
war is unjust, unrighteous, are in a majority on that side of 
the House. It is a thing to which I think we should not shut 
our eyes, and which I regard as a matter of great gravity. 
Sir, it is only because the majority of the Liberal party hold 
that opinion that they put before the House such an amend- 
ment as this ; when you deplore the want of judgment, the 
want of foresight, and the want of knowledge you imply, 
if you do not say it in so many words, that the war might 
have been prevented if those qualities had been possessed 
by Her Majesty's Grovemment— in the same degree in which 
they are possessed by the Opposition. Yes, but a war that 
could be prevented is an unnecessary war, and I am not here 
to argue that an unnecessary war can ever be a just one. 
That being the case, I proceed to ask a question. Why 
have not these gentlemen who entertain these views the 
courage of their convictions ? Why do not they vote 
against the war ? They have no business to vote for this 
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amendment, any one of them. They should vote for the 
amendment of the honourable gentlemen from Ireland, 
which is to follow the present one ; they should vote for the 
immediate commencement of negotiations with a view to 
peace. That is the only consistent and logical course. In- 
stead of which, what they are doing is to vote that this war 
is unjust, unrighteous, and unnecessary, and then to vote 
for its vigorous prosecution. WeU, but what about the 
minority, those whom I fear are a minority on the other side, 
those who agree with us that the war is just and was in- 
evitable ? I do not suppose that, any more than we, they 
thought always that the war was inevitable. I take it that, 
like us, having regard to what has happened, having regard 
to the proof, the evidence that we have been daily increasing 
as to the enormous preparations of the Boers, the evidence 
of a carefully prepared plan for the invasion of British 
colonies, the propaganda which we know has been going on 
among the Dutch subjects of Her Majesty, having regard to 
the conduct of the negotiations, having regard to the delivery 
of the ultimatum, and the invasion and annexation of British 
territory, having regard to the terms of the manifestoes that 
have been issued by the two Presidents — ^I take it that they 
feel, as we feel now, that the war could not have been avoided 
except by an absolute surrender on the part of Great Britain 
of aU those things to which we attach importance. Then, 
believing as you do that the war was inevitable, how can you 
vote for an amendment which says that the war ought to 
have been avoided ? What an inconsistent position ; how 
unworthy of those honourable and right honourable gentle- 
men who appear to me to be in the position of accepting 
something to which they are utterly opposed, because they 
are allowed to vote for something else with which they 
happen to agree. A policy of that kind is said to unite the 
party ; well, it may unite the party, but it serves in the face 
of Europe to throw doubt upon the union of the kingdom. 
I do not suppose that the country is at aU interested in the 
logical position of statesmen on the other side ; I believe, as 
I have already said, that the one thing which is in their 
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minds is theii desire to be assured that the war shall be 
vigorously prosecuted, and that the results shall be com- 
mensurate with the sacrifices which have been made. We 
have suffered checks, we have made mistakes ; I am not 
anxious to dispute the blame. Let the Grovemment bear the 
brunt of it until, at all events, the time is come, under 
happier auspices, when we can see how far that blame is to 
be apportioned between the system and those who have to 
administer it. In the meantime, blame us by all means. 
What is urgent is to retrieve those checks, and to repair 
those mistakes. As to what we are doing in that respect I 
must refer again to that admirable speech by my honourable 
friend the Under-Secretary for War, which, I am glad to 
hear from the right honourable gentleman opposite, excited 
as much admiration for its manner and ability on the other 
side of the House as it gave pleasure to his personal and 
poHtical friends on this side. 

How do we meet this charge of mistakes ? Not by denying 
the mistakes, not by saying what we have done, but what 
we are doing. You say we sent too few troops ; we are 
pouring troops into South Africa; you have been told that 
in a few weeks you will have an army there of about 200,000 
men. You said we were forgetful of the need for mounted 
men ; we have been increasing the number of horse infantry 
imtil in a very short time the number of mounted men in 
the British forces will be almost as great, if not quite as 
great, as the total of mounted men in the Boer army. You 
say our artillery was insufficient, and that it was not heavy 
enough ; we have sent battery after battery imtQ now you 
have an unexampled force of that arm, and we have at the 
same time added a number of the heavier form of guns. 
When the war began no doubt the needs of the war were 
underestimated, and at that time — it is part of the same 
mistake — we failed to respond as we ought to have done 
to the splendid offers which came to us from our colonies. 
We accepted enough to show how much we valued their 
assistance, but we hesitated to put upon them any greater 
strain than we thought would assist us. What is happening 
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now ? They are multiplying their ofiers, and every one is 
gratefully, promptly, appreciated and accepted. Sir, we 
shall have in this war before it is over an army of colonials 
called to the aid of Her Majesty who will outnumber the 
British army at Waterloo, and who will be nearly equal to 
the total British force in the Crimea. It is said, I hope not 
correctly, that in the first instance the services and special 
knowledge of these colonial troops were not properly 
appreciated by the authorities. I hope that was not true ; 
but, at all events. Lord Roberts, with that kindly instinct 
which makes him so beloved by aU who serve him, has selected 
from the colonial force a guard of honour which he takes as 
his personal bodyguard. Then we are told that a strategical 
mistake was made when a large portion of the army was 
diverted to Ladysmith. I will not argue a question which 
is outside my competence ; but if that be a mistake, it is 
rapidly being corrected, and Lord Roberts wiU shortly 
have, if he has not already under his command, an army 
larger than that with which we intended to carry out the 
original plan of campaign, and upon which we base all our 
calculations, all our estimates, all our hopes, and which we 
still trust and beheve will fulfil them. Meanwhile the spirit 
of the nation is absolutely unbroken. There is no sacrifice 
which they are not wiUing to make, there is no sacrifice 
which we will not ask of them if we think it necessary 
to succeed. We must go further than this, we admit it. 
Here is a war imder new conditions, in a new country, with 
new arms, and with a people whose tenacity and courage 
are as admirable as those of our own soldiers. It has 
proved to require larger forces than anything that ever 
was estimated in any scheme that was ever framed by any 
previous Government in any previous war. That shows us, 
that convinces us, that the scheme which involves territorial 
defence as weU as offensive action must be reconsidered in 
the light of recent events. A statement has been promised 
to the House on this subject, and with regard to it I will 
only say two things. I wiU say in the first place that one 
of the lessons of this war is the enormous defensive power 
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possessed by irregular or volunteer troops when fighting in 
defence of their own country. To that lesson we are widely 
awake, and it must not be lost sight of in any review of the 
situation ; and I hope that steps wiU be taken to take 
advantage of that splendid material which is always at 
our disposal in this country, and which, with proper assist- 
ance, with hberal support and consideration, and perhaps 
with a great deal of money, may be made the most effective 
defensive force that the world has ever known. The second 
point is this — ^When we propound this scheme we shall do 
so, not as a party, but as hmnbly endeavouring to represent 
the wishes of the nation. We invite suggestions, we invite 
criticism, we invite assistance to make that scheme perfect ; 
we shall welcome co-operation, and shall not be satisfied 
unless this whole House joins in what is so important in 
the interests of the nation. I think that I have been frank 
with the House. I have not spared the Government ; I 
have admitted mistakes ; but do not let us make perhaps 
a greater mistake than any, do not let us exaggerate. We 
have not told the whole case with regard to these matters. 
I think that those hostile critics who keep sharp eyes upon 
our performances might be led by what has been said in 
some quarters to justify their statement that this Empire 
is bleeding to death, that our prestige is all gone, and that 
we he a helpless wreck at the mercy of our enemies. No, sir. 
The situation is reaUy very different from that. What other 
nation in the world could have put 180,000 men into the 
field 7000 miles from these shores — a volunteer army — ^in 
so short a time ? Where else could the transport have been 
found for such a large force, working with such precision, 
such speed, and such safety ? When we talk of defects in 
the administration, defects on the part of those on the spot 
and defects on the part of the office here — ^I speak in the 
presence of military men — ^it appears to me that never before 
has so large a force been manoeuvred and at the same time 
the commissariat and the medical service worked so smoothly. 
That is something, then, to put on the other side. Has any 
other nation a better right to be proud of her soldiers 1 
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Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotsmen have vied with each 
other in heroic efforts and have performed what have been 
admitted to be almost impossible feats — ^impossible to any 
other infantry. May we not for one moment, forgetting 
all personal and political differences, stand on common 
ground in admiration of those who have added to the renown 
which already belonged to the historic regiments in which 
they serve ? I speak of the troops from this country, but, 
of course, I speak with equal praise of the colonial soldiers 
who have been shoulder to shoulder in every conflict in 
which they have been engaged, and who have shown, besides, 
a special knowledge which has made them almost invaluable. 
All alike are worthy ; and I think that, whatever we may 
feel — ^humiliation if you please — at the defects which have 
been disclosed, that humiliation must be accompanied by 
the deepest pride. 

I have dealt rather by way of summary than by way 
of argument with the measures by which we are trying 
to correct our deficiencies, and by which we hope before 
long to secure complete success. But when we have 
secured success, what then ? It would be prestunptuous, 
it would be premature, to talk now of the details of settle- 
ment. But the nation upon whom we are calling has a 
right to know, when a vote of censure like this is moved — 
which, if successful, would change the Government — ^what 
the Government think and what their would-be successors 
think upon the subject — ^what is, not the detail, as I 
have said, but the general principle upon which we have 
proceeded. We have had utterances from several right 
honourable gentlemen on the front bench opposite. They 
have been divided as to such a declaration as that which 
was made by the honourable baronet the member for 
Berwick.^ I do not wish to quibble about words, but I 
should say it appears to me that we are in substantial 
agreement with him. The utterances of other right honour- 
able gentlemen — ^the leader of the Opposition in especial, 
I single him out only because of his representative character 

' Sir Edward Grey. 
VOL. II. E 
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— ^the honourable and learned member for Dumfries, the 
noble lord the member for Cricklade were cryptic, but, as 
far as I understood them, profoundly unsatisfactory. I 
say, speaking for the Government, that in so far as in us 
lies there shall be no second Majuba. Never again, with 
our consent, while we have the power, shall the Boers be able 
to erect in the heart of South Africa a citadel from whence 
proceed disaffection and race animosities. Never again 
shall they be able to endanger the paramountcy of Great 
Britain. Never again shall they be able to treat an EngUsh- 

an as if he belonged to an inferior race. 

I have said I do not come forward as an apologist 
for the Government. If the House thinks that our mis- 
takes are unpardonable, we submit ourselves to their 
judgment. But, although I will not apologise for the 
Government, I should like to say one or two words on 
behalf of this nation. We were asked the other day to 
dispel the gloom which it was said had settled upon the 
nation. I do not accept the phrase. I know of no such 
feeling. I know, as I have said, of anxiety, of regret, and 
even of a certain perfectly natural irritation, but I know 
of no hesitation, no vacillation ; I know of nothing which 
approaches to fear or to gloom. Keverses try the temper of 
a nation, and our people have borne the test ; and every 
reverse has only been the signal for new offers of patriotic 
assistance from this country and new offers from our fellow- 
subjects across the seas. That, indeed, is a fact of the situa- 
tion which I hope we can never forget. Never before in the 
history of our Empire has it so reahsed its strength and its 
unity. The splendid and, above aU, the spontaneous rally 
of the colonies to the mother country affords no slight 
compensation even for the sufferings of war. What has 
brought them to your side ? What has brought these 
younger nations to Great Britain, induced them to spring 
to arms even before you called upon them ? It is that 
Imperial instinct which you deride and scorn. Our colonies, 
repelled in the past by indifference and apathy, have re- 
sponded to the sympathy which has recently been shown 
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to them. A sense of common interest, of common duty, an 
assurance of mutual support and pride in the great edifice 
in which they are all members have combined to consolidate 
and estabUsh the unity of the Empire ; and these peoples, 
shortly — ^very shortly as time is measured in history — about 
to become great and populous nations, now for the first time 
claim their share in the duties and responsibilities as well 
as in the privileges of Empire. Accordingly you have the 
opportunity, now that you are the trustees, not merely of 
a kingdom, but of a federation, which may not, indeed, be 
distinctly outhned, but which exists already in spirit at any 
rate. You are the trustees : they look to you as holding the 
headship of your race ; and we owe to them an infinite debt 
of gratitude for the moral as well as material support that 
they have given us. This is a question in which their 
interest is indirect. They see it with clearer vision than we 
do. Their eyes are not distorted by party poUtics. Sir, I 
wiU never believe that these free communities would have 
given their support and approval to any cause which was 
not just and righteous and which was not based on the 
principles on which their own institutions have been founded. 
Whatever may be the future, I say that we shall have to 
congratulate ourselves on the compensations as well as upon 
the evils of war. In Africa, these two races, so interesting, 
so admirable each of them in their own way, so different in 
some things, will now, at any rate, have learned to respect 
one another. I hear a great deal about the animosities 
which will remain after the war. I hope I am not too 
sanguine when I say I do not beUeve in them. When 
matters have settled down, when equal rights are assured 
to both the white races, I believe that both will enjoy 
the land together in settled peace and prosperity. Mean- 
while, we are finding out the weak spots in our armour and 
trying to remedy them ; we are finding out the infinite 
potential resources of the Empire ; and we are advancing 
steadily, if slowly, to the realisation of that great federation 
of our race which will inevitably make for peace and liberty 
and justice. 
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Birmingham, January 11, 1902 

[In reference to Count Bulow, the German Chancellor, who had character- 
ised Mr. Chamberlain's quite amicable claim, that the methods of the British 
forces in the field in South Africa were not in fact so drastic as the Gfermans' 
in the war of 1870, as the insult of a ' distorted judgment.'] 

What I have said, I have said. I withdraw nothing. I 
qualify nothing. I defend nothing. As I read history no 
British minister has ever served his country faithfully and 
at the same time enjoyed popularity abroad. I make 
allowance, therefore, for foreign criticism. I wiU not follow 
an example that has been set to me. I do not want to give 
lessons to a foreign minister, and I will not accept any at 
his hands. I am responsible only to my sovereign and to 
my countrymen. 



UNITED EMPIRE 
Grocers' Hall, London, Aitgxjst 1, 1902 

[In acknowledgment of the honorary freemanship of the Grocers' Company, 
conferred on Mr. Chamberlain and on Lord Kitchener.] 

Master, My Lords and Gentlemen, — In the first instance, 
I desire to offer to you the most hearty thanks for the cordial 
welcome you have given to me and for the honour you have 
done me this evening. I am well aware that the distinction 
that you have conferred has been in your history only 
sparingly accorded. I receive it with gratitude and pride, 
and I shall always keep this permanent memorial of your 
generous appreciation with the greatest satisfaction and 
pleasure. The unstinted recognition of public service, 
however imperfect and incomplete it may be, is a great 
characteristic of British public life, and it is an encourage- 
ment to those who engage in public work, if, like myself, 
they are deeply sensible of how far their actual performance 
has lagged behind their good intention, nevertheless to 
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have won, in the course of their endeavour to do their duty, 
the goodwill and the affectionate regard of their countrymen. 
Such testimony as that which you have paid to-night is 
doubly valuable as coming from a great representative 
institution, representative of the intelligence, energy, and 
patriotism of the greatest city in the world. The interest 
of the occasion and the honour you have done me is greatly 
enhanced, in my opinion, by the fact that you have associated 
with me two great Englishmen — oh, I beg pardon, I should 
have said a great Englishman and a great Irishman — ^with 
whom it has been my privilege to co-operate during recent 
years, and to whom we all owe a debt of gratitude which it 
is not easy to express in words. In Lord Kitchener we 
have a soldier who makes us proud of the British army, 
who has showed the qualities which have in aU times 
honoured the profession of arms, whose patience, tenacity, 
and infinite resource have enabled him on two critical 
occasions to render great service to his country, and now 
to accomplish a task which was one of the most difficult 
that could have been entrusted to any leader in the field. 
We rejoice in his success, we admire his victories, and 
not less do we admire that chivalrous spirit which has 
enabled him in the hour of his triumph to gain the hearts 
of those against whom he was so recently pitted in the field. 
In Lord Milner we have a great administrator whom no 
difficulty can daunt, no labour appal, and who is qualffied 
in a special way to complete the work which Lord Roberts 
and Lord Kitchener have so well begun. It will be Lord 
MUner's duty — ^there is no one more competent to fulfil 
it — ^to lay the foundations of a great free community in 
South Africa, to bury the animosities of the past, and to 
create those institutions under which a liberty-loving com- 
munity may enjoy prosperity and the benefits which will 
be conferred by the British flag. 

But if I am permitted to share in a recognition which you 
accord to my two distinguished colleagues, it is because in 
my own degree and measure I have been associated with 
them in the greatest task that can fall to a modern states- 
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man. I have co-operated with them in endeavouring to 
attain to that crowning aspiration which wiU give us for 
aU time a united Empire. The defence of aU British in- 
terests and the reorganisation of the newly acquired terri- 
tories are inseparably linked with the greater scheme by 
which we hope to make our Empire something more than 
a mere geographical expression. We hope to make it a 
living entity in which each part shall contribute to the 
success and the security of the whole. The victories of 
peace as weU as the victories of war have combined to 
draw us closer together. The discoveries of science, the 
improvement in communication, the growth in population 
and wealth of our great self-governing colonies, the quickened 
sense of all parts of the Empire of common interests, ay, 
and of common danger — ^these things have tended to bring 
about a new and fruitful conception of our Imperial destiny, 
in which the ideas of kinship and mutual obligation have 
been substituted for the mere pride of possession or of 
huckstering calculation about profit and loss. This mighty 
Empire of ours is compacted of many elements ; a hundred 
kingdoms, some of them with a civilisation as ancient as 
history itself, some of them only just emerging from bar- 
barism — ^these have combined to make it great. And almost 
as many forms of government, from the latest democracy 
of the Anglo-Saxon race down to the carefully restricted 
despotism of an African chief, aU these seek under our flag 
security for life and property, the blessings of even-handed 
justice. Multifarious we are in race, in language, and in 
religion ; we all join in. loyalty to one Throne, we all believe 
in the common interests and common privileges of Empire, 
of which the Crown is at once the guarantee and the symbol. 
The first duty of the century upon which we have entered 
is to confirm these loyal sentiments and to substitute in 
every part of the Empire broad Imperial patriotism for the 
provincial spirit which tends to separation and disruption. 
In the performance of that duty, the war, much as we may 
regret it, has greatly assisted us ; in fact, even for our own 
losses and sacrifices, great as they have been, there is some 
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compensation to be found in the fact that the war has 
brought the Empire closer together. 

During that great struggle Great Britain stood alone, 
isolated among the greater nations of the world. We did 
not ask their help, but we were not probably prepared for 
the passionate outburst of popular hostility which found 
expression in rejoicings at our reverses, in predictions about 
ultimate defeat, and in the grossest calumnies on the honour 
of our statesmen and the gallantry and humanity of our 
army. One might have supposed that the principles which 
we pursue with the efifect that wherever we extend our rule 
we open all markets to the competition of the world — one 
might have thought that that would have spoken for us. 
We have not found it capable of mitigating in any degree 
the hostility, the jealousy, which our success has excited. I 
wiU not dwell on these manifestations. We have learnt our 
lesson. I refer to them for the sake of contrast. During the 
whole of this time we have been supported, and strength- 
ened, and encouraged, and assisted by the men of our 
own blood and race. From the first day that the struggle 
began down to the other day when the terms of surrender 
were signed we have had the affectionate regard and 
approval, we have had the active assistance, we have had 
the moral support of our kinsmen in all our self-governing 
colonies and the sympathy of our feUow-subjfeots in all the 
possessions and dependencies of the British Grown. Why, 
there is no part of the Empire so distant as measured by 
leagues of sea or miles of land, there is no part so remote 
as regards the direct interests which they have had in this 
war, in which the emotions of the people have not vibrated 
like the beautiful instruments of Marconi's invention to 
a similar sentiment in the motherland, while they have 
remained absolutely insensible and inaccessible to the in- 
fluences of an unfriendly or of an unsympathetic descrip- 
tion. The lesson to all is our strength in unity. It has been, 
I think, somewhat of a revelation to the world, it has taught 
us that we no longer stand alone, it has laid upon us the 
duty of maintaining and strengthening the friendships 
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which we have learned to value. Our obligation to do this 
is as great in peace as in war. Any impulse of sacrifice and 
devotion which has cemented our union in blood and tears 
must not now be suffered to weaken. On the contrary, 
we have now to cultivate the sense of mutual obligation 
and mutual responsibility. 

You are aware that during these last few weeks I have been 
holding with the able and distinguished representatives of 
our self-governing colonies one of those conferences whose 
educational influence is almost as important as their sub- 
stantial results, and which enable us to enjoy free and frank 
communion on all matters of common interest. One thing 
has struck me more than anything else in connection with 
this conference, and that is that those who represent our 
dominions across the sea, whatever may be their individual 
differences or the differences of their respective countries 
in politics or circumstances, are all animated as we are, 
and in at least an equal degree, by a patriotic desire to 
strengthen the b'nlra which bind us together. That is an 
aspiration that is the goal to which we direct all our efforts. 
There are two main avenues, there are only, I believe, two 
avenues to reach this end. It can be reached through 
Imperial defence or through Imperial trade. Those are 
the subjects, the important subjects, of our discussion. 
I am not so foolish, I never have been, as to suppose that 
we could attain to an ideal aU at once or with a single step. 
I am inclined to think that now we in this country are more 
advanced in these respects than even is public opinion in 
the colonies. It was not always so. There was a time 
when we were neglectful and unsympathetic, and when 
talk was heard in some quarters, at any rate, about letting 
the colonies go. All that has passed away. If the colonies 
desire our affection and regard, they have it in fuU measure, 
and I think we are prepared to do even more in the way of 
consolidating this Empire of ours than, perhaps, has occurred 
to them. But, if that be so, it would not be right, it would 
not be wise to force the pace, to ask our colonies to do more 
than their goodwill would suggest to them ; and I recog- 
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nise, and always have recognised, that these two islands 
we call the United Kiagdom, as theirs is the headship of the 
race, even so, in greater proportion than may be arith- 
metically their due, they must be willing to bear the burden 
and the responsibility of the proud position they hold. If 
it be the fact that the protection we afford by our fleet, 
the markets we open and obtain, that these do not bring 
us, immediately and at once, an altogether corresponding 
return, still, I am not in the slightest degree therefor dis- 
couraged. If we move slowly we are moving surely, and I 
for one have absolute confidence in the future. All our 
children are invited to this great partnership of Empire ; 
and I believe that as they grow, and they are growing 
quickly to the full stature of nationhood, as they enter more 
completely into the glories and the privileges of our common 
heritage, we shall not find them blind or backward to the 
necessity of sharing in even greater degree the obligations 
which Empire entails. I believe that this conference 
which we are holding will lead to considerable results. If 
that be so, I think we may be content with the present, 
and we may look forward without misgiving to the future. 
No longer have we to read the annals of a kiagdom — ^it is 
the history of an Empire with which we have to deal. Our 
work, the work of this generation, is to lay broad and deep 
the foundations upon which shall be buUt the edifice of 
our future greatness ; and may we not say with our own 
Milton, ' Methinks I see a noble and a puissant nation 
rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking 
her invincible locks ; methinks I see her hke an eagle 
mewing her mighty youth and kindling her undazzled eyes 
at the fuU midday beam.' That is a promise which is 
open to us, a promise which alone and separate we cannot 
achieve, but a promise of which nothing can deprive us 
if we are only true to ourselves and the high destiny which 
is placed within the reach of a noble ambition. 
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V. SPEECHES IN SOUTH AFRICA 

TowAEDS the close of 1902 Mr. Chamberlain paid a visit 
to South Africa. His tour through the sub-continent was 
extended and exhaustive, and had in his own words a two- 
fold object : (a) ' With the express assent of His Majesty 
the King, and with the goodwill of aU his colleagues, to 
express on behalf of the King and Government and people 
of the Motherland their sympathy with their kinsmen across 
the seas, and to cement the new relations so strikingly 
illustrated in the course of the recent war ' ; (6) to ' gain 
information upon the spot with regard to the manifold 
and complicated problems with which we are faced in South 
Africa.' These words were spoken on landing from H.M.S. 
Good Hope at Durban on Friday, December 26 ; and Mr. 
Chamberlain sailed by the R.M.S. Norman from Table Bay 
on his return to England on February 25, 1903. Within 
this brief period he had visited and addressed large and re- 
presentative meetings — ^to say nothing of receiving deputa- 
tions, attending dinners and pubUc functions and sittings 
in council — at aU the chief towns and centres of what is 
now the South African Union : at Durban, Pietermaritz- 
burg, in Natal ; in the Transvaal at Pretoria, where, inter 
alia, he received a delegation of the leading Boers headed by 
Generals Botha and Smuts, at Johannesburg, Potchefstroom, 
Lichtenburg, Ventersdorp, Zeerust ; in the Orange Free 
State at Bloemf ontein ; and in the Cape Colony at Grahams- 
town and Port Elizabeth in the Eastern Province, and at 
Kimberley, Beaufort West, Victoria West, the Paarl and 
Capetown. No part of South Africa, no section or race 
among its inhabitants, was unrepresented in the deputations 
which, with entire frankness on both sides, addressed, or were 
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addressed by, the Colonial Secretary. As the visit in itself 
constituted a precedent of the rarest significance and value, 
so it involved a strain of which Mr. Chamberlain's biographer 
must, one day, take account. But nothing could exceed 
the immediate reward of the Secretary of State's devotion. 
This outran the anticipations of the sanguine, and must 
be reckoned in the good influences which have made the 
Union of South Africa possible : like the work of recon- 
struction in the new colonies due to Lord Milner, and the 
influence of the young men whom he left behind him to preach 
union ; and that most imlooked-for factor, the mutual 
sympathy and devoted co-operation in the fight against 
racial rule, of General Botha and Sir Starr Jameson. 
Wherever he went, Mr. Chamberlain's personality and his can- 
dour won friends for himself and enthusiasm for his mission. 
' I have not been able,' he said at Bloemfontein on February 
9, reviewing his experience in a parting word, after ' inter- 
views by the hundred and deputations by the score ' — ' I 
have not been able to concede everything which has been 
put before me, yet I think the result of these interviews and 
meetings has been good and that we have parted better friends 
than we met.' This was in allusion to a conference with a 
delegation of Orange Free State burghers at which General 
Hertzog was understood, more modoque suo, and with that 
extreme racial bias since directed upon his own countryman 
General Botha, to have introduced a certain ' heat.' Mr. 
Hertzog had, in fact, brought certain accusations against the 
Govenmient which were afterwards considered to be ground- 
less, and a document was put into Mr. Chamberlain's hands 
on behalf of the deputation which some of the delegates had 
not seen, and which other delegates subsequently repudiated. 
The interview being described by a local newspaper as 
' stormy,' Mr. Chamberlain assmred his hearers that ' if their 
South African storms were no more serious they need have 
no fear for their crops or fruit.' ' Everywhere,' he con- 
cluded, ' I have had to acknowledge the absolute courtesy, 
the universal kindness of those whom I have come so far 
to see.' 
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... 'IN A SPIEIT OF RECONCILIATION 
... OF FIRMNESS ALSO' 

DuBBAsr, December 27, 1902 

♦ 
[On landing at Durban from H.M.S. Good Hope, Mr. Chamberlain was 
received with an address from the mayor and citizens in the Town Hall, and 
was, later, entertained at a public luncheon attended by several hundred 
leading citizens of Durban, and other representative people of Natal. 
His reply to the toast of his health and of Mrs. Chamberlain's was, after 
some words on landing, his first speech in South Africa.] 

Mb. Mayor, Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^I thank you from 
the bottom of my heart for the enthusiasm and the evident 
sincerity with which you have drunk this toast. I thank 
you, Mr. Mayor, for the eloquent terms in which you have 
proposed it ; and, indeed, I think I must not only thank 
you but I must thank the two previous speakers who con- 
trived in the most irrelevant manner to speak my praise, 
when they should have been praising somebody else. 
After hearing those speeches, I thought I had three speeches 
to answer, and, accordingly, three speeches to make to you. 
There is one observation from my friend. Sir John Robinson, 
which I should like to notice, and that was when he spoke 
of the possibility — ^which I hope is something more than a 
possibility — ^that my visit may have some effect in strength- 
ening the hands of that great pubUc servant. Lord Milner, 
to whom South Africa already owes so much, and to whose 
ability, firmness, and honesty of purpose we stiU look to 
complete the work which he has undertaken, and whom 
we expect to be as great in conciliation as he has been in 
maintaining the rights of the Empire and the Colony. 
Mr. Mayor, I have especially to thank you, because, seeing 
in me as you have rightly done the personal embodiment of 
Downing Street, you have been good enough in your speech 
to rehabilitate very much that most deserving instrument. 
For, gentlemen, what is Downing Street ? Downing Street 
is the greatest and the purest service that the world has ever 
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known. Downing Street makes mistakes, as who does not ? 
We are not all archangels even in Downing Street ; but I 
am certain that I say no more than justice demands when 
I say of the office over which I am so proud to preside that 
it would be impossible for any man to have found abler and 
more devoted assistants, and, if they have made mistakes, 
you may, I think, trust me when I say that it is not from 
indifference or apathy, but only from the necessary difficulty 
of reaUsing a subject when you are six thousand miles from 
the place at which the circumstances arise. 

Grentlemen, I hope this new trust in my great office will 
continue. And let me say that, while there is a great deal 
in being on the spot, and while there is much knowledge 
to be gained from local opinion, still it is sometimes possible, 
and you shotdd recognise it, that we, who are at the centre, 
are able to take a broader and a wider view. We have a 
large horizon, we deal with Imperial and not merely local 
poUtics and possibilities, and sometimes, though our pohcy 
may be hard to follow, beUeve me it may be right even though 
it involves certain sacrifices of your opinions. One more 
word in reference to the speeches to which I have just list- 
ened. You have most rightly and most kindly associated 
my wife with myself, and I will say that no one knows 
better than she does how much in arduous times, in anxious 
moments, when the pressure of the work began to be 
beyond the ordinary strain, and when sometimes one felt 
discouraged at the misunderstandings which arose — ^how 
much at these times I have felt encouragement in the 
thought that my fellow-subjects, my countrymen in the 
four quarters of the globe, beUeved that I was honestly 
seeking to serve the interests of the Empire at large ; and 
when the smoke of the great war in which we have been 
engaged has cleared away, may we not hope that both sides 
will be content to forget all that we ought not to remember, 
and seek to work cordially for the common good. Ladies and 
gentlemen, two proud and kindred races have come to stay 
in South Africa. They are kindred races, kindred in origin, 
alike in the great qualities which both nations have through- 
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out their glorious history constantly displayed — ^in the love 
of freedom, in endurance, in tenacity and resolution, in 
independence and self-reliance ; — ^these are the qualities 
which we find in the nation which honours a Van Tromp, a 
De Ruyter among its leaders, which claims WiUiam the Silent 
among its statesmen. They are the qualities which we also 
wish to associate with the names of Drake, of Frobisher, 
of Nelson and Marlborough and Wellington, of Pitt and 
Chatham. Out of these very qualities have sprung some of 
our greatest difficulties. Between such people there must be 
a struggle, a rivalry. As long as human nature is what it is, 
it was inevitable that in the clash of interests there should 
be this struggle for supremacy, and it had to be fought out. 
We are neither of us nations to surrender without a fight, and 
in my opinion, this terrible war, which we aU deplore, was 
in the nature of things inevitable, and no statesmanship could 
have permanently prevented it. Neither would yield but 
to a trial of strength. Now the issue has been decided once 
for aU, the trial has come, and the British flag is, will be, 
and must be paramount in South Africa. 

Now, Mr. Mayor, I find myself with the greatest pleasure 
in the colony of Natal. It is not the first time I have visited 
a British colony or dependency under the British flag, and 
what always strikes me on these occasions is that wherever 
I go, and wherever I find a community enjoying its liberties 
under that time-honoured standard, I find always the same 
characteristics, the same qualities under the British flag 
throughout the world. You are comparatively a new colony, 
you are the last to enter the circle of self-governing bodies, 
and I think you will do credit to the hberties which you 
use and which you enjoy. Looking back, I find that you 
can only count about two generations of human Ufe. Yes, 
but history is not always measured by time ; and what a 
history yours has been ! How interesting, how eventful ! 
What a school the history of Natal has been for those great 
qualities of resolution and capacity to govern. I feel inclined 
to speak of its pioneers, both Dutch and English, who gave 
us Natal, in the words of Kipling's ' Song of the English ' : 
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' On the sand-drift — on the veld-side — in the fern scrub we lay, 
That our sons might foUow after by the bones on the way, 
FoUow after — follow after ! We have watered the root, 
And the end has come to blossom that ripens for fruit ! ' 

In this experience, at one time, Dutch and English have been 
fighting shoulder to shoulder for the cause of civiUsation 
against barbarism, and at another time, Dutch and English 
have been fighting one against the other in a courageous 
rivalry. May we not hope that out of these experiences, 
different as they are, may yet grow — maybe they have 
grown — ^the mutual respect and admiration which is the 
only sound foundation upon which you can bmld up a 
lasting friendship. But then, gentlemen, if that is granted, 
— and there is no reason why it should not be granted by our 
opponents, as well as by ourselves ; it has been forcibly 
said by the bravest men who led them with such courage 
and ability through all the vicissitudes of this great struggle 
— ^if that be granted, what is there any longer to separate 
us ? Why should not reconciliation be easy ? Victor and 
vanquished alike have bravely played their parts. We 
are above the meanness of jeering over our triumph. They 
need feel no humiliation in their defeat, and therefore, 
when the wounds which have been made are healed over, 
when the scars which have been left begin to fade, then 
let us see to it as Englishmen worthy of the name that 
we do nothing to recall the regretted animosities of the 
past. We must show our readiness to welcome our new 
feUow-subjects to all the privileges of a greater and a freer 
Empire than the world has ever known. We must give to 
them equality in aU things with ourselves, and we must ask 
of them something in return. It is with them now that 
the future lies. We hold out our hand to them ; we ask 
them to take it, and to take it without any a/rrihe pensee, 
but frankly and in the spirit in which it is offered. Let us 
try whether out of these two great and kindred races we 
cannot make a fusion — a nation stronger in its unity than 
either of its parts would be alone. That is the future of 
South Africa to which all patriots must aspire, and which is 
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within the bounds of a reasonable aspiration. We have no 
cause to despair ; what we wish to do here we have done 
in the past. The difEerences which separate us from our 
Dutch fellow-subjects are not so great as the differences 
which separated Scotland from England before the Union ; 
they are not so great as the differences which separated the 
French and the English in Canada, when Wolfe and Mont- 
calm fought on the plains of Abraham. There also the same 
problems arose, the same problems had to be decided ; two 
great nations were fighting for supremacy. That question 
once decided, they agreed to become one nation, with the 
greatest possible advantage and benefit to both. That, 
then, is our object. Coming closer home, we see that the 
Dutch themselves have united with other races. In the 
early history of Cape Colony, the French Huguenots, speak- 
ing a different language, and forming a fourth of the popu- 
lation, became amalgamated with the Dutch, so that you 
can draw no racial line of distinction between the French 
on the one side and the Dutch on the other, as we now 
desire that the Dutch and the English shall become one. 
I see cause for hope in the news that reaches me this morn- 
ing — at which I am not surprised, for I had heard some- 
thing of it before I left home — ^that a contingent of Boers, 
recently fighting against us, have offered their services, 
which have been accepted, as our allies, in the struggle 
against the Mullah in SomaUland. I say it does not surprise 
me, because one of the last persons I saw before leaving 
London was General Ben Viljoen, who, as you know, was 
one of the most brilliant commanders on the Boer side, and, 
I judge, was one of those who was most respected by his 
British opponents. General Viljoen told me that, although 
he had business of his own, yet nothing would give him 
greater pleasure than to place his services at the disposal 
of His Majesty in order to fight for him in Somaliland or 
elsewhere, wherever opportunity offered. WeU, then, I 
say, ladies and gentlemen, that I think we do weU to be 
hopeful. I do not expect all the memories of the past three 
years to be effaced from the minds of either Briton or Boer 
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in the twinkling of an eye ; but with some goodwill on both 
sides and some light given by the leaders — and amongst the 
leaders I would, above aU, include those leaders of religious 
thought and sentiment, who can do so much to move the 
minds of their coimtrymen — ^with these aids, I say, we 
may hope for a reconciliation which will bring a greater 
prosperity to South Africa than she has ever known. I 
come then in a spirit of reconcihation. In a spirit of firmness 
also. The losses we have suffered, the sacrifices we have 
made, these must not be thrown away. But I come in a 
spirit of reconcihation, and I beUeve that in that spirit you 
will cordially concur. I am equally sure that you, upon 
whom so much of the brunt of this war has fallen, will 
entertain no vindictive feeling in the futvire against our 
late opponents. I remember a short time before peace 
was made, that we, the Grovenunent at home, submitted 
to the Governments of Natal, and of Cape Colony, the general 
lines upon which we beheved that peace might be properly 
secured, and I remember that the Government of Natal, 
in reply, while approving those fines, begged us never to 
lose sight of what they said was constantly in the view 
and the wishes of aU South Africans, namely, the federation 
of the different States in this Coimtry. Yes, gentlemen, 
federation is now a thing to which we look forward with the 
most favourable anticipations, but a federation presup- 
poses that it will be safe for us to concede to the new 
colonies the self-government which you enjoy. When 
that time wfil come depends upon the spirit in which our 
advances are met. I hope it wiU come soon. On the 
other hand, no mistake would be greater than to hasten 
it prematurely. When it comes, I firmly beheve it wiU 
set the seal upon the perpetual unity of the two great 
races that have been in such close and severe conflict, and 
that it wiU herald the birth of a new nation imder the 
British flag. 
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IN APPEAL TO DUTCH AND ENGLISH 

MABlTZBTrRG, DECEMBER 30, 1902 

[At a public dinner in the Town Hall, Maritzburg, in reply to the toast of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, proposed by the Mayor.] 

YoTJE Excellency, Mr. Mayor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
— ^I thank your Mayor for the graceful terms in which he has 
been good enough to propose my health. I thank you for 
the reception you have given the toast. Your kindness, the 
kindness of Natal, is overwhelming and embarrassing. 
When on my return I come across any statesman in want of 
employment I shall send him here. When he returns to 
the mother country I am sure he will be a strenuous 
advocate of an eight-hours day. For myself, I regret that 
I have been unable to accept one-tenth of the hospitable 
and friendly invitations that have been addressed to me, and 
I regret especially that I was unable to be present at the 
Mayor and Mayoress's reception this afternoon ; but I 
have been constantly engaged from the moment I got up 
until about half-an-hour before this dinner. The Mayoress 
has been good enough to accept my excuses ; you, I hope, 
will do the same. I do not think that my work has been 
thrown away. I have not, it is true, been long in South 
Africa, but already the questions which are agitating your 
minds, and on which your future depends, are beginning to 
shape themselves before my eyes. And I am bound to add 
that the difficulties of these questions do not grow less as I 
approach them more closely. I have already warned you 
and my friends generaDy that some of you are indulging in 
unreasonable expectations when you imagine that the visit 
of a Secretary of State, rare as it is, is going off-hand to settle 
the problems with which you have to deal. Ladies and 
gentlemen, my own expectations have been more modest, 
and I am sanguine that those at least will be realised. I am 
confirmed in my hope by the cordial spirit in which I have 
been received. I hope, by personal intercourse with your 
statesmen, and with representative men of every class and 
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every race, to acquaint myself with local opinions in a way 
which I could not hope to do by any knowledge of books or 
of dispatches. I hope, at least, to get some idea of the main 
lines upon which settlement must take place, and I bear 
constantly in mind, as you must do, that in these great 
problems time is an essential factor. I hope, as I have said, 
to increase my knowledge of local affairs. Especially am 
I looking forward to that intimate intercourse with Lord 
Milner which I shall enjoy during the course of the next few 
days — ^to sharing aU the advantages of his experience during 
the last five years, to exchanging views with him, that 
so I may be enabled, when I return home, the better to co- 
operate with those who here are carrying on the administra- 
tion of the country with so much ability and discretion. I 
do not expect to settle everything after a few months in 
this country, but I do expect to be able to put before the 
people of South Africa, and before the people at home, 
the nature of the questions which have to be settled. Now, 
what is the greatest of them ? I can state that in a word. It 
is how to secure unity, and when I say unity I mean unity in 
three great divisions — ^unity between the two white races 
which have established themselves in South Africa, unity 
within each of the separate colonies for the objects which 
they have in common, and, lastly, unity of all the colonies of 
South Africa in one great federation. I hope you will bear 
with me if I say a few words on each of those divisions. 
Unity of race. We have the assurance of all the principal 
leaders of those who were recently our foes, fighting against 
us in the field, that they wiU in future consider themselves 
loyal subjects of King Edward vn. It is not for us to 
comment upon, or to criticise, that declaration ; it is for us 
to accept it fully and wholly, and to welcome it as it de- 
serves. But we must carry it further. A declaration of 
loyalty may mean much or little. I have been told since 
I have been in this country, as I was told at home by some 
of those gentlemen themselves, that I ought not to expect 
them immediately to forget the past, or to do more than 
give a passive loyalty. I understand. I make allowance 
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for their feelings ; but I hope the time is not distant — ^and it 
is part of my business here to give reasons for the hope — 
that the passive will be converted into an active loyalty, 
for until that is done the progress of South Africa will be 
hindered, and the prosperity of South Africa will be delayed. 
Now, the other day I referred to the relations between 
Scotland and England as an example which our Boer feUow- 
subjects might well take to heart. I should Hke, in a few 
words, to enlarge upon that illustration. Scotland and 
England were two separate nationalities — ^at least as distinct 
as Boer and Briton. Our differences were as acute ; our 
fights were as well fought out ; and now that we have been 
united for so long, both races still preserve their distinctive 
national characteristics. We go further. We have our 
differences in religious observances ; we have a different 
system of law ; we have our cherished traditions of oiu* 
separate historical pasts. We have aU those things, but yet 
we are one nation. And that is what I would especially 
emphasise — ^that all that is glorious in the history of either 
nation, the heroes of both, the victories of both, are the 
joint inheritance of the united people. We have common 
aspirations for the futiu-e. We are no longer rivals. We 
have forgotten aU the animosities of the past. We are 
partners in one great Empire, to which we have each con- 
tributed all that is good in our national characteristics, in 
which we have each invested the whole of oiu: separate 
capital. I ask the Boers to reflect upon such an example as 
this, to aid us in bringing about a similar result in this 
country. We want the same relations between Dutch and 
English — ^between Boer and Briton — as have existed so 
long between Englishmen and Scotsmen, and I say, be his 
nationality what it may, that he who hinders this desired 
consummation is a traitor to his country, and is an enemy 
to the prosperity of South Africa. Then the second division 
to which I have referred is unity of poUcy and actions within 
each separate colony. Upon what you do now depends the 
future of the whole country. We are making history, and, 
on such an occasion, when decisions have to be taken upon 
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which the welfare of future generations wUl depend, it be- 
hoves every one to treat party and personal interest as, for the 
time, altogether secondary, and to rise to the height of what 
I wiU caU, even in these colonial possessions, a national 
patriotism, which is superior to all those petty and local 
interests. Take the case of Natal. You, every man of you, 
— ^with all your hopes of the future upon which you are 
basing your enterprise, the signs I see around me wherever 
I go — each depends upon having your interests fairly and 
properly cared for in the general settlement. If I could 
conceive such a thing, and you were left out in the cold in 
such a settlement, I am afraid your investments would 
return very small dividends. Therefore you are intimately 
concerned in what is being done. No one can help you. It 
is no use appealing to the Secretary of State. You are no 
longer in leading-strings. It is not the duty of the Imperial 
Government to look after you. You have risen to the 
status of independent manhood ; and, accordingly, I say to 
you, what is almost a platitude, that, while it is impossible 
and undesirable in any eommimity such as this that anjrthing 
should be done to discourage individual thought and the 
free expression of diverse views, it is necessary that you 
should be united for common objects. And if, unfortunately, 
you should speak in the next few months, and the next few 
years, with a divided voice on such matters as customs and 
railways, and native administration — aU of them vital matters 
for your future prosperity — ^if you should speak, I say, with 
a divided voice, your hands will be weakened in the councils 
of South Africa, and your descendants wiU suffer in the 
future. 

Now I come to the question of the union of South 
Africa in one great confederation. I am certain that every 
one of you must be aware that sooner or later you will, of 
necessity, follow the example of Australia and Canada. 
The question is : When wiU this consummation be reached ? 
It must not be imposed on you by the Imperial Government. 
It is not our business to force this federation upon our 
feUow-subjects. Here is a question that rests entirely 
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with you. This only can I say, that while we should do 
nothing to interfere with your aspirations in this direction, 
we should rejoice when a united people, with one consent, 
demands a new constitution that will give added strength 
and prosperity to the Empire. In order to secmre this end, 
you will have to make sacrifices, and in any conference which 
is hereafter designed to secure this result, the colonies re- 
presented must go into it with the support of their con- 
stituents, ready each one to contribute a part, to give as 
well as to take ; and you will only attain this great advant- 
age by some self-sacrifice on the part of the separate parties 
to the settlement. Federation is brought about by various 
means. In Canada the scheme of federation was suggested 
by the mother country. In the case of Canada it has un- 
doubtedly been accompanied in its results by the most 
splendid developments of the greatest colony of the Empire. 
In Australia, federation came after a good many years of 
deliberation, and after long discussion by all the greatest 
statesmen of the country. This was a product of home 
growth, and I have no doubt it will justify itself. In both 
cases you have examples to follow, but in South Africa you 
have an inducement which did not exist elsewhere. In 
Canada and Australia there was practically a homogeneous 
white population. Here you are a comparatively small 
white population in the presence of a manifold number of 
the native races ; with the relief from inter-tribal disputes, 
from slavery, from all the causes which have affected 
the native populations of Africa, you may be certain that 
these will multiply with extraordinary rapidity ; — ^you 
must be strong and united to deal with the problem 
which their numbers wiU create. But you will be con- 
fronted with other problems of even greater difificulty. 
The idea of federation should commend itself to every 
colonist, but I am not bUnd to the danger which may 
accompany any too hasty act. We must not be led away 
by high-sounding platitudes and generalities. We must 
not decide till we have — ^in our own minds, at any rate 
— satisfied ourselves as to the way in which the details are 
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likely to be accomplished. Nothing is more dangerous than 
to accept a principle without knowing how it is to be applied. 
I want to put before you one or two of the points which you 
will have to consider. We are all for federation in the 
abstract, but when we come to the particulars you have 
to consider what must accompany federation, what must 
precede it. In the first place, we must concede responsible 
government, as you enjoy it here, to the new colony of the 
Transvaal and the Orange River Colony. Well, it is per- 
fectly clear that that concession cannot in any circumstances 
be made immediately. The population has not returned to 
the country, its industry has not recovered from the effects 
of the war, and it would be ridiculous to assume that any 
kind of representative body which could be collected at the 
present moment would be as fairly representative of the 
Transvaal and the Orange River Colony as they will be 
when normal conditions are restored. Again, assuredly we 
have a right, before this is considered, to ask from our Boer 
friends some evidence of that active loyalty which we hope 
soon wiU foUow the passive loyalty which we welcome to- 
day. It would be a dereliction of Imperial duty if we were 
to put it into the power of any individuals, or any party, to 
undo by political agitation the work which has been accom- 
plished so painfully by force of arms. Then to touch upon 
another question. Take the case of the two new colonies — 
the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony. Can they 
stand alone ? Are they ripe for self-government ? One 
of the accompaniments of self-government, in any case 
which has been yet conceived, has been the declaration by 
the home Government that when self-government has been 
finally established, the colony must provide for its own 
defence, and the Imperial garrison must be withdrawn. 
Can the Imperial garrison be now withdrawn from the two 
new colonies ? But that is not aU. There is another 
question. At the present moment there is no doubt what- 
ever that the Transvaal offers a field for what I may call 
national investment. There are gold mines yet undis- 
covered. There are mines, in my opinion, of greater im- 
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portance : mines of iron, mines of coal ; there is a possible 
development, a certain development of agricultural industry. 
There is an opportunity for schemes of irrigation. AH these 
things require enormous capital ; capital which, under exist- 
ing circumstances, private individuals are not likely to 
supply, and which might be wisely and beneficially supplied 
by the help of our assistance. For the purpose of this 
development an enormous loan wiU be required. I say 
again, can the new colonies stand alone ? Can they go 
upon the market without the guarantee of the Imperial 
Government 1 I do not know of any precedent whatsoever 
in which the Imperial Government has been asked or has 
consented to guarantee a loan of a self-governing colony ; 
and therefore it is well that those who distrust what they 
are pleased to caU the Government of Downing Street, those 
who have complained, sometimes with justice, of the 
mistakes which may be made by the administration at 
home — ^it is well for them to consider whether the time has 
yet come when they can accept their freedom, a freedom 
which wiU indeed give to them their independence, but 
which also wiU give freedom to the Imperial Grovemment. 
There is an old proverb that those who pay the piper may 
call the tune, and if the new colonies are ready to pay the 
piper, then no doubt they wiU claim to call the tune. I 
have made these remarks for the purposes of arousing 
interest in the subject, of calling forth criticism and sugges- 
tion, to receive which I have come to this coimtry. There 
are obstacles in the way of an immediate federation of South 
Africa. I do not say that they are fatal obstacles. I do 
not say that they cannot be overcome, but they are matters 
that ought to be carefully considered, and no one has the 
right to demand the application of this or that general 
principle imtil he has considered aU the possible results, 
and is able to deal with the difficulties which may arise 
in connection with them. My view is this. Let every 
South African keep always before him, let him make it a 
matter of constant reflection, how these aspirations after 
union can best be achieved. I appeal to Dutch and to 
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English, I appeal to the capitalist and to the workman, I 
appeal to all classes, to all sections of politics, and I say, 
do everjrthing in your power to bring about the union of the 
people without any of the miserable and harmful distinctions 
which have kept them apart ; do everything to bring about 
this union, which is a necessary precedent to the consumma- 
tion which I believe is to be desired, not only in the interests 
of South Africa, but in the interests of the Empire as a whole. 
This is my message to South Africa ; forget all the animosi- 
ties of the past, look forward to the promise of the future. 
Now there is one other union to which I have not 
yet referred, which also I wish you Britons to keep in 
your hearts. We want to unite the Empire. The war has 
done something to cement that union. It is, however, still 
only a union of sentiment. What a slender tie it is that 
binds this great nation together. How easily, by any false 
move on our part, or on yours, it might have been broken. 
How easily, if we were not wise, if we were not animated by 
the sentiment which is deep in the hearts of every Briton, 
how easily these ties might be loosened. A slender tie, and 
yet how strong. A tie not defined in any written docu- 
ment, since there are no obligations between us and no 
indentures have passed, yet a tie which has produced vast 
results, which has extorted the admiration of the world. 
Ladies and gentlemen, if a few years ago any man had dared 
to predict that in a war in which they had no personal or 
direct interest, the great colonies of the Empire would 
sacrifice life and treasure, he would have been regarded as 
little short of a lunatic, and yet what has happened ? Do 
we not all feel prouder for what we know ? When the 
appeal was made to the mother country to protect her sub- 
jects, to secure the redress of their grievances, to main- 
tain the obligations which had been contracted — ^when the 
mother country responded as she always wUl to that appeal 
— ^when her resources were strained to the uttermost — ^when 
our foreign rivals gloated over our difficulties, and rejoiced 
at the hour of our approaching downfall — ^when we stood 
isolated amongst the nations of the world — that was the time 
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when the sons of Britain sprung to our assistance ; then we 
found, then the world found, we could count upon the 
valour of our daughter nations — 

' The valour of daughter nations, happy to press where the mother 
strives. 
Eager to^help her, eager to shield her, loyally lending love and 
lives.' 

Ladies and gentlemen, let us cherish these sentiments and 
the unity of the Empire. It makes us all the stronger. 
Now one, now another, may be glad that we have all agreed 
to bear one another's burden. Let us aU agree to maintain 
unimpaired, to hand down to our descendants our glorious 
dominion based on the love and loyalty of all its members. 
Yes, it is a glorious thing to be a member of a great empire. 
It is something to be citizens of a prosperous colony ; it is 
more to be the inhabitant of a great kingdom ; but it is still 
more to rise above all these, above all parochialism, all pro- 
vincialism. It is greatest to be a member of the freest and 
the most powerful of all the empires which the world has 
ever seen. 



TO THE BOER DELEGATES 
Raadzaal, Pretoria, Janttary 8, 1903 

[On this day, in the historic Parliament House of the South African Re- 
public, Mr. Chamberlain was presented with an address signed by over a 
hundred Boer delegates from all parts of the Transvaal The address was 
written in Dutch, but an English translation was read aloud, and General 
Smuts then addressed Mr. Chamberlain, welcoming him on behalf of the 
delegation, assuring the new Government of the loyalty of the people of 
the Transvaal, at the same time candidly expressing the Boer mind on 
certain topics. The following speech was Mr. Chamberlain's reply. It 
was well and cordially received, and applauded, particularly towards the 
close, by General Botha. Mr. Sohalk Burger and General Botha, who 
followed, exculpated themselves at some detail in reference to the money 
sent to Europe. At a meeting of delegates held after Mr. Chamberlain's 
departure, ib. Schalk Burger, presiding, expressed the opinion that the 
Colonial Secretary's reception of them had been ' fair and businesslike.'] 

Mr. Chamberlain, as he rose to reply, was received with 
prolonged applause. He said : Grentlemen, I regret very 
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much that I cannot address you in your own language. 
But I am informed that what I have to say to you will be 
translated into Dutch, and a copy will be given to every 
representative present here to-day. In the first place, it is 
my duty and my pleasure to thank you for the cordial and 
sincere welcome which you have given me to South Africa. 
I recognise the representative character of this meeting. 
I think I may take the sentiments to which I have just 
listened as expressing the feeUngs of the whole Boer people. 
I have already had an opportunity of meeting in private 
many of your countrymen, and of making their better 
acquaintance. I hope that our intercourse has done some- 
thing to remove misunderstanding, and that you are begin- 
ning to see that, however bad I may be, I am not quite so 
black as I have been painted. In these interviews, as to- 
day, you have spoken very plainly to me. That is what I 
like, and I intend to reciprocate by speaking just as plainly 
to you. I believe all our past troubles and difficulties have 
arisen, not so much from real differences of opinion, but 
because we have failed to understand each other. Now, 
while I recognise and thank you for the courteous and 
moderate tone of your address, I must say that I should 
have had stiU greater pleasure in receiving it, if it had con- 
tained, besides demands and appeals for the future, some 
little recognition of what we have already done. 

In the newspapers this morning I read a report of some 
remarks by General Botha, in the course of which, in 
eloquent terms, he expressed his gratitude to those friends 
on the Continent who had assisted with money the cause of 
the Boers, and he stated that in their mission tour they had 
been able to collect a sum of £100,000 for the widows and 
orphans. I do not for a moment wonder that he should 
express his thanks for those contributions, but he does not 
appear to have told you, probably he did not know himself, 
that the British Grovemment, which represents, of course, in 
this struggle the party against whom you fought, when they 
have paid all the claims for repatriation and for compen- 
sation for w^r losses, will have spent on behalf of the country 
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a sum of between ten and fifteen millions sterling. I say 
that never in the history of the world has a conquering 
nation done so much for those who were so recently their 
opponents, and I think that when you give thanks for a 
hundred thousand pounds, you may also in your heart at 
any rate recognise that we who have given a hundred and 
fifty times as much are not altogether undeserving of yoiu" 
regard. 

On what terms are we to five in future ? I think that 
those of you who read the newspapers, and follow the course 
of pubhc opinion, will have seen that there is an impression 
that while the Boer leaders are most excellent people at a 
bargain, they fail to recognise our desire that when a bargain 
is once made it should be stuck to. The terms of peace at 
Vereeniging were the subject of long discussion. They were 
submitted to all the burghers in the field in their separate 
commandoes. I do not pretend that they gave to the Boers 
everything that the Boers desired to have, but such as they 
were, they were the best we could offer, and they were 
frankly and loyally accepted, and it is a little too early now 
to go further than the terms which were then conceded. 

The terms at Vereeniging are the charter of the Boer 
people. You have every right to call upon lis to fulfil them 
in the spirit and in the letter ; and if, in any respect, you 
think we have failed, or that in the future we do fail, in 
carrjdng out these terms, bring your complaints to us and 
they shall be redressed. 

Now, in the light of what I have said, I propose to examine 
the different points which have been brought to my notice 
by the memorial and by the speech to which we have just 
listened. 

In the first place, as regards an amnesty to rebels, you will 
not find in the terms at Vereeniging any allusion whatever 
to this question. No demand in regard to the rebels was 
either made or conceded. It is therefore a matter outside 
and beyond what I have called your charter, but, although 
nothing was said in the terms of surrender, the British 
representatives, in order that there might never be any 
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future misunderstanding on the subject, put in a paper 
, which they gave to the leaders before the terms were signed, 
in which was stated exactly what would be done. That 
paper said that the rebels would be subject to the laws and 
decisions of the Governments of the colonies against which 
their crime had been committed, and there, I think, the 
matter might have been allowed to rest. But we ourselves, 
without any pressure upon us by you or anybody else, have 
already done a great deal to meet what we knew to be your 
wishes. The Government of Natal of their own accord have 
released the greater number of the rebels who were im- 
prisoned in the colony. In other parts of the country, in 
accordance with the report of the commission which the 
British Grovemment appointed, and which included two of 
our greatest lawyers, hundreds have been released. The 
sentences of others have been very largely reduced. This, 
I think, should show to you that we were not animated by 
any vindictive spirit, and that we have already exercised 
without pressure a large measure of generosity. Only the 
worst cases remain. In some of these cases the charges 
include something more than rebellion ; in others the persons 
who are in prison having been pardoned for a first act of 
rebellion have afterwards broken faith and taken up arms 
a second time. Now, you gentlemen who have been, as 
Mr. Smuts has said, inhabitants of a free country, and who, 
I hope, will soon be inhabitants of a country just as free, you, 
I say, who value a free constitution and free Uberties, must 
feel with me that there is no more serious poUtical offence — 
I am not speaking of moral offences — ^than rebellion against 
a free Government ; and now you come to me and you ask 
me to act as if I thought this offence which cuts at the root 
of all government were a venial one. I ask you to bear in 
mind what was your own action. How did you treat your 
rebels ? You shot them, you imprisoned them, you sjam- 
boked them, you fined them. I do not say that you were 
wrong ; you were, as you thought then, protecting your 
own Government. I ask you as reasonable men to justify us 
when we try to protect our Government. That is not all. 
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How now are those of your countrymen who at one period 
of war either surrendered or in some cases assisted the 
British, how are they being treated ? Surely you must 
first ^ay that you are ready to forgive and forget all the in- 
juries of the past before you can ask us to adopt the excep- 
tional policy which you have put before us. Now, I do not 
wish you to understand that I close thei door absolutely to 
fiurther amnesty, but it will not come as a result of pressure. 
We shall see how the situation develops. If, as we hope 
and beheve, you wiU show that loyalty which Mr. Smuts 
has said is a national characteristic, I shall be glad if the 
colonial Governments find it in their power further to re- 
consider these sentences. 

Then in the next place you ask in this memorial that we 
should at once allow without exception every btirgher, be 
his situation and past conduct what it may, to return to this 
country. I understand that you refer to those burghers 
who did not, I think, fight themselves, but who served their 
country abroad. There is also another class, that is, of 
prisoners of war, who have up to the present time refused to 
make the declaration which is the basis of the terms of peace. 
Again I say to you, these people, whatever may be the 
merits of the cases, are altogether outside the terms of peace. 
No terms were made for them at Vereeniging. Their names 
and the glasses to which they belong do not appear in the 
document which I have called your charter. Now, I do 
not think that we can allow any man to come back who 
refuses the terms which his own leaders agreed to in his name, 
and, as regards the others, those who are in Emrope, each case 
must be considered on its merits. If we find, or if we think, 
that in the interests of the peace of the country it is desir- 
able that certain individuals should continue to be excluded 
from the Transvaal, it is omr duty to exclude them, whatever 
the hardship may be to them. Our great interest is the 
peace of the country, and if we have reason to believe any 
person now outside the country would come back here atid 
make trouble or stir up animosities which we desire to get rid 
of, we will keep him out. These gentlemen — some of them, 
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many of them, perhaps all of them — declare that they are 
ready to prove their loyalty. We have asked them to give 
evidence of their loyalty. 

You know, we know, that immediately before the war 
and during the war, large sums of money belonging to the 
Grovemment of the Transvaal were sent to Europe to be 
used on behalf of the Boer cause. So far as that money was 
properly expended in promoting your cause, we have nothing 
whatever to say to it, but we think that as the Government 
representing you, we have the right to ask to seethe accounts, 
to know that the money was properly spent for the objects 
for which it was sent, and to know also what has become 
of the balance. We are told that the balance is a small one. 
We know that immense simis were obtained from the banks, 
we know that a large portion of these sums was sent to 
Europe, and we believe that there must be a very large sum 
still unspent. If we are wrong, nothing is easier than to 
prove to us and to you that the money so sent has been 
expended. The war is over, there is no need for keeping 
secret any longer any expenditure of the kind. Nobody 
will be held responsible. Nobody will be punished for ex- 
penditure legitimately made in accordance with his in- 
structions from the late Government. We do not want 
this money for ourselves. We have promised that when we 
receive it we will hand it over to a committee, on which the 
Boer leaders shall themselves be placed, and that the whole 
of the money shall be spent in reheving the widows, orphans, 
and destitute. We asked these gentlemen who were in 
Europe, whose duty it was to know where the money had 
gone, and what had become of it, to get us the necessary 
information. Up to the present time we have not suc- 
ceeded, but we think that a fuU accoimt of this money, 
and the handing over to such a committee as I have de- 
scribed of the balance, would be a better proof of loyalty 
than mere assurances. 

I come now to the question of the annexation to Natal 
of a portion of what was the Transvaal. Again, I remind 
you that this matter had been settled before the terms of 
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peace were signed, and accordingly had no part in that 
agreement. A proclamation has already been issued, the 
new Government is getting to work, and it is an act which 
it is impossible to imdo, but when I was in Natal I had an 
opportimity of seeing a number of farmers who had come 
from that district. I do not mean to say that if they had 
had their choice, they would have preferred the change 
which has been made, but I think they were satisfied with 
what the Grovermnent is about to do for them, and they 
appear to be settling down and ready to make the best of 
thp situation ; and I would like to point out to you that, 
so far as their political condition is concerned, they will 
enter immediately into the full rights of citizenship which 
is given to every other citizen in Natal. They will there- 
fore be free citizens in a free state, and they will be the 
earUest of the Boers to occupy that position. 

Gentlemen, I pass on to other points raised in the memorial 
and which may freely be considered as arising out of the 
terms of peace. I quite imderstand the anxiety that is felt 
by all of you in regard to the language question. It is not, 
as I understand, entirely a question of self-interest, but is a 
question still more of sentiment and of reUgion. In the 
terms of peace, it was promised that Dutch education should 
be given to the children of all parents who desired it. That 
promise we wiU keep. In the enormous amount of work 
which has to be done after a great war the administration 
of a great department hke the Education Department may 
still be imperfect, and there may be grovmd for some of 
the complaints which I have heard. I hope, however, to 
assure you of our determination to correct any faults which 
may now exist and to keep absolute faith with you in this 
respect. It has been represented to me that some of the 
teachers who are appointed to teach Dutch are not able to 
teach it properly. If that be the case, we wiU certainly take 
steps to remove a grievance which I should at once admit 
to be well founded. There is also a fear expressed in some 
quarters lest the teachers in any school or at any time 
should interfere with the religion of the children. That is 
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entirely contrary to our instructions and our intentions, 
and if any case of the kind is brought to the knowledge of 
the Government it will be immediately corrected. 

The memorial goes on to speak of the native question, of 
the importance of which I am fully aware. It is no doubt 
natural that after the war, in which unfortimately the 
coloured population have seen the white races fighting 
against each other, there should be some imrest among 
them, but you may rest assured that that will be strenu- 
ously discouraged by your Government. I observe that 
Mr. Smuts said, that you are all in favour of justice and fair 
treatment of the natives. More than that cannot possibly 
be asked. For the natives, who come under our rules, who 
enjoy our protection, must obey our laws, and when, as in 
very many cases, they have accepted obhgations or made 
contracts either to pay money or to give labour, those con- 
tracts must be fulfilled and the power of the Government 
will be used in order to secure this result. I hope that you 
will recognise that the new force, which is called the South 
African Constabulary, is not a garrison to hold the country 
down, but is a poHce force for your protection, and that 
whenever you have complaints to make of breach of con- 
tract on the part of natives, or misconduct by them, you 
wiU not hesitate to apply to the South African Constabulary, 
and to look upon them as friends who are there to help you 
in your troubles. 

The last paragraph of the memorial gives me great 
pleasure, because it invites me to see for myself something of 
the life in the country districts, and assures me of a hearty 
welcome. I propose to accept that invitation, and, as far as 
my time will permit, to visit some of the agricultural districts, 
to make the acquaintance of the farmers who are there, and 
to learn from them on the spot whether any further assist- 
ance can be given to them or whether there is anything more 
the Government can do for them. In making these visits 
I shall endeavour to select districts which are removed 
from the railway, and therefore will represent a different 
sort of interest to that which I have to consider when I am 

\0L. II. G 
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in the towns. Now, gentlemen, in conclusion let me say 
how heartily I agree with Mr. Smuts, when he said that we 
must all stand together in the work of restoration. The hope 
for South Africa lies in closer intercourse between the two 
races. We are not really separated, either in interests or 
in character. If we go back to our ancestry, we find that 
in the centuries long ago we were kinsfolk, and now, 
although we have been separated for so long, the resem- 
blances between us are greater than our differences. What 
are the qualities which we admire in you ? Your patriotism, 
your courage, your tenacity, your willingness to make 
sacrifices for what you believe to be right and true. Well, 
those are the qualities which we desire to imitate and which 
we believe we share.^ I believe then that with consideration 
on both sides, with strict observance of agreements on both 
sides, with a readiness to give as well as to take, before many 
years are over, probably sooner than any of us now can 
anticipate, we shall all be one free people under one flag. 



'AS ONE GREAT NATION' 
Wanderers' Hall, Johannesbuiig, January 17, 1903 

[The occasion on which the following speech was ddivered — ^a puhlio 
dinner given to Mr. and Mrs. C!hamberlain by the citizens of Johannesburg 
— was esteemed at the time to be the largest and most representative 
gathering of the kind ever held in South Africa, and attended inter alios 
by the EUgh Commissioner, the Ueutenant-governors of the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony, and the administrator of Southern Rhodesia, the 
judges of the Transvaal, the leading clergy, the heads of the mining in- 
dustry, and General Louis Botha. The chairman of the Town Council, 
Mr. St. John Carr, proposed the health of Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain, 
' come under lifting clouds to continue the work which the Colonial Secre- 
tary was forced to undertake — to sow good seed in the ploughed land, re- 
lying upon all who labour in the South African field not to look back, but 
by goodwill ... to fructify this work that has cost so many tears.'] 

YotTR Excellencies, Mr Carr, and Gentlemen, — I 
have been touched by the kindly words in which your chair- 
man has proposed the health of my wife and myself, and I 

* The shorthand account of this speech notes, ' Mr. Botha was observed 
to applaudHhis^statement.' 
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cordially thaiik you for the enthusiasm with which you have 
drunk the toast. I should like at the same time to say that 
it is true that my expectations have been fully justified, 
and I can never sufficiently express my gratitude to all 
classes of the population in this city for the kindness 
with which they have received me. I know that that 
kindness is in part dictated by personal feeling. It is also 
mainly governed by agreement with the principles of which 
I am the representative. 

When I came to your city I felt that I had entered upon a 
critical stage in the jovirney that I had imdertaken. There 
are debated here great problems of vast importance, not only 
to this community, but to South Africa and the Empire at 
large. I have been told, not once or twice in the course of 
my travels, that Johannesburg is not South Africa. In that 
we shall all heartily agree, but at the same time by its unique 
position, by the character and intelligence of its people, it 
must necessarily exercise a potent influence on the future of 
this great sub-continent. Whether there is to be a united 
people in South Africa, whether the development which we 
aU anticipate is to proceed rapidly, as we hope, both in town 
and in country, whether free institutions are to be a success 
or a failure, whether South Africa is to be a strength or a 
weakness to the Empire — ^these are the questions which, for 
good or for evil, have to be settled in the course of the next 
few years, and in their settlement you must necessarily play 
an important part. You have, as Sir Percy Fitzpatrick has 
said, a great mission. I think, I hope and believe that you 
wQlriseto the height of the great opportunity which is offered 
to you, and that you wiU deal with these questions in no petty 
or parochial spirit, with no restricted Hmit confined to your 
personal or city interest. You will look beyond Johannes- 
burg to the whole of the Transvaal, beyond the Transvaal 
to the whole of South Africa, and beyond South Africa to 
the great and glorious Empire of which you form a part. 
And, gentlemen, I base that hope on the character of this 
population. 

It is said — there is an implied reproach in the statement — 
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that this is a cosmopolitan community. Well, that is true 
in the same sense in which it is true of many other com- 
munities in all parts of the globe where the British flag 
floats, and where, nevertheless, the citizens of other nations 
enjoy aJl the privileges of British rule, aU the advantages 
which that affords, simply on the condition of remaining 
good citizens in their respective capacities. But if the words 
mean more than that, they are imtrue, because no one can 
pass through your streets, no one can look, as I did the other 
day, upon that vast assembly which gathered on the adjoin- 
ing ground, without seeing that this is in all essentials a 
British community, animated, therefore, by the ideal which 
has made us at home what we are, and which has been 
carried by our children to the uttermost comers of the earth. 
And, gentlemen, in the first rank of those qualities which I 
venture to attribute to the British race, I put the sense of 
public duty, the obligation which every one owes to the 
country in which he lives, to the town of which he forms a 
member. I know that in the past it was said of you that 
you came here to fill your pockets, and went away after that 
was accomplished, with little care and small interest for 
the land in which your fortunes had been made. In the 
early days there may have been some truth in that state- 
ment, and I ask you how could it have been otherwise. 
What temptation was offered to you to take your part in 
public service, when all its avenues were barred to you by 
restricted laws ? when the men whose energy and skill and 
intelligence were making the country and developing its 
resources were told in the plainest language that they were 
regarded as undesirable aliens ? Even now I see that there 
are obstacles in the way of those who intend to live in the 
country and make it their own, and among them I would 
put the excessive cost of living, and the want of sufficient 
and adequate provision for the education of your children. 
But those will be removed. Local patriotism will lessen or 
dispose of these obstacles, and, in the meanwhile, it is only 
bare justice to say that many of your citizens, those who by 
position and education are the natural leaders of the people, 
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are, in spite of the strenuous demand of their ordinary life, 
willing to make sacrifices of time, money, and labour which 
are called for in order that they may leave the world a little 
better than they found it. 

Gentlemen, while I congratulate you on the fact that 
this is a British community, I am not unaware that there are 
some dangers attending that position, and I am sure that 
you will recognise that it should never induce you to forget 
that there are others outside who are worthy of your atten- 
tion. You have to consider the interests of the country as 
well as of the town — the interests of our Dutch fellow-subjects 
as well as of the British. And you know perfectly well that 
these interests are at bottom identical. The prosperity of 
the great industry which has Johannesburg as its centre 
will bring custom to the farmers on the Veld, and the energy 
of those farmers wiU bring supplies to the town and wiU help 
to reduce that cost of living of which I have spoken. 

I say, therefore, that it is essential for the future of the 
Transvaal and for South Africa at large that there should 
always be a good understanding between town and country, 
and between Boer and Briton. I have already the oppor- 
tunity of meeting many representative men amongst those 
who were so lately our brave opponents. And I am here to 
say that interviews I have had with them have left upon 
my mind a most kindly and favourable impression. I am 
well aware that much has yet to be done before union of 
hearts wiU be established, before all animosities will die out 
of the land, and above all, before those suspicions of both 
sides have been removed which have done so much in the 
past to prejudice our good relations. Perhaps I am inclined 
to admit that our Boer friends inherit the qualities of their 
Dutch ancestors, and that it is true of them as it was in the 
time of Canning that 

' . . . the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much.' 

But, nevertheless, they have, as we all recognise, strenuous 
and virile qualities. And they will add force and strength 
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to the free nation which, with their goodwill and their 
assistance, we have to build up in South Africa. Let me 
add that I am well satisfied with the progress that has been 
made. Under circumstances of unexampled difficulty the 
work of repatriation and re-settlement is proceeding with 
extreme rapidity, and I caimot express in too high terms my 
sense of what we owe to those men, from the top to the 
bottom, who have so devotedly and earnestly addressed 
themselves to the task, and have carried it through with so 
much success. All my information leads me to believe that, 
speaking generally, the Boers are settling down to recover 
their position, to repair the ravages of war, with the resolu- 
tion of their race. And I believe that as they find — ^and they 
will find it — ^that we are disposed to treat them justly and 
generously, that we are ready to respect their feelings — ay, 
and even to respect their prejudices, if they have them — that 
we shall be able to remove the prejudices which have so long 
divided us. . . . 

Of the labour question I should say, there is no more 
vital question at the present time in aU South Africa. It 
was not likely that I should be here and that I should not 
take every opportunity of informing myself on the subject ; 
and as this question is not, I think, clearly understood at 
home, if you will bear with me, I should like to say some- 
thing about it. Now, in the first place, I say this : It is 
not a question which, as it has perhaps been supposed, con- 
cerns the mines alone. On the contrary, every Boer re- 
presentative who has spoken to me in the course of my 
journey has called my particular attention to this question. 
The question of labour is just as important to the farmers 
as it is to the mine-owners. It is a question which affects 
not the Transvaal alone, but the whole of South Africa. 
At the present moment there is not labour enough for the 
actual development of the industries of the country. It is 
possible — ^although I have seen it denied — ^it is at least 
possible that the population in South Africa is really suffi- 
cient for all its needs provided that the black man can 
be got to work, but there is, of course, the crux of the 
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situation. While every civilised nation in the world — and 
in that I include the population of India and other great 
Asiatic communities — ^recognise the duties and obhgations 
of labour, the African alone amongst the great races of the 
world has been taught by centuries of baneful experience 
that the only honourable employment for men is fighting, 
and that labour is the work of slaves. We have done much 
to put a stop to slavery — ^in theory we have stopped it, and 
as a matter of fact we have, over vast districts in South 
Africa, in the course of the last few years, absolutely 
abolished the practice of slave-raiding, which has been the 
cause of the depopulation of Africa. We have abolished 
slavery in theory, but I think it would surprise some of our 
philanthropists at home to hear that we are by our policy 
encouraging it in another form. 

The black man, the Kaffir, comes to work at intervals, 
lake other people he works for an object, but his object is 
to secure the power of liviag in idleness ever after. He 
makes his money and he buys what he calls a wife. If he is 
ambitious and energetic, he buys two or three, and these 
so-called wives, who are really slaves, work to keep him in 
idleness. There is a great objection, which is shared, I 
believe, by every Englishman, to any form of forced labour, 
but this is the worst form of it. And I say, and I believe 
that I shall be supported in the statement by every mission- 
ary or, at all events, almost every missionary in Africa, that 
there is no hope for the improvement and the civilisation 
of the coloured man in Africa until we have induced him 
to work, not merely spasmodically in order that after a 
speU of labour he may lie in idleness under his own fig- 
tree ever afterwards, but, like his white competitor, to 
work persistently in order to improve his position and 
raise his status. Well, there is the problem how to induce 
in the Kaffir this idea of the dignity and necessity of labour 
which exists in the minds of every civilised nation on the face 
of the earth. But there is a second problem connected with 
this labour question. 

I will put it in this way. Is it possible to increase the 
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amount and the efficiency of the white labour employed ? 
I know perfectly well that it is at the present time the con- 
viction of the great majority of those who are best qualified 
to speak on such a subject that anything like the universal 
substitution of white for black labour would be impossible. 
I go further and say that even if it were possible, I am not 
clear that it would be desirable. After aU, you have got 
the black man to deal with. He is increasing. We have 
stopped his inter-tribal wars. We have stopped the de- 
population which has been going on. He will increase with 
great rapidity, and unless in some way or another he can be 
settled in regiilar industry, he wiU create a danger and a 
difficulty of the first class. But if we could without attempt- 
ing absolutely to substitute white labour for black labour — 
if we could increase the proportion of white labour, that 
would be a great benefit to the country. Already a great 
deal has been done. Before the war, or in the early stages 
of the mines, I believe the proportion was as one white man 
to nine Kaffirs ; it has now been increased to the proportion 
of one white man to five Kaffirs. If by any means, by the 
application of scientific invention and ingenuity, you could 
increase that proportion still further — ^to one to two, or one 
to one — ^it is impossible to over-rate the political and social 
benefits which would result. Then, indeed, you would be 
entitled to say that this is a white man's country. Then, 
indeed, you would ensure that white labour should not be 
degraded by its reliance upon black labour, and you would 
be able, from the surplus that you would provide, to find all 
that is required in the country for the necessities of other 
industries. I know that there is much to be done before a 
result of this kind can be achieved. What is the object ? 
The object is to have more brains and less muscle. Well, we 
must have some provision for the cultivation of brains, 
and if I were to point out at this time what in my opinion 
is quite the most urgent want of this community, I should 
say it was the immediate provision of a High School, 
efficient in every respect, and of a scientific university, 
specialised according to the needs of the great industries of 
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the community. Gentlemen, I can hardly doubt that an 
appeal to local patriotism, to those who have made their 
fortunes here, wiU not be without its effect, and that, before 
long, Johannesburg will possess a university which in its 
own line will be superior to anything that now exists in the 
world. 

I have laid before you the two problems which interest 
the whole of Africa. It is not your question alone. Central 
Africa, West Africa, they are in the same position. Every- 
where there is this scarcity of labour, everywhere the same 
desire to find a remedy. And because it is practically 
universal I have ventured to impress upon you that you 
should not waste your time, you should not waste your 
money, in seeking a solution of your present difi&culties 
in any new and hitherto undiscovered sources of native 
labour outside your own region. I see by the telegrams 
to-night that Sir Harry Johnston, than whom there is 
no greater authority, has returned to the charge, and 
says that in the future there may be a prospect of obtain- 
ing labour from Central Africa and also Nyassaland. He 
abandons, as I understand, all hope of obtaining it in 
any quantity from those portions of East Africa which I 
myself have visited, and, even in regard to countries where, 
he says, the population is sufficient to spare a surplus, he 
refers you to the time when the Cape to Cairo Railway wiU 
be built. That is no immediate solution, and therefore I 
say that you have at the present moment to bring to bear 
all the inteUigence which you possess in order to seek and 
find, if possible, a solution in developing your present supply, 
or by increasing the e£S.ciency of the white labour you employ. 
And, gentlemen, it is not until you have exhausted these 
solutions which are the nearest to you that it would be 
reasonable that you should turn to that other more drastic 
remedy of introducing Asiatic labour. 

I know that at present suggestions of this kind have not 
gone beyond ordinary conversation. The idea has not been 
developed or fuUy considered, but just think of the diffi- 
culties which you would have to overcome. In the first 
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place, it is clear to me, and no doubt to you, that an over- 
whelming popular opinion in this very colony is opposed to 
any such solution. You have first to convert people. Then 
you will have seen that other great colonies of the Empire, 
that the opinion of the mother country herself, regards a step 
of the kind as retrograde and dangerous. And lastly, if those 
difficulties were removed, there are serious practical obstacles 
in the way which will meet you at the outset, and which, I 
think, justify my opinion that it would be very long indeed, 
even if aU other difficulties were removed, before you would 
obtain any reliable supply from the resources which have been 
suggested. Well, I have considered whether Government 
can do an3rthing to help you. Not much. Government is 
not all-powerful, and Government is generally criticised for 
doing too much rather than for doing too little. But we 
may do somethiug, and Lord Milner has agreed to call 
immediately an inter-colonial conference to consider matters 
of common interest, including among others native ad- 
ministration and native legislation. I cannot doubt that 
the representations and opinion of such a conference will be 
useful and influential, and Avill necessarily carry much more 
weight than could be carried by the representations either of 
a single interest or even of a single colony. 

I have another proposal to make to you, but at present 
it is only a suggestion. If it approves itself to you, I 
think it may be carried into effect. I have indicated 
to you the enormous difficulties of the case, and the many 
points upon which we are still without sufficient information. 
Now it has occurred to me that, by your goodwill and your 
desire, the Imperial Government might appoint a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the whole subject. Such a 
commission would, of course, include representatives of 
every class and section of the population. It would also 
include, or should include, men who would be regarded as 
absolutely impartial — ^men distinguished by their scientific 
or personal requirements — and it is possible that if they were 
able to make a complete inquiry into the whole of the cir- 
cumstances, their suggestions would be an advantage, and 
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certainly the influence of such suggestions would be very 
great. I have only one hesitation in making such a sugges- 
tion, and that is, lest if a commission of this kind were 
appointed, and were to take, as it must take, a considerable 
time for its investigation, it should have the effect of 
slackening in a degree your own exertions. You have to 
work out your own salvation. You are technically a 
Crown Colony, and technically I am responsible for every 
act of administration. But let us make no mistake, the 
conditions are exceptional. They are recognised by the 
Home Grovernment, and it is our desire and duty to give 
the same Value, here, to your views as we do to the bend 
and trend of that imderlying public opinion that would guide 
the actions of a self-governing colony. After all, gentlemen, 
you are only in name a Crown Colony. If you have not at 
this moment all the privileges of self-government, they are 
only withheld in the interest of your own security. I think 
the day is not far distant when you will, like your predeces- 
sors, attain to this much coveted position, and you may rest 
assured that the Home Government have no interest what- 
ever in delaying the consummation. The fear is all the 
other way. The fear is lest this Government or its suc- 
cessor, tired of the responsibilities and heavy burdens of 
the task, should too hastily abandon it before the objects of 
such governments have been fully accomplished. If I am 
to accept the opinion of this community, the common opinion 
of aU with whom I have spoken, I should say every intelligent 
and patriotic man agrees that that time has not yet come. 
Yet there are those who would have it that I must go 
to London and I must learn from the lips of a capitalist 
what is the opinion of South Africa, and that I must take it 
from him that South African people are swelling with in- 
dignation under the yoke of Downing Street and are anxious 
immediately to cast it off. 

WeU, gentlemen. Downing Street is wiUing to abdicate ; 
but unless I mistake your opinion, before you ask it to do so 
you desire to know what is to follow. You desire to know 
that the Government which will succeed Downing Street 
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will not set itself immediately to undermine the position 
which you have won with so much sacrifice of blood and 
treasure. You do not desire to put into the hands of your 
opponents the power to gain by political agitation what they 
have failed to secure with the sword. You do not desire, I 
imagine, to reproduce the position which in a neighbouring 
colony induced the majority of British subjects to pray to 
be reUeved of the privileges which they considered to have 
been abused. And lastly, if I interpret your sentiments 
aright, neither Boer nor Briton in the Transvaal would 
wish to get rid of Downing Street in order to substitute 
Park Lane. 

Now, gentlemen, I take your cheers to mean that you 
would sooner bear the ills you have than fly to others that 
you wot not of. You have confidence in Lord Milner. 
You know that you have in him a man devoted to your 
interests, absolutely disinterested, and sympathetic with 
the whole population that he has to govern. I feel certain 
you will all, according to your means and opportunity, co- 
operate with him in tiding over the inevitable interval which 
separates you from self-government and in preparing for 
those free institutions which we are only too anxious to 
grant you as soon as we are satisfied that the security of 
the State and the permanence of the existing order wiU be 
absolutely maintained. Now, I am ashamed to see at what 
length I have spoken, but the subjects are important and 
complicated on which I have had to address you. I will 
only say one word more. You are a great city, but what you 
are now is nothing to what you speedily may be. Your 
growth will proceed, according to all human foresight, in a 
kind of geometrical progression, and you are destined to 
become a powerful element in that fabrication of free States 
shortly to be estabUshed, and then to constitute one in the 
group of free nations gathered round the motherland. I 
think that is an inspiring thought. The day of small 
kingdoms with their petty jealousies has passed. The future 
is with the great empires, and there is no greater empire 
than the British Empire. Am I not justified in hoping that 
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there will be none more united 1 The mother country haa 
set the example. She has thrown off the apathy and in- 
difference of a past generation. No longer do we hear of 
statesmen with whom separation from the colonies is almost 
an object of desire ; and the colonies on their part have 
reciprocated our feeling. They have abandoned their pro- 
vincialism. They are eager to claim their part in the glorious 
Empire which is theirs as well as ours. They are all ready 
to take the obligations which go with the privileges. This 
is the spirit which exists, which I desire shall continue. Let 
us all say with the colonial poet : 

' Unite the Empire, make it stand compact. 
Shoulder to shoulder let its members feel 
The touch of human brotherhood, and act 
As one great nation, true and strong as steel.' 



FEDERATION 
Capetown, February 23, 1903 

[From a speech in reply to an address from the leaders of the South African 
Party, headed by the late Mr. Jan Hofmeyr, the leader of the Afrikander 
Bund, Mr. Merriman, Mr., now Sir N. F. de Waal, and the late Mr. Sauer. 
Mr. Merriman introduced the deputation, which ' desired, by that meeting 
and by the number of people who had travelled long distances to be 
present, to show their respect for the office which Mr. Chamberlain held — 
to show him that there was on their part, no wish to have any sullen 
abstention or aloofness, and also because they honestly believed that, aa 
Mr. Chamberlain himself had said, he was anxious to gather the views of 
every section and of every pohtical party in the colony.' The address 
having been read, Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. Chamberlain both spoke at length. 
In thanking Mr. Chamberlain on the conclusion of the proceedings, Mr. 
Merriman said that ' with most of what he had said ' the deputation was 
' in cordial agreement. There were only a few points of difference — 
healthy difference.'] 

. . . You also refer, and this is the last reference, to the 
question of federation. Gentlemen, I think you will have 
seen by my speeches that I heartily share your hopes in 
regard to this matter. I wish I could think I should live 
to see the fulfilment of this great idea, the idea that the 
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colonies of the Empire in great divisions should be gathered 
into federated nations. In these nations I again should 
like to see federation carried even further, and to see 
them united in one great ParUament of the Imperial race. 
That end I desire most earnestly, and nothing that I can 
do will be wanting to hasten it. But, on the other hand, 
remember that xmdue hurry might be fatal to our desires. 
Nothing could be worse than federation forced upon a 
people before they had had time thoroughly to grasp its 
meaning and to imderstand how it would affect them 
personally in their several States, and come to something 
hke a general conclusion upon the subject. But what I 
do press upon you is that now is the time for discussion ; 
the great constitutions of the world have been brought into 
being after a lengthy parturition ; the constitution of the 
United States of America, the constitutions of Australia 
and Canada were all the subject of lengthy discussion, and 
only when the general principles had gradually worked 
themselves out was the common consent of aU put on paper 
and embodied in a document which, once promulgated, 
can hardly afterwards in any way be altered. Subject, 
however, to that very reasonable plea, nothing would please 
me better than to know that this federation which we aU 
keep in view would come within the Uving generation. 

Now, gentlemen, in conclusion, may I make one last appeal 
to you. You have come to see me from many districts ; 
you will be able, if you please, to carry back my voice. I 
have come to South Africa, as has been said, at some in- 
convenience, and I think you will judge from what you have 
read that my tour has not been one entirely of pleasure, 
but much more one of business and hard work. I have had, 
I assTu-e you, no personal motives, and I have no poUtical 
ambition to gratify. I am an older man, I expect, than all, 
or, at any rate, most in this room, and my time for active 
service to the Empire is necessarily coming to a close. 
But I have come here, and it would be the greatest hap- 
piness of the last act of statesmanship of my hfe should it 
be to do something to bring about union between those two 
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races which, as you say in your address, are so alike in 
temperament, in religion, and ought to be closely united. 
I have tried to perform this mission of mine in an impartial 
spirit. I have not kept back anything that was in my mind. 
I have said things, I dare say, which some of you do not like ; 
I have said other things which I know perfectly well the 
party opposed to you do not hke ; and the fact that I have 
to some extent displeased both is perhaps a guarantee 
that I have adopted a fair and reasonable view. At aU 
events, what I have said I have said to you frankly and 
without reserve, because I beheve we should never imder- 
stand each other if we did not tell each other the truth. 
Therefore it is true that where I have felt you to be wrong 
I have said so openly ; and, on the other hand, I have not 
failed to point out the faults which have been committed 
on the other side. Well, now, I must come to a close. 
I will teU you my last impression. I go away hopeful — 
most hopeful and confident, so far as the rest of South 
Africa is concerned ; and sanguine, even here, where I have 
had to observe a state of feeUng which I hope is passing 
away. And to you I say it hes in your power to fulfil this 
hope. You, exercising yovir personal influence in your 
several districts, can do infinitely more than I can do by a 
few speeches made here and there, the terms of which may 
not even reach those for whom they were intended. Re- 
member, gentlemen, that upon you a great responsibility 
lies. This is no ordinary time. What are you doing ? 
You are engaged with us in building up a new nation. 
What that nation is to be, what sort of edifice is to be raised 
upon the ruins of the past, depends largely upon what you 
do now, to-day, and to-morrow, and not upon what has 
happened in the past. You have a clean sheet upon which 
you can write your impressions and your desires. Well, 
therefore, I accept, and would not wish otherwise, that you 
should fight out your local battles, and I have only to say 
that I hope that the best man may win. But I ask you so 
to conduct this controversy that you may get rid of that kind 
of personal and social animosity which would in any way 
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prevent you from co-operating for the common good, not 
merely for the interests of South Africa, where no doubt 
your chief interests lie, but also for that interest, that larger 
country, that Imperial dominion which, as I pointed out, 
is yours now as well as ours, and in which I hope the time 
is coming when you will take with us an equal interest. 



THE NEEDS AND DUTY OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Capbtowst, February 24, 1903 

[On the eve of sailing for England, Mr. Chamberlain was entertained at a 
public dinner in the Drill Hall, Capetown, described as ' a vast gathering 
representative of all shades of political opinion.' The Lord Mayor, who 
presided, was supported by the Chief Justice, the Right Hon. Sir J. H,, 
now Lord de ViUiers, by the Prime Minister, and by Mr. Hofmejr. 
The following speech, in reply to the toast of His Majesty's Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, coupled with the health of Mrs. Chamberlain, was 
Mr. Chamberlain's farewell to South Africa.] 

Your Excellency, Mr. Mayor, Ladies asv Gentlemen, — 
I am grateful to you, Mr. Mayor, for the cordial terms in 
which you have proposed the health of my wife and myself, 
although I cannot for my own part accept altogether your 
description of me as the political Sandow of the British 
Empire. But I do appreciate the cordiality with which 
we have been received in the Cape Peninsula, and I shall 
carry away with me a feehng of gratitude for all the cour- 
tesy and kindness which we have received during our tour. 
It is, however, with mixed feelings that I now address you. 
The hour of parting has come, and though you, Mr. Mayor, 
are able to regard it with cheerfulness, I confess that it is 
not without some sorrow that I bring to a close a journey 
so memorable in many respects, so interesting, and so 
satisfactory. But the play is over, the curtain has been 
rtmg down, and here I stand in front of the footUghts of that 
great theatre of South Africa, which has been the scene of 
so many an eventful drama, to say to you a few words of 
thanks for all your generous appreciation of the difficulties 
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of the task which I undertook, of your readiness to over- 
look any faults in the performance, and of the strength 
and encouragement that you have given to me by your 
sympathetic applause. Mr. Mayor, you have asked for a 
simimary. I think the time is too early for me to go into 
any detail as to the results of this new and unprecedented 
experiment. I have crowded into the last two months 
work and impressions which might have been expanded 
into two years. The labour has been imremitting, but 
the work has been intensely interesting, and so far as I am 
concerned the advantages which I have derived are sufficient 
to compensate for any trouble or labour that may have been 
involved. Gentlemen, I came to these shores as an optimist, 
and I leave them with the firm conviction that Providence, 
which out of evil still educes good, will evolve compensa- 
tion for the suffering and misery which a great war involves, 
for all the disturbance which this sub-continent has suffered. 
I leave this shore more convinced than ever that the 
forces — ^the natural forces which are drawing you together 
— are more potent than those evil influences which would 
tend to separate you. 

The material interests of South Africa weigh heavily 
in the balance in favour of you. The first need of the 
country is development. You want more capital, more con- 
fidence, more population ; better communications, energy, 
and enterprise everywhere. Above aU, South Africa needs 
the best capacity of aU its children. There are great 
questions which loom in the near future, and upon 
which your prosperity and position depend. You have 
to decide as to the relations between the different 
States of South Africa, and in the discussions which are 
imminent it behoves every State to speak as one people, 
and not as a house divided against itself. You have to 
make preparation for that ultimate federation of South 
Africa which is destined I hope in the near future to 
establish a new nation mider the British flag, which shall 
be daughter in her mother's house and mistress in her own. 
These are the questions which concern South Africa. Your 
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fate is in your own hands. It is not the Imperial Govern- 
ment to which you will look for assistance, nor which can 
properly interfere in these matters. Do not anticipate any 
other meddling on the part of Downing Street, or of any 
section of the British people. No doubt there are individuals 
here and there, generally those who speak in the loudest 
voice and in the highest terms of the virtue of self-govern- 
ment, who nevertheless can never refrain from giving, 
unasked, their opinion upon yoiu* local affairs. But, 
gentlemen, the good sense of the British people will never 
tolerate any intermeddling in the purely domestic con- 
cerns of the people to whom it has conceded the fullest 
liberties of government and which is working out its 
destiny on its own lines. But then with this great power 
which is entrusted to you there comes a great responsibility. 
And in a time which you might almost say is critical, it 
is your business to be guided by that higher statesmanship 
that knows how, under such circumstances, to put aside all 
petty and personal interests and distinctions of parties or 
of race. Thus it shall be possible to rise to that higher 
conception of duty which embraces the whole people in 
its far-seeing previsions. 

And then, gentlemen^ if your material interests tend 
to bring you together, what is it that can keep you 
apart ? There is sentiment — sentiment which is often 
more powerful than material interest ; sentiment most 
powerful for good, but unfortunately sometimes influ- 
ential for evil ; sentiment which, on this continent, un- 
fortunately in the past, has maintained a distinction of 
race, has cherished the animosities of the past, has nurtured 
suspicions which had so baneful a result. But why should 
we dwell on the past 1 Let us turn our eyes to the future. 
It has been my one object during this visit to do everything 
that one man can do, — and perhaps that is not much, — ^it 
has been my endeavour to do everything in my power to 
aJlay suspicions, to prevent the perpetuation of the differ- 
ences which have done so much harm, the misunderstand- 
ings which have been the basis of all the ills with which 
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you have been afflicted. And I can say that throughout 
I have spoken franHy. I have done this to all sorts and 
conditions of men, without respect to party or any other 
considerations. And I have invited an equal frankness 
from those who have come to see me. I hope that, while I 
have extenuated nothing, I have set down nought in malice. 
I do not presume to suppose that all those whose acquaint- 
ance I have made have agreed with everything that I have 
said. But, on the other hand, I am certain that in no case 
was ofEence given, and I believe in no case was offence taken. 
Even those ' incidents,' as they are termed in the language 
of the Press, to which occasionally too much importance 
may have been given — even these have tended to clear the 
air and to promote a better understanding. In our new 
colonies, all my information points to the fact that recon- 
ciliation between the two races which have hitherto been 
divided is proceeding apace. Only yesterday I heard of 
the formation in the Orange River Colony of a new associa- 
tion which, I hope, may develop into a most important 
organisation. This is a Farmers' Association, of which 
the temporary president is a distinguished general, who was 
the leader of the National Scouts, and of which the vice- 
president is another distinguished general, who was one 
of the deputation which waited upon me with General 
Christian De Wet, and who himself fought to the end against 
us in the recent war. If the men in that position can con- 
sent to forget their differences, who can doubt that the rank 
and file will foUow their example ? I am convinced of the 
sincerity with which the leaders of the people in those 
two colonies have agreed to accept the situation which has 
been brought about by the war, and I have no doubt what- 
ever that the people there will follow the patriotic advice 
that was given to them by General De la Rey ; — ^they will 
be as loyal to their new Government as they ever were to 
their own. 

Of course, there are rocks ahead ; there are difficulties 
in the political situation. I have no doubt whatever they 
will be surmounted, as much greater difficulties have again 
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and again been surmounted in our colonial administration ; 
and that under the firm and sympathetic policy of Lord 
Milner if that is continued, the two new colonies will be 
amongst the most prosperous and the most contented of the 
dominions of the Crown. I know there are people who talk 
of Lord Milner, whom perhaps they have never seen and 
with whom I am sure they are not personally acquainted, 
as if he were a hard man, inclined always to arbitrary and 
even tyrannical methods. There can be no greater travesty 
of the truth than that. And if these people had seen him, 
as I have had the privilege of seeing him, at work, if they 
could have seen his patient and personal attention to every 
grievance that was brought to his knowledge, his devotion 
to the details of every branch of his administration, his 
constant endeavour to find new methods of benefiting 
every class of the population, his earnest desire to help the 
needs of those who are in trouble, to restore those who have 
suffered during the war to their old prosperity — ^I say if they 
could have seen this, they would themselves have been the 
first to be ashamed of their suspicions. I say that as to 
the new colonies, I have no doubt whatever as to the future. 
When I entered your city the other day, following that 
practice of frank speech to which I have referred, I thought 
it necessary to tell you of the impressions which have been 
produced upon my mind, and to say that here in the premier 
colony of South Africa was the point of danger. 

Now the incidents of the last week, the opportunities which 
have been afforded to me of making the acquaintance of 
representatives of aU opinions, have had the effect of re- 
lieving my anxiety, and I shall go away with the well- 
grounded hope that a new era is beginning, a new chapter 
has been opened, and that this colony will once more take 
its proper place and lead the way in a policy of reconcilia- 
tion and of union. On Saturday last I received with the 
most unfeigned satisfaction, the assurances that were given 
me then by the trusted leader of a great party in this 
country. Assurances so full, so definite, and so authorita- 
tive, that I cannot doubt their publication, their circulation 
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throughout the country into the agricultural districts, will 
have its effect — ^its natural effect — ^in stopping any further 
manifestation of ill-feeling, directed against any man on 
account of his loyalty, and that assurance was given to me 
without any conditions, without any qualifications. I say 
that the leaders of the party to which I refer have done their 
duty. But, then, there is always the pessimist, and the 
pessimists began to say, ' Oh, yes, those assurances are 
all very well, but are they sincere ? ' They will either be 
rejected by the other party, or they will be received with 
a grudging and ungenerous acceptance. 

I have the answer in my hand. This morning, unsolicited, 
I received a message on behalf of the other great party in 
the State, and it is to the following effect : the Progressive 
party accept with pleasure Mr. Hofmeyr's assurance that 
he, and those associated with him, will do their utmost to 
allay race feeUng in the coimtry, and eliminate the racial 
question from the coming political struggle. This has 
always been the aim of the Progressive party. They accept 
Mr. Hofmeyr's promise of co-operation in that respect in 
aU sincerity. Now, I say, the other party have done their 
duty. Is it not an advance in Cape politics ? Am I not 
entitled to be optimistic ? Of course, I understand that this 
does not affect your ordinary pohtical differences, which 
might exist in every free community. They constitute a 
sort of healthy competition. The ' outs ' always want to 
be in, and the ' ins ' always want to keep their place. It is 
not my business, it is not my desire, to compose such differ- 
ences as these. On the contrary, I am ready to stand outside 
the ' ring ' and see a fair fight. But what rejoices me is this, 
that in the future these mutual assurances can go far to 
eliminate from this scuffle the racial antagonism which has 
been the bane of South Africa, and do away with that 
odious distribution of political parties into loyal on the one 
side and disloyal on the other. Now, gentlemen, let us 
consider for a moment the important consequences which may 
follow from this new condition of things. If the declarations 
which have been made achieve the results which I expect, 
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and which we have the right to expect from them, then 
loyalty will no longer, in any place, or under any circum- 
stances, be regarded as a crime. And rebeUion will imder 
no circumstances be exalted into a virtue. If this be the 
result, irritation will die down, and then we ought to be able 
to approach the questions which stiU remain as a result of 
the war in a calmer and more conciliatory spirit. In that 
case, I do not suppose that there is any one belonging to 
any section of any party who will desire to revive all the 
irritation, all the misunderstanding, all the iU-feehng that 
may have been created by the administration — ^the neces- 
sary administration — of martial law. What practical result 
could follow upon any such inquiry ? While on the other 
hand, it would open up an endless vista of new subjects 
of disturbance and animosity. 

On the other hand, there is the question which has 
been in many men's mouths in the last few months, which 
also may assume a different aspect — ^the question, I mean, 
of clemency — of clemency exerted on behalf of those who 
are now suffering from their faults during the recent war, 
and are still confined. Now, when this matter has been 
raised, in the course of my recent journey, I have tried to 
make four things clear : in the first place, that clemency is 
a matter of grace and cannot be yielded to pressmre ; in the 
second place, I tried to impress upon my hearers my own 
sense of the gravity of rebeUion, as a poUtical crime of the 
most serious magnitude, under a Uberal constitution and 
in a free country; but, on the other hand, I have also 
pointed out that the object of all punishment is prevention, 
and is not vindictive. If the object of punishment has been 
secured, the necessity — ^the argument in favour of the con- 
tinuance of punishment — ^is but futile. And lastly, I have 
said that this question is not really a question for me or for 
His Majesty's Grovemment, but that it had been distinctly 
reserved by terms of peace for the self-governing colonies 
concerned. There the question stands now. In this colony 
I do not gather that the Government has any desire to press 
pimishment beyond its preventive stage, while the Oppo- 
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sition, by the mouths of their own leaders, have stated that 
it is their anxiety, as early as may be safe, to open the prison 
doors. As I have said, I have no authority, no claim, and 
no right to interfere. 

But I may be permitted, perhaps, in these closing words 
to express a hope that there should be forthcoming in the 
near future such evidence of a restoration of mutual good 
feehng throughout the country, such proof that the ani- 
mosities of which we have complained are dying away, 
that the Grovemment may feel justified in cleaning the 
slate and in restoring to their homes those whose offences 
have beett purely pohtical, and who have not committed 
ordinary criminal offences. When that time has arrived is, 
as I have said, a matter not for me, but for the responsible 
governments of the colonies concerned. But I cannot resist 
a hopeful expectation that it may not be long before the 
echoes of the war will have entirely died down. Then I look 
forward to the growth of a new nation here in South Africa, 
as loyal in the true sense of the word, as Imperial in the best 
sense of the word, as any of the possessions of the British 
Crown. WiU you be offended if I say that I think that the 
colonies of South Africa have been in the past too provincial ? 
You are destined to be members of an Empire with a great 
mission of civilisation, with a power such as has never been 
possessed before of influencing the future of the whole world, 
and I want you without distinction of race to feel in yom- 
hearts the pride of possession, to recognise that this Empire 
is yours, and to do that by virtue of your assumption of 
your share of its obUgations. In this larger conception of 
Imperial duty, local politics, important no doubt in their 
way, wiU still assume only their proportionate sagnificance, 
and larger interests, and nobler ideals, and a wider patriot- 
ism will take their place. You may yet see a teeming 
population of the various races, of divergent interests, that 
go to make up the British Empire, united by a common 
bond — one hfe, one flag, one fleet, one throne. 
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VI. IMPERIAL UNION AND TARIFF 
REFORM 

'/ do not wish, to he misunderstood. I do riot pretend that commercial 
union with the colonies, or the recognition of the principle that the component 
pa/fts of an Empire should treat each other m^ore generously than they treat 
tiie stranger outside the gates, would by themselves give to us all the organised 
union that we desire. 

' But I do say that it would he the first step in the desired direction. Carlyle 
says : " Do the Duty which lies nearest thee, which thou knowest to he a Duty. 
Thy second Duty will already have hecome. clearer." Preference may had 
vMmatily to Free Trade in the Empire — it is at least an advance towards it. 
Commercial union has in other cases preceded political organisation. A 
scheme of common defence may follow the development of common interests. 

'It is to the people, and not the politicians, that I appeal in this great 



' Without the indomitable courage and devotion of Nelson, the Empire could 
hardly have survived its childhood. Courage and devotion, even though 
they he of a different hind, are now required from the statesmen and politicians 
who have to consolidate it, and above all from the people of the lands ffiat 
com/pose it, who must rise to a just conception of their oum responsibilities 
and provide the enthusiasm and the force that can alone command SMxess 
and secure for their descendants an inheritance greater than any ever dreamed 
ofhy ancienl or modem conquerors.' — ^Mr. Chambbelain, on ' Nelson's Year.' 

The following speeches, or extracts from speeches, belong 
to the famous series delivered in the cause of TarifE Reform 
as a step to Imperial union. On May 15, 1903, Mr. Cham- 
berlain addressed his constituents at Birmingham on his 
return from his South African journey, and, in Mr. Balfour's 
words, ' initiated the acute stage of the fiscal controversy.' 
That controversy was not new. In his Budget of April 1902 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, afterwards Lord St. Aldwyn, had 
put a duty on corn of one shilling per quarter, which it was 
estimated would bring in two and a quarter millionsannually. 
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This duty, which, despite warning shrieks to the contrary, 
had not a.fEected the price of bread, Mr. Chamberlain and 
other members of the Cabinet desired to retain as a first 
stage in a preferential treatment of her colonies by Great 
Britain; and, before leaving England for South Africa in 
December 1902, he asked for an assurance both as to the 
retention of the duty and the reason to be given for 
retaining it. The new Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. — 
later Lord — ^Ritchie declined to give such an undertaking 
at this date, and Mr. Chamberlain sailed without it, though 
having, in Mr. Balfour's words, * just reason to suppose ' 
that the Cabinet with this exception had agreed to his 
policy. ^ On his return to England he was informed that 
Mr. Ritchie — a strong Free Trader converted from the 
Protectionists — ^refused to continue the duty as an incident 
or instalment of a preferential policy, although he was 
prepared, in deference to the views of his colleagues, to 
retain it on another ground and pretext. Faced with this 
condition Mr. Chamberlain expressed his frank indifference 
to the com duty except as a point of preferential policy, 
and Mr. Ritchie's Budget of April 23 omitted the shilling 
duty. 

But the volte face had forced Mr. Chamberlain's hand ; 
while he mused the fire kindled, then spake he with his 
mouth — ^not as speak politicians. A few days after the 
first blast of May 15, he told the House of Commons : 
' If you are to give a preference to the colonies you must 
put a tax on food.' This, to be sure, was to put the worst 
side of his case foremost, to give points to misrepresenta- 
tion. But electioneering was not in the mind of the 
missionary of Empire. . . . 

Of the speeches of May 15 and later, Mr. Chamberlain — 
in an introduction to a reprint of some of them by the Tariff 
Reform League, November 1903 — says that the issues raised 
in them ' are few and easy to understand. The changes 
that have taken place since the adoption of Free Trade nearly 

' See Life of the Duke of Devonshire, vol. ii. p. 356. Compare also pp. 
298-299 — Mr. Balfour's letter to the Duke of Devonshire. 
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sixty years ago in the conditions of international exchange, 
in the comparative position of foreign nations, and, above 
all, in our relations with our own colonies, seem to point 
conclusively to the necessity of a reconsideration of o\ir 
fiscal system. 

' The original object of Mr. Cobden and his colleagues was 
to secure a free exchange of products between the nations 
of the world at their natural price, but for many years the 
example of the open door set by the United Kingdom has 
not been followed by other countries, and hostile tariffs have 
everywhere interfered with the natural course of trade. 

' These tariffs, avowedly designed to exclude British 
manufactures, have been supported by the operation of 
bounties, subsidies, and trusts ; while foreign producers 
have been enabled, partly by the same means, and partly 
by the lower standard of Uving to which their working 
classes are accustomed, to undersell the British manufacturer 
in neutral markets, and even seriously to attack his home 
trade. 

' The doctrinaire Free Traders have no remedy to propose 
for this state of things, which, indeed, they either deny, 
or else ascribe to the want of enterprise and inteUigeuce 
on the part of our manufacturers, to the ignorance and 
incapacity of our people, or to the tyraimical action of the 
Trade Unions. 

' The Tariff Reformers, on the other hand, believe that by 
recovering their freedom of action, and by re-arming our- 
selves with the weapon of a moderate tariff, we may still 
defend our home market against unfair competition, and 
may, at the same time, secure a modification of foreign 
tariffs which would open the way to a fairer exchange of 
our respective products than we have hitherto been able 
to obtain. 

' But they attach even greater importance to the possi- 
bility of securing by preferential and reciprocal arrange- 
ments with our colonies a great development of trade 
within the Empire and a nearer approach to a commercial 
union which, in some shape or another, must precede or 
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accompany closer political relations, and without which, as 
aU history shows, no permanent co-operation is possible. 

' They believe that these objects can be promoted, without 
loss to any class or any individual, by a slight transfer of 
existing taxes which will not increase national burdens, but 
wiU raise the revenue required for defence and administra- 
tion in such a way as to develop our inter-Imperial trade 
to the mutual benefit both of the colonies and the mother 
country, while adding greatly to the amount of employment 
for our ever-growing population. 

' The questions thus raised, although they interest every 
class, are more vitally important to working men than to 
any other, since they alone depend upon their daily employ- 
ment for their daily subsistence. 

' To the manufacturer and the capitalist the essential 
consideration is security for his investments which, under 
present conditions, are always liable to a kind of inter- 
ference against which it is impossible for him to provide. 
His foreign competitor, unassailable in his home market, 
can safely issue forth to attack him, while he is incapable 
of retaliation, and powerless to defend himself against the 
new methods of foreign competition. 

' I have often wondered,' Mr. Chamberlain concludes, in 
his survey of November 9, 1903, ' that we have never adopted 
the principle of the Referendum as practised in Switzerland, 
and also in many parts of the United States of America. 
It is the only way in which the decision of great national 
questions can be separated from aU the complicated issues 
of party government. At a General Election the voter is 
influenced partly by his desire to see his own party in ofSce, 
and partly by his views on a number of special questions, 
many of them purely local or even personal. 

' If, in the case of a new policy, not necessarily political, 
it were possible to eliminate all side issues, we might have 
a national verdict which aU sections would accept, and which 
would be given without reference to the perennial struggle 
between the " Outs " and the " Ins " which is at present 
the chief occupation of political life. 
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' In the absence of such a machinery for testing public 
opinion, I will not venture on any prediction as to the exact 
time at which a conservative nation such as ours will decide 
on the adoption of new methods to meet new conditions, 
but I have no doubt whatever that the policy of free imports 
is doomed, and I earnestly hope that the policy of mutual 
preference between the different parts of the British Empire 
may be accepted before it is too late for us to avail our- 
selves of the opportunity within our grasp.' 

It is imnecessary to recite the progress of subsequent 
events from May 1903 onwards ; how the problem grew, 
dividing members of the Unionist party and backed 
upon either side by economists of high authority; the 
resignation (Sept. 18, 1903) from the Unionist ministry of 
Mr. Ritchie and its other leading Free Traders, but also of 
Mr. Chamberlain — ^loyal to Mr. Balfour and his general 
policy, but compelled to fight from without ; going, in his 
own words, in front of the army as pioneer, to go back to 
the army if it was attacked ; the long succeeding struggle 
in which, amid obscure direction and divided counsels on 
the one hand, the sharp assault of practised politicians 
on the other, and the complication of the problem with 
party political issues, the movement Mr. Chamberlain in- 
augurated seems steadily to grow, although the issue is 
postponed. Mr. Chamberlain's own active part ceased 
with his illness in July 1906. He had combined loyalty to 
his leader with loyalty to an idea, and had given up a 
material part of a great position rather than compromise 
with the faith which was in him. The historian of the 
future may be left to deal with the Tariff Reform campaign 
which began in 1903. What is beyond doubt now or here- 
after is the sincerity and patriotism of the chief who led 
in it. 
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A DEMAND FOR INQUIRY 

BiRMmoHAM, May 15, 1903 

[At a meeting of the Unionists of West Birmingham, called to welcome 
their member on the conclusion of his official tour in South Africa.] 

I THANK you from the bottom of my heart for the warmth 
of your welcome, and for the assurance, which is always 
delightful to me, of your continued confidence and support. 
Your chairman is quite right when he says that I am 
proud of being the representative of West Birmingham, an 
essentially working-class constituency. I have ventured 
before now, in the House of Commons, to claim that I repre- 
sented more labour than any other Labour representative. 
And I do not think the less of that position, because I 
believe that I represent Labour in no narrow and selfish 
sense. I represent Labour as it constitutes the majority 
of the people of this country, and as it is characterised 
by the virtues and the qualities that have made this country 
what it is — ^by Labour, that is, which thinks not of itself as 
a class, opposed to any other class in the community, but 
as responsible for the obligations of the country and the 
Empire to which it belongs, and as participating in all that 
concerns the prosperity and the welfare of the whole. 

It is two months now since I returned from a voyage 
which wiU always be one of the most memorable incidents of 
my life ; but I have not forgotten — I shall never forget — 
that my constituents and fellow-citizens sent me forth to 
make that great experiment encouraged by their good wishes 
and by the most splendid and inspiriting demonstration 
that was ever accorded to any public man. It was to me 
also a matter of the greatest gratification that, when I 
returned, the first to greet me on these shores was a deputa- 
tion from you, my friends and constituents, assuring me 
of your welcome home and of your congratulations. And, 
during the interval between those two events, I was con- 
stantly reminded of you. I could come to no great city in 
South Africa, hardly to any village or wayside station, in 
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any of the colonies, but always, it seemed to me, I was 
cheered by the presence and the enthusiasm of Birmingham 
men, proud to recall their connection with our city, and 
anxious to prove that neither time nor distance had lessened 
their aflEection for their old home. I go back often to my old 
associations. I think of the time when I entered upon public 
life, thanks to the support of those who, in St. Paul's Ward, 
sent me to the Town Council of Birmingham. And, amongst 
aU my recollections, of none am I prouder than of the fact 
that I was permitted at that time to co-operate with men, 
then our leaders, most of whom have passed away, but who 
have left behind them an imperishable legacy, who have 
impressed upon us, and instilled into our lives, that intense 
feeling of local patriotism which makes it the duty of every 
Birmingham man, at home and abroad, to maintain and to 
raise the reputation of the city from which he came. 

On my return, as is right and proper, I am called upon to 
make my first political speech to my constituents. You 
wiU excuse me if I am a little out of practice. It is 
true that in South Africa I did a great deal of talking ; 
but I am bound to say that my party weapons are a little 
rusty. When I was in South Africa, it was not of our con- 
troversial politics that I was thinking ; and for a consider- 
able period my whole mind was turned to the problems 
connected with the birth of a new nation in South Africa, 
and, above all, to the question of how it was possible to 
reconcile the two strong races who were bound to live 
together there as neighbours, and who I hope will live 
together as friends. I had to think also of how this new 
nation would stand, how these races would be concerned 
in the future of the Empire which belongs to both of them, 
Dutch and English — ^great people with many virtues in 
common, but still with great differences. Who would wish 
that the traditions of either should be forgotten or that their 
pectiliarities should disappear ? And yet we have to make 
of them a united nation. Here, in the United Kingdom, we 
have different races but one people. It would be rather 
difficult, I imagine, that an Englishman should feel exactly 
the same in regard, let us say, to Bannockburn, as a Scotsman 
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would feel. Yet both Scotch and English may equally be 
proud of having had their full part in Waterloo or the Alma. 
Why should it not be the same in South Africa ? I ask of 
no Dutchman that he should forget any of his traditions, 
of which he may justly be proud, or abandon any of the 
peculiarities or prejudices of his race, any more than I would 
ask it of any Briton. But my confident hope and belief 
are that in the future both these representatives of different 
races will be able to co-operate, and create for themselves 
a common existence in which they may have a common 
pride. It is therefore to the Empire, with aU that that 
means, that I look to produce that union in South Africa 
which we aU desire to achieve. 

But you will understand that in the absorbing preoccu- 
pation of these thoughts, in a work which strained every 
nerve, and which filled every waking moment, I had no time 
to keep myself abreast of purely party politics in this country. 
I am still under the glamour of this new experience. My 
ideas even now run more on those questions which are 
connected with the future of the Empire than upon the 
smaller controversies upon which depend the fate of by- 
elections, and sometimes even the fate of Governments. 
When you are 6000 miles away from the House of Commons, 
it is perfectly extraordinary how events and discussions 
and conflicts of opinion present themselves in different — 
I think I may even say in truer — ^proportion. You are 
excited at home about an Education Bill — ^about Temperance 
Reform — about local finance. But these things matter no 
more to South Africa, to Canada, to Australia, than their 
local affairs matter to you. On the other hand, everything 
that touches Imperial policy, everything which affects their 
interests as well as yours, has for them, as it ought to have 
for us, a supreme importance. And our Imperial policy 
is vital to them and vital to us. Upon that Imperial policy, 
and upon what you do in the next few years, depends the 
tremendous issue whether this great Empire of ours is to 
stand together, one free nation, if necessary, against all the 
world, or whether it is to fall apart into separate States, 
each selfishly seeking its own interest alone — ^losing sight 
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of the common weal, and losing also all the advantages 
which union alone can give. 

There must be ups and downs in politics. I have had 
now a long experience, and I wiU safely predict of any 
Government, that if it endeavours honestly to grapple with 
the great problems of its time, it will lose a certain amoimt 
of support. You cannot deal with any domestic question, 
and find an absolutely united party to support you ; and 
the bolder your pohcy, the more drastic the changes which 
you propose to bring about, the more certain it is that 
you wiH pay the price, for the time at any rate, in the 
votes of a certain number of those whose support you 
greatly value. Well, but what is the business of a Govern- 
ment ? Under ordinary circumstances, the business of a 
Grovemment is to spend itself in doing what it thinks to be 
right. There comes a time when it has spent all that it 
has ; and then it makes room for its successor. And let 
me say in all seriousness that, if I were assured that the 
main Unes of our Imperial and National policy, those things 
which touch our existence, were secured ; if I could feel that 
there was that continuity in foreign and colonial policy 
which I have known to exist in past times, I for one should 
be very willing indeed to aUow to my poUtical opponents 
their chance in their turn to try their hands at the difficult 
domestic problems with which we have had to deal. After 
eight years of such strenuous work as seldom falls to the 
lot of politicians, I can say for myself — and I believe I can 
say for aU my colleagues — ^that I shotdd rejoice if I could be 
reUeved, at aU events for a time, and if I could occupy, 
instead of the post of a prominent actor, the much more 
easy and less responsible post of universal critic. 

I did not require to go to South Africa in order to be con- 
vinced that the pervading sentiment of Imperiahsm has 
obtained deep hold on the minds and hearts of our children 
beyond the seas. It has had a hard life of it. This feeling 
of Imperial patriotism was checked for a generation by the 
apathy and the indifEerence which were the characteristics 
of our former relations with our colonies. It was discouraged 
by our apparent acceptance of the doctrines of the Little 
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Englanders, of the provincial spirit ■which, taught us to con- 
sider ourselves alone, and to regard with indifference all 
that concerned those, however loyal they might be, who 
left these shores in order to go to our colonies abroad. But 
it was never extinguished. The embers were still alight, 
and when, in the late war, this old country of ours showed 
that it was stiU possessed by the spirit of our ancestors, 
that it was still prepared to count no sacrifice that was 
necessary in order to maintain the honour and the interests 
of the Empire that was committed to its charge, then you 
found such a response from your brethren, your children, 
across the seas, as had never been known before, astonishing 
the world by an undeniable proof of affection and regard. 
I have said that that was a new chapter, the beginning 
of a new era. Is it to end there ? Is it to end with the 
end of the war, with the termination of the crisis that 
brought it forth ? Are we to sink back to the old poUcy 
of selfish isolation which went very far to try, and even to 
sap, the loyalty of our colonial brethren ? I do not think 
so. I think these larger issues touch the people of this 
country. I think they have awakened to the enormous 
importance of a creative time like the present, and wiU 
take advantage of the opportunity that is offered to make 
permanent that which has begun so well. Remember we 
are an old country. We proceed here upon settled hnes. 
We have our quarrels and our disputes, and we pass legis- 
lation which may be good or bad, but which, at any rate, 
can be altered. But we go towards an object which is 
sufficiently defined. We know that, whatever changes there 
may be — ^whatever meandering of the current — at aU events 
the main stream wiU. ultimately reach its appointed desti- 
nation. This is the result of centuries of constitutional 
progress and freedom. 

But the Empire is not old. The Empire is new. The 

Empire is in its infancy. Now is the time when we can 

mould that Empire, and we and those who Hve with us 

can decide its future destinies. 

Just let us consider what that Empire is. I am not 

VOL, u, I 
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going to-night to speak of those hundreds of millions of 
our Indian and native fellow-subjects for whom we have 
become responsible. It is upon lis that the obligation lies 
to give them good government now, and in every way to 
promote their future development and prosperity. And 
some day it might be worth my while, and it might be 
possible, to discuss with you aU the important questions 
which such an enormous obUgation imposes. But to-night 
I put that aside, and I consider only our relations to our 
own kinsfolk, to that white British population that consti- 
tutes the majority in the great self-governing colonies of 
the Empire. What is our position in regard to them 1 
Here, in the United Kingdom, there are some forty millions 
of us. Outside, there are more than ten millions either 
directly descended from ancestors who left this country, 
or persons who, themselves in their youth, left this country 
in order to find their fortunes in our possessions abroad. 
Now how long do you suppose that this proportion of the 
population is going to endure ? How long are we going to 
be four times as many as our kinsfolk abroad ? The develop- 
ment of those colonies has been delayed by many reasons 
— ^partly, as I think, by om? inaction, partly by the pro- 
vincial spirit which we have not done enough to discourage, 
that spirit which attaches undue importance to the local 
incidents and legislation of each separate State, and gives 
insufficient regard to the interests of the whole, but mainly, 
probably, by a more material reason, by the fact that the 
United States of America have offered a greater attraction 
to British immigration. But that is changing. The United 
States of America, with all their vast territory, are filling 
up, and even now we hear of thousands and tens of thousands 
of emigrants leaving the United States of America in order 
to take up the fresh and rich lands of our Dominion of 
Canada. And it seems to me to be not at all an impossible 
assumption that, before the end of this half century, we 
may find that our fellow-subjects beyond the seas may be 
more numerous than we are at home. 

I want you to look forward. I want you to consider the 
infinite importance of this, not only to yourselves but to 
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your descendants. Now is the time when you can exert 
influence. Do you wish that, if these ten millions become 
forty millions, they shall stiU be closely, intimately, affec- 
tionately united to you ? Or do you contemplate the 
possibihty of their being separated, going off each in his 
own direction under a separate flag ? Think what it means 
to your power and influence as a country ; think what it 
means to your position among the nations of the world ; 
think what it means to your trade and commerce. I put 
that last. The influence of the Empire is the thing I think 
most about, and that influence, I beMeve, will always be 
used for the peace and civiHsation of the world. 

But the question of trade and commerce is one of the 
greatest importance. Unless that is satisfactorily settled, 
I, for one, do not beheve in a continued union of the Empire. 
I am told — ^I hear it stated again and again by what I beheve 
to be the representatives of a small minority of the people 
of this country, whom I describe, because I know no other 
words for them, as Little Englanders — ^I hear it stated by 
them, what is a fact, that our trade with our colonies is 
less than our trade with foreign countries, and therefore it 
appears to be their opinion that we should do everything 
in our power to cultivate that trade with foreigners, and 
that we can safely disregard the trade with our children. 
Now, sir, that is not my conclusion. My conclusion is 
exactly the opposite. I say it is the business of British 
statesmen to do everything they can, even at some present 
sacrifice, to keep the trade of the colonies with Great Britain ; 
to increase that trade, to promote it, even if in doing so we 
lessen somewhat the trade with our foreign competitors. 
Are we doing everything at the present time to direct the 
patriotic movement not only here, but through all the 
colonies, in the right channel ? Are we, in fact, by our 
legislation, by our action, making for union, or are we drift- 
ing to separation ? That is a critical issue. In my opinion, 
the germs of a Federal Union that will make the British 
Empire powerful and influential for good beyond the dreams 
of any one now Hving are in the soil ; but it is a tender and 
delicate plant, and requires careful handhng. 
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I wish you woiild look back to our history. Consider what 
might have been, in order that you may be influenced now 
to do what is right. Suppose that when self-government 
was first conceded to these colonies, the statesmen who gave 
it had had any idea of the possibilities of the future — do 
you not see that they might have laid, broad and firm, 
the foundations of an Imperial edifice of which every part 
would have contributed something to the strength of the 
whole ? But in those days the one idea of statesmen was 
to get rid of the whole business. They believed that separa- 
tion must come. What they wanted to do was to make it 
smooth and easy, and none of these ideas which subsequent 
experience has put into om: minds appear ever to have been 
suggested to them. By their mistakes and by their neglect 
our task has been made more difficult — ^more difficult, but 
not impossible. There is stiU time to consolidate the 
Empire. We also have our chance, and it depends upon 
what we do now whether this great idea is to find fruition, 
or whether we must for ever dismiss it from our considera- 
tion and accept our fate as one of the dying empires of the 
world. 

Now, what is the meaning of an empire ? What does it 
mean to us ? We have had a little experience. We have 
had a war — a war in which the majority of our children 
abroad had no apparent direct interest. We had no hold 
over them, no agreement with them of any kind, and yet, 
at one time during this war, by their voluntary decision, 
at least 50,000 colonial soldiers were standing shoulder to 
shoulder with British troops, displajdng a gallantry equal 
to their own and the keenest inteUigence. It is some- 
thing for a beginning ; and if this country were in danger 
— I mean if we were, as our forefathers were, face to face 
some day, which Heaven forfend, with some great coalition 
of hostile nations, when we had, with our backs to the 
waU, to struggle for our very lives — ^it is my firm conviction 
that there is nothing within the power of these self-governing 
colonies that they would not do to come to our aid. I 
beUeve their resources, in men and in money, would be at 
the disposal of the mother country in such an event. That 
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is something which it is wonderful to have achieved, and 
which it is worth ahnost any sacrifice to maintain. 

So far as men are concerned, and the personal sacrifice 
involved in risking life and encountering hardship, the 
colonies did their duty in the late war. If we turn to 
another question, the question of the share they bore in the 
pecuniary burden which the war involved, well, I think they 
might have done more. I did not hesitate to teU my feUow- 
subjects in the colonies of South Africa, whether in the new 
colonies or in the old ones, that though they had done much, 
they had not done enough, that they had left, substantially, 
the whole burden on the shoulders of the mother coimtry ; 
and that, in the future, if they valued Empire and its 
privileges they must be prepared to take a greater share of 
its obligations. If I had been speaking in Austrafia, or in 
Canada, I would have said the same thing, and perhaps I 
should have been inclined to say it even in stronger terms. 
And if I may judge by the reception of my utterances in 
South Africa, I should give no offence by this frank speak- 
ing. AH have done something ; and to my mind, it is a 
great thing to get the principle accepted. I think it depends 
upon us whether in future this principle shall be appUed 
with greater liberality, or whether we are all to fall back, 
each to care for himself and * the devil take the hindmost.' 

Sir, my idea of British poUcy — ^I mean the policy of the 
United Kingdom — ^is that here, at the beginning of things, 
at the beginning of this new chapter, we should show our 
cordial appreciation of the first step taken by our colonies 
to show their sohdarity with us. Every advance which they 
make should be reciprocated. We should ourselves set a 
great example by acknowledging the community of interest, 
and, above all, that community of sacrifice on which alone 
the Empire can permanently rest. I have admitted that the 
colonies have hitherto been backward in their contributions 
towards Imperial defence. They are following their own 
lines. I hope they will do better in the future ; but in the 
meantime they are doing a great deal, and they are trying to 
promote this union, which I regard as of so much importance, 
in their own way and by their own means. 
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And first among those means is the offer of preferential 
tariffs. Now that is a matter which, at the present moment, 
is of the greatest possible importance to every one of you. 
It depends upon how we treat this policy of the colonies — 
not a policy inaugurated by us, but a policy which comes to 
us from our children abroad — ^it depends upon how we treat 
it, whether it is developed in the future,' or withdrawn as 
being unacceptable to those whom it is sought to benefit. 
The other day, immediately after I left South Africa, a great 
conference was held for the first time of all the colonies in 
South Africa — ^the new colonies as well as the old. The 
Boers and the Dutch were represented as well as the British ; 
and this conference recommended the several legislatures 
of the different colonies to give to us, the mother country, 
preference upon all dutiable goods of 25 per cent. Last 
year, at the conference of premiers, the representatives of 
Australia and New Zealand accepted the same principle. 
They said that in their different colonies there might be some 
difference of treatment ; but, so far as the principle was con- 
cerned, they pledged themselves to recommend to their 
constituents a substantial preference in favour of goods pro- 
duced in the mother country. Now, that, again, is a new 
chapter in our Imperial history, and again I ask, is it to end 
there ? In my opinion, these recommendations and these 
pledges wiU bear fruit just in proportion as you show your 
appreciation of them, and they will depend largely upon the 
experience of Canada, which has been a precursor in a similar 
movement. 

Canada is the greatest, the most prosperous, of our self- 
governing colonies. At the present time it is in the full 
swing of an extraordinary prosperity, which I hope and 
believe will lead to a great increase in its population, its 
strength, its importance in the constellation of free nations 
which constitutes the British Empire. Canada is, of aU our 
colonies, the most backward in contributing to common 
defence, but Canada has been the most forward in endeavour- 
ing to unite the Empire by other means-=-by strengthening 
our commercial relations, and by giving to us special favour 
and preference. And if we appreciate this action properly, 
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it seems to me that not only is it certain that every other 
colony of the Empire wiU necessarily and in due time follow 
this example, but Canada herself and the other colonies, as 
the bonds are drawn closer, and as we become more and 
more one people, united by interest as well as by sentiment, 
wiU be more and more ready to take their fair share in these 
burdens of defence to which I have referred. The policy 
which I wish to make clear to you is not to force our colonies 
— ^that is hopeless, for they are as independent as we are — 
but to meet everything they do. If they see a way of 
drawing the Empire together, let us help them in that, even 
if they may not be prepared to join us in some other way 
from which we think the same result would be achieved. 
But let us be prepared to accept every indication on their 
part of this desire. Let us show we appreciate it ; and, 
believe me, it will not be long before all will come into line, 
and the results which follow wiU be greater than, perhaps, it 
would be prudent now to anticipate. 

What has Canada done for us ? Canada in 1898, freely, 
voluntarily, of her own accord, as a recognition of her obliga- 
tions to the mother country, as a recognition especially of 
the fact that we were the greatest of the free markets open 
to Canadian produce, gave us a preference on all dutiable 
goods of 25 per cent. In 1900 she increased that preference, 
also freely of her own accord, to 33J per cent. 

I have had occasion to point out that the results of this 
great concession have been, to a certain extent, and in some 
respects, disappointing. The increase in our trade with 
Canada has been very great, but it has not increased largely 
out of proportion to the increase of the trade between Canada 
and other countries. But this remains true : that whereas, 
before these concessions, the trade of this country with 
Canada was constantly getting less and less, that reduction 
has been stayed, and the trade has continually increased. 
To put it in a word, the trade between our colony of Canada 
and the mother country, which was six and a half millions in 
1897-98, is now carried on at a rate of £11,000,000 — ^pro- 
bably a good deal more — ^but I wiU, to be safe, say of 
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£11,000,000 sterling in the present year ; and the increase 
is chiefly in textile goods — cotton, wooUen, and goods of 
that kind — and in the manufactures of hardware and iron 
and steel. And, at the same time, whereas the percentage 
of the total trade had fallen from 40 per cent., I think — or, at 
all events, from a large percentage — ^to 23^ per cent., in these 
last two years it has been gradually climbing up again, and 
it has now reached for the present year 26J per cent. 

That is an important result. But the Ministers of Canada, 
when they were over here last year, made me a further 
definite offer. They said : ' We have done for you as much 
as we can do voluntarily and freely and without return. If 
you are willing to reciprocate in any way, we are prepared 
to reconsider our tariff with a view of seeing whether we 
cannot give you further reductions, especially in regard to 
those goods in which you come into competition with 
foreigners ; and we will do this if you wiU meet us by giving 
us a drawback on the small tax of Is. per quarter which you 
have put upon com.' That was a definite offer which we 
have had to refuse. I need not say that, if I could treat 
matters of this kind solely in regard to my position as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, I should have said, ' That 
is a fair offer, that is a generous offer, from your point of 
view, and it is an offer which we might ask our people to 
accept.' But, speaking for the Govenmient as a whole, and 
not solely in the interests of the colonies, I am obliged to say 
that it is contrary to the established fiscal policy of this 
country ; that we hold ourselves bound to keep open market 
for all the world, even if they close their markets to us ; 
and that, therefore, so long as that is the mandate of the 
British public, we are not in a position to offer any prefer- 
ence or favour whatever, even to our own children. We 
cannot make any difference between those who treat us well 
and those who treat us badly. Yes, but that is the doctrine 
which, I am told, is the accepted doctrine of the Free Traders, 
and we are all Free Traders. I have considerable doubt 
whether the interpretation of Free Trade which is current 
amongst a certain limited section is the true interpretation. 
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I am perfectly certain that I am not a Protectionist ; but 
I want to point out that, if the interpretation is that our 
only duty is to buy in the cheapest market without regard 
to where we can sell — if that is the theory of JFree Trade 
that finds acceptance, then, in pursuance of that policy, 
you wiU lose the advantage of the further reduction in duty 
which your great colony of Canada offers to you, the manu- 
facturers of this country. And you may lose a great deal 
more ; because in the speech which the Minister of Einance 
made to the Canadian Parliament the other day he says that 
if they are told definitely that Great Britain, the mother 
coimtry, can do nothing for them in the way of reciprocity, 
they must reconsider their position and reconsider the pre- 
ference that they have already given. 

These are big questions, and this particular question is 
complicated in a rather unexpected manner. The policy 
which prevents us from offering an advantage to oin? colonies 
prevents us from defending them if they are attacked. Now, 
I suppose, you and I are agreed that the British Empire 
is one and indivisible. You and I are agreed that we 
absolutely refuse to look upon any of the States that form 
the British Empire as in any way excluded from any advan- 
tage or privilege to which the British Empire is entitled. 
We may well, therefore, have supposed that an agreement 
of this kind by which Canada does a kindness to us, was 
a matter of family arrangement, concerning nobody else. 
But, unfortunately, Germany thinks otherwise. There is 
a German Empire. The German Empire is divided into 
States. Bavaria, and, let us say, Hanover, Saxony, and 
Wiirtemberg, may deal between themselves any way they 
please. As a matter of fact, they have entire Free Trade 
among themselves. We do not consider them separate 
entities ; we treat the German Empire as a whole, and we 
do not complaia because one State gives an advantage to 
another State within that Empire, and does not give it to 
aU the rest of the world. But in this case of Canada, 
Germany insists upon treating Canada as though it were a 
separate country. It refuses to recognise it as a part of one 
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Empire, entitled to claim the privileges of that Empire. It 
regards this agreement as being something more than a 
domestic agreement, and it has penalised Canada by placing 
upon Canadian goods an additional duty. 

Now the reason for this is clear. The German newspapers 
very frankly explain that this is a policy of reprisal, and that 
it is intended to deter other colonies from giving to us the 
same advantage. Therefore, it is not merely punishment 
inflicted by Germany upon Canada, but it is a threat to 
South Africa, to Australia, and to New Zealand. This 
policy, a policy of dictation and interference, is justified by 
the belief that we are so wedded to our fiscal system that we 
cannot interfere, and that we cannot defend our colonies, and 
that, in fact, any one of them that attempts to establish any 
kind of special relations with us does so at its own risk, and 
must be left to bear the brunt of foreign hostility. To my 
mind, that is putting us in a rather humiliating position. I 
do not Hke it at all. I know what will follow if we allow it 
to prevail ; it is easy to predict the consequences. How do 
you think that, under such circumstances, we can approach 
our colonies with appeals to aid us in promoting the union 
of the Empire, or ask them to bear a share of the common 
burdens ? Are we to say to them, ' This is your Empire, 
take pride in it, share its privileges ? ' They will say, 
* What are its privileges 1 The privileges appear to be that 
if we treat you as relations and friends, if we show you 
kindness, if we give you preference, you, who benefit by our 
action, can only leave us alone to fight our own battles 
against those who are offended by our action.' Now, is that 
Free Trade ? I am not going further to-night. My object 
is to put the position before you, and, above aU, as I have just 
come home from great colonies, I want you to see these 
matters as they appear to our colonial fellow-subjects. 
There is no doubt what they think, and there is no doubt 
what great issues hang upon their decision. I asked just 
now, ' Is this Free Trade ? ' No ; it is absolutely a new 
situation ; there has been nothing like it in our history. 
It is a situation that was never contemplated by any of 
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those whom we regard as the authors of Free Trade. What 
would Mr. Bright, what would Mr. Cobden, have said to 
this state of things ? I do not know, and it would be pre- 
sumptuous to imagine. But this I can say, that Mr. Cobden 
did not hesitate to make a treaty of reciprocity with Stance 
and Mr. Bright did not hesitate to approve of his action ; 
and I cannot believe, if they had been present among us 
now and had known what this new situation was, that they 
would have hesitated to make a treaty of preference and 
reciprocity with our own children. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, you see the point. You want 
an empire. Do you think it better to cultivate the trade 
with your own people, or to let that go in order that you 
may keep the trade of those who are your competitors and 
rivals ? I say it is a new position. I say the people of this 
Empire have got to consider it. I do not want to hasten 
their decision. They have two alternatives before them. 
They may maintain, if they Uke, in aU its severity, the inter- 
pretation — ^in my mind an entirely artificial and wrong 
interpretation — ^which has been placed upon the doctrines 
of Free Trade by a small remnant of Little Englanders of the 
Manchester School, who now profess to be the sole reposi- 
tories of the doctrines of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright. They 
may maintain that policy in aU its severity, although it is 
repudiated by every other nation, and by aU your own 
colonies. In that case, they wiU be absolutely precluded, 
either from giving any kind of preference or favour to any 
of their colonies abroad, or even from protecting their 
colonies abroad when they offer to favour us. That is the 
first alternative. The second alternative is that we should 
insist that we will not be bound by any purely technical 
definition of Free Trade ; that while we seek as our chief object 
free interchange of trade and commerce between ourselves 
and all the nations of the world, we will nevertheless recover 
our freedom, resume the power of negotiation, and, if neces- 
sary, retaliation whenever our own interests or our relations 
between our colonies and ourselves are threatened by other 
people. 
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I leave the matter in your hands. I desire that a dis- 
cussion on this subject should be opened. The time has 
not yet come to settle it ; but it seems to me that, for good 
or for evil, it is an issue much greater in its consequences 
than any of our local disputes. Make a mistake in legis- 
lation — ^it can be corrected. Make a mistake in your Im- 
perial pohcy — ^it is irretrievable. You haTre an opportunity ; 
you wiU never have it again. And, for my own part, I 
believe in a British Empire, in an Empire which, although 
it should be one of its first duties to cultivate friendship 
with all the nations of the world, should yet, even if alone, 
be self-sustaining and self-sufficient, able to maintain itself 
against the competition of aU its rivals. And I do not 
believe in a Little England which shall be separated from 
all those to whom it shoiild in the natural course look for 
support and affection — ^a Little England which shall thus 
be dependent absolutely on the mercy of those who envy 
its present prosperity ; and who have shown they are ready 
to do all in their power to prevent the future union of the 
British race throughout the world. 



THE CASE FOR TARIFF REFORM 

St. Andrew's Hall, Glasgow, October 6, 1903 

I AM in a great city, the second of the Empire ; the city 
which by the enterprise and intelligence which it has always 
shown is entitled to claim something of a representative 
character in respect of British industry. I am in that city 
in which Free Trade took its birth, in that city in which 
Adam Smith taught so long, and where he was one of my 
most distinguished predecessors in the great office of Lord 
Rector of your University, which it wiU always be to me a 
great honour to have filled. Adam Smith was a great man. 
It was not given to him, it never has been given to mortals, 
to foresee all the changes that may occur in something like 
a century and a half ; but with a broad and far-seeing in- 
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telligence which is not common among men, Adam Smith 
did at any rate anticipate many of our modem conditions ; 
and when I read his books I see how even then he was 
aware of the importance of home markets as compared with 
foreign ; how he advocated retaliation mider certain con- 
ditions; how he supported the Navigation Laws; how 
he was the author of a sentence which we ought never 
to forget, that ' Defence is greater than opulence.' When 
I remember, also, how he, entirely before his time, 
pressed for reciprocal trade between our colonies and 
the mother country, I say he had a broader mind, 
a more Imperial conception of the duties of the citizens 
of a great Empire, than some of those who have taught 
also as professors and who claim to be his successors. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I am not afraid to come here to the 
home of Adam Smith and to combat free imports, and stiU 
less am I afraid to preach to you preference with our colonies 
— to you in this great city whose whole prosperity has been 
founded upon its colonial relations. But I must not think 
only of the city, I must think of the country. It is known 
to every man that Scotland has contributed out of all pro- 
portion to its population to build up the great Empire of 
which we are aU so proud — an Empire which took genius 
and capacity and courage to create, and which requires now 
genius and capacity and courage to maintain. 

I do not regard this as a party meeting. I am no longer 
a party leader. I am an outsider, and it is not my intention 
— I do not think it would be right — ^to raise any exclusively 
party issues. But after what has occurred in the last few 
days, after the meeting at Sheffield,^ a word or two may be 
forgiven to me, who, although no longer a leader, am stiU a 
loyal servant of the party to which I belong. 

I say to you, ladies and gentlemen, that that party whose 
continued existence, whose union, whose strength I stiU 
believe to be essential to the welfare of the country and to 
the welfare of the Empire, has found a leader whom every 

' 1 At which Mr."Balfour had declared himself in favour of the principle 
of Tariff Reform." 
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member may be proud to follow. Mr. Balfour in his position 
has responsibilities which he cannot share with us, but no 
one wiU contest his right — a right to which his high office, 
his ability, and his character alike entitle him — ^to declare 
the official poUcy of the party which he leads, to fix its Umits, 
to settle the time at which appHcation shall be given to the 
principles which he has put forward. For myself, I agree 
with the principles that he has stated. I approve of the 
pohcy to which he proposes to give effect, and I admire the 
courage and the resource with which he faces difficulties 
which, even in our varied political history, have hardly ever 
been surpassed. It ought not to be necessary to say any 
more. But it seems as though in this cotmtry there have 
always been men who do not know what loyalty and friend- 
ship mean, and to them I say that nothing that they can do 
wiU have the slightest influence or will affect in the slightest 
degree the friendship and confidence which exist and have 
existed for so many years between the Prime Minister and 
myself. Let them do their worst. Understand that in no 
conceivable circumstances will I allow myself to be put in 
any sort of competition, direct or indirect, with my friend 
and leader, whom I mean to follow. What is my position ? 
I have invited a discussion upon a question which comes 
peculiarly within my province, owing to the office which I 
have so recently held. I have invited discussion upon it. 
I have not pretended that a matter of this importance is to 
be settled off-hand. I have been well aware that the country 
has to be educated, as I myself have had to be educated 
before I saw, or could see, all the bearings of this great 
matter ; and therefore I take up the position of a pioneer. 
I go in front of the army, and if the army is attacked, I go 
back to it. 

Meanwhile, putting aside aU these personal and party 
questions, I ask my countrymen, without regard to any 
political opinions which they may have hitherto held, to 
consider the greatest of aU great questions that can be put 
before the covmtry, to consider it impartially if possible, 
and to come to a decision ; and it is possible — I am always 
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an optimist — ^it is possible that the nation may be prepared 
to go a little further than the official programme. I have 
known them to do it before, and no harm has come to the 
party ; no harm that I know has come to those who as 
scouts, or pioneers, or investigators, or discoverers have gone 
a httle before it. Well, one of my objects in coming here 
is to find an answer to this question. Is the country pre- 
pared to go a little further ? 

What are our objects ? They are two. In the first place, 
we all desire the maintenance and increase of the national 
strength and the prosperity of the United Kingdom. That 
may be a selfish desire ; but in my mind it carries with it 
something more than mere selfishness. You cannot expect 
foreigners to take the same views as we of our position and 
duty. To my mind Britain has played a great part in the 
past in the history of the world, and for that reason I wish 
Britain to continue. Then, in the second place, our object 
is, or should be, the realisation of the greatest ideal which 
has ever inspired statesmen in any country or in any age 
— ^the creation of an Empire such as the world has never 
seen. We have to cement the union of the states beyond 
the seas ; we have to consoUdate the British race ; we have 
to meet the clash of competition, commercial now — some- 
times in the past it has been otherwise — ^it may be again in 
the future. Whatever it be, whatever danger threatens, 
we have to meet it no longer as an isolated country ; we 
have to meet it fortified and strengthened, and buttressed 
by all those of our kinsmen, all those powerful and con- 
tinually rising states which speak our common tongue and 
glory in our common flag. 

Those are two great objects, and, as I have said, we all 
should have them in view. How are we to attain them ? 
In the first place, let me say one word as to the method in 
which this discussion is to be carried on. Surely it should 
be treated in a manner worthy of its magnitude, worthy of 
the dignity of the theme. For my part I disclaim any im- 
putation of evil motive and unworthy motive on the part 
of those who may happen to disagree with me ; and I claim 
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equal consideration from them. I claim that this matter 
should be treated on its merits — ^without personal feeUng, 
personal bitterness, and, if possible, without entering upon 
questions of purely party controversy, and I do that for the 
reason I have given ; but also because, if you are to make 
a change in a system which has existed for nearly sixty 
years, which affects more or less every man, woman, and 
child in the kingdom, you can only make that change success- 
fully if you have behind you not merely a party support — 
if you do not attempt to force it by a smaU majority on a 
large and unwilling minority, but if it becomes, as I believe 
it will become, a national pohcy in consonance with the 
feeUngs, the aspirations, and the interests of the overwhelm- 
ing proportion of the country. 

I was speaking just now of the characteristics of Glasgow 
as a great city ; I am not certain whether I mentioned that 
I beMeve it is one of the most prosperous of cities, that it 
has had a great and continuous prosperity ; and if that be 
so, here, more than anywhere else, I have to answer the 
question. Why cannot you let well alone 1 Well, I have 
been in Venice — ^the beautifvil city of the Adriatic — ^which 
had at one time a commercial supremacy quite as great in 
proportion as anything we have ever enjoyed. Its glories 
have departed ; but what I was going to say was that when 
I was there last I saw the great tower of the Campanile 
rising above the city which it had overshadowed forcenturies, 
and looking as though it was as permanent as the city itself. 
And yet the other day, in a few minutes, the whole structure 
fell to the ground.. Nothing was left of it but a mass of 
ruin and rubbish. I do not say to you, gentlemen, that I 
anticipate any catastrophe so great or so sudden for British 
trade ; but I do say to you that I see signs of decay ; that I 
see cracks and crevices in the walls of the great structure ; 
that I know that the foundations upon which it has been 
raised are not broad enough or deep enough to sustain it. 
Now, do I do wrong, if I know this — ^if I even think I know 
it — do I do wrong to warn you ? Is it not a most strange 
and inconsistent thing that while certain people are indicting 
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the Government in language which, to say the least of it, is 
extravagant, for not having been prepared for the great war 
from which we have recently emerged with success — ^is it not 
strange that these same people should be denouncing me in 
language equally extravagant because I want to prepare you 
now, while there is time, for a struggle greater in its conse- 
quences than that to which I have referred- — ^a struggle from 
which, if we emerge defeated, this country will lose its place, 
wiU no longer count among the great nations of the world — 
a struggle which we are asked to meet with antiquated 
weapons and with old-fashioned tactics ? 

I tell you that it is not weU to-day with British industry. 
We have been going through a period of great expansion. 
The whole world has been prosperous. I see signs of a 
change, but let that pass. When the change comes, I think 
even the Free Fooders will be converted. But meanwhile, 
what are the facts ? The year 1900 was the record year of 
British trade. The exports were the largest we had ever 
known. The year 1902 — ^last year — ^was nearly as good, 
and yet, if you will compare your trade in 1872, thirty years 
ago, with the trade of 1902 — ^the export trade — ^you will 
find that there has been a moderate increase of £22,000,000.^ 
That, I think, is something hke 7| per cent. Meanwhile, 
the population has increased 30 per cent. Can you go on 
supporting your population at that rate of increase, when 
even in the best of years you can only show so much smaller 
an increase in your foreign trade ? The actual increase was 
£22,000,000 under our Free Trade. In the same time the 
increase in the United States of America was £110,000,000, 
and the increase in Germany was £56,000,000. In the United 
Kingdom our export trade has been practically stagnant 
for thirty years. It went down in the interval. It has 
now gone up in the most prosperous times. In the most 
prosperous times it is hardly better than it was thirty 
years ago. 

^ The figures given in the then recent Board of Trade Blue Book are as 
follows: Total exports of British produce — 1872, £256,000,000; 1902, 
£278,000,000. 

VOL. II. K 
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Meanwhile the protected countries which you have been 
told, and which I myself at one time beheved, were going 
rapidly to wreck and ruin, have progressed in a much greater 
proportion than ours. That is not aU ; not merely the 
amount of your trade remained stagnant, but the character 
of your trade has changed. When Mr. Cobden preached 
his doctrine, he believed, as he had at that, time considerable 
reason to suppose, that while foreign countries would supply 
us with our food-stuffs and raw materials, we should remain 
the mart of the world, and should send them in exchange 
our manufactures. But that is exactly what we have not 
done. On the contrary, in the period to which I have 
referred, we are sending less and less of our manufactures to 
them, and they are sending more and more of their manu- 
factures to us. 

I know how difficult it is for a great meeting Uke this to 
follow figures. I shall give you as few as I can, but I must 
give you some to lay the basis of my argument. I have had a 
table constructed, and upon that table I would be willing to 
base the whole of my contention. I will take some figures 
from it. You have to analyse your trade. It is not merely 
a question of amount ; you have to con^der of what it is 
composed. Now what has been the case with regard to our 
manufactures ? Our existence as a nation depends upon 
our manufacturing capacity and production. We are not 
essentially or mainly an agricultural country. That can 
never be the main source of our prosperity. We are a great 
manufacturing country. In 1872, we sent to the protected 
countries of Europe and to the United States of America, 
£116,000,000 of exported manufactures. In 1882, ten years 
later, it fell to £88,000,000. In 1892, ten years later, it fell 
to £75,000,000. In 1902, last year, although the general 
exports had increased, the exports of manufactures to these 
countries had decreased again to £73,500,000, and the total 
result of this is that, after thirty years, you are sending 
£42,500,000 of manufactures less to the great protected 
countries than you did thirty years ago. Then there are the 
neutral countries, that is, the countries which, although 
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they may have tariffs, have no manufactures, and therefore 
the tariffs are not protective — such countries as Egypt and 
China, and South America, and similar places. Our exports 
of manufactures have not fallen in these markets to any con- 
siderable extent. They have practically remained the same, 
but on the whole they have fallen £3,600,000. Adding that 
to the loss in the protected countries, and you have lost 
altogether in your exports of manufactures £46,000,000. 

How is it that that has not impressed the people before 
now ? Because the change has been concealed by our 
statistics. I do not say they have not shown it, because 
you could'have picked it out, but they are not put in a form 
which is understanded of the people. You have failed to 
observe that the maintenance of your trade is dependent 
entirely on British possessions. Whi)e to these foreign 
countries your export of manufactures has dechned by 
£46,000,000, to your British possessions it has increased 
£40,000,000, and at the present time your trade with the 
colonies and British possessions is larger in amount, very 
much larger in amount, and very much more valuable in 
the categories I have named, than our trade with the whole 
of Europe and the United States of America. It is much 
larger than our trade to those neutral countries of which I 
have spoken, and it remains at the present day the most 
rapidly increasing, the most important, the most valuable 
of the whole of our trade. One more comparison. During 
this period of thirty years in which our exports of manu- 
factures have fallen £46,000,000 to foreign countries, what 
has happened as regards their exports of manufactures 
to us ? They have risen from £63,000,000 in 1872 to 
£149,000,000 in 1902. They have increased £86,000,000. 
That may be aU right. I am not for the moment saying 
whether that is right or wrong, but when people say that we 
ought to hold exactly the same opinion about things that 
our ancestors did, my reply is that I dare say we should do so 
if circumstances had remained the same. 

But now, if I have been able to make these figures clear, 
there is one thing which follows — ^that is, that our Imperial 
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trade is absolutely essential to our prosperity at the present 
time. If that trade decUnes, or if it does not increase in 
proportion to our population and to the loss of trade with 
foreign qountries, then we sink at once into a fifth-rate 
nation. Our fate will be the fate of the empires and 
kingdoms of the past. We shall have reached our highest 
point, and indeed I am not certain that there are not some 
of my opponents who regard that with absolute com- 
placency. I do not. As I have said, I have the misfortune 
to be an optimist. I do not believe in the setting of the 
British star, but then, I do not believe in the folly of the 
British people. I trust them. I trust the working classes of 
this country, and I have confidence that they who are our 
masters, electoraUy speaking, will have the intelligence to 
see that they must wake up. They must modify their 
policy to suit new conditions. They must meet those con- 
ditions with altogether a new policy. 

I have said that if our Imperial trade declines we decline. 
My second point is this. It wiU decline inevitably unless 
while there is stiU time we take the necessary steps to pre- 
serve it. Have you ever considered why it is that Canada 
takes so much more of the products of British manufacturers 
than the United States of America does per head ? Why 
does Australia take about three times as much per head as 
Canada ? And why does South Africa' — the white popula- 
tion of South Africa — ^take more per head than Australasia ? 
When you have got to the bottom of that — and it is not 
difficult — ^you wiU see the whole argument. These countries 
are all protective countries. I see that the Labour leaders, 
or some of them, in this country are saying that the interest 
of the working class is to maintain our present system of free 
imports. The moment those men go to the colonies they 
change. I will undertake to say that no one of them has 
ever been there for six months without singing a different 
tune. The vast majority of the working men in all the 
colonies are Protectionists, and I am not inclined to accept 
the easy explanation that they are all fools. I do not under- 
stand why an intelligent man — ^a man who is intelligent in 
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this country — ^becomes an idiot when he goes to Australasia. 
But I will tell you what he does do. He gets rid of a good 
number of old-world prejudices and superstitions. I say 
they are Protectionist, all these countries. Now, what is 
the history of Protection ? In the first place, a tariff is 
imposed. There are no industries, or practically none, but 
only a tariff ; then gradually industries grow up behind the 
tariff wall. In the first place, they are primary industries, 
the industries for which the country has natural aptitude or 
for which it has some special advantage — mineral or other 
resources.. Then when those are estabhshed the secondary 
industries spring up, first the necessaries, then the luxiu-ies, 
until at last aU the ground is covered. These countries of 
which I have been speaking to you are in different stages of 
the protective process. In America the process has been 
completed. She produces everything ; she excludes every- 
thing. There is no trade to be done with her beyond a 
paltry 6s. per head. Canada has been protective for a long 
time. The protective pohcy has produced its natural result. 
The principal industries are there, and you can never get 
rid of them. They will be there for ever, but up to the pre- 
sent time the secondary industries have not been created, 
and there is an immense deal of trade that is still open to you, 
that you may still retain, that you may increase. In 
Australasia the industrial position is still less advanced. 
The agricultural products of the country have been first of 
all developed. Accordingly, Australasia takes more from 
you per head than Canada. In South Africa there are, 
practically speaking, no industries at all. Now, I ask you 
to suppose that we intervene in any stage of the process. 
We can do it now. We might have done it with greater 
effect ten years ago. Whether we can do it with any effect 
or at aU twenty years hence I am very doubtful. We can 
intervene now. We can say to our great colonies : ' We 
understand your views and conditions. We do not attempt 
to dictate to you. We do not think ourselves superior to 
you. We have taken the trouble to learn your objections, 
to appreciate and sympathise with your policy. We know 
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that you are right in saying you will not always be content 
to be what the Americans caU a one-horse country, with a 
single industry and no diversity of employment. We can 
see that you are right not to neglect what Providence has 
given you in the shape of mineral or other resources. We 
understand and we appreciate the wisdom of your statesmen 
when they say they will not allow their country to be solely 
dependent on foreign suppUes for the necessities of life. We 
understand all that, and therefore we will not propose to 
you anything that is imreasonable or contrary to this policy, 
which we know is deep in your hearts ; but we will say to 
you, " After aU, there are many things which you do not now 
make, many things for which we have a great capacity of 
production — Cleave them to us as you have left them hitherto. 
Do not increase your tariff walls against us. Pull them down 
where they are unnecessary to the success of this pohcy to 
which you are committed. Do that because we are kinsmen 
— ^without injury to any important interest — ^because it is 
good for the Empire as a whole, and because we. have taken 
the first step and have set you the example. We offer you 
a preference ; we rely on your patriotism, your affection, 
that we shall not be losers thereby." ' 

Now, suppose that we had made an offer of that kind — I 
won't say to the colonies, but to Germany, to the United 
States of America — ^ten or twenty years ago. Do you sup- 
pose that we should not have been able to retain a great 
deal of what we have now lost and cannot recover 1 

I wiU give you an illustration. America is the strictest 
of protective nations. It is so immoderate, so unreasonable, 
so unnecessary, that, though America has profited enor- 
mously under it, yet I think it has been carried to excessive 
lengths, and I believe now that a great number of intelligent 
Americans would gladly negotiate with us for its reduction. 
But until very recent times even this immoderate tariff 
left to us a great trade. It left to us the tin-plate trade, 
and the American tin-plate trade amounted to millions per 
annum, and gave employment to thousands of British work- 
people. If we had gone to America ten or twenty years ago 
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and had said, ' If you wiU leave the tin-plate trade as it is, 
put no duty on tin-plate — ^you have never had to complain 
either of our quality or our price — ^we in return wiU give you 
some advantage on some articles which you produce,' we 
might have kept the tin-plate trade. It would not have 
been worth America's while to put a duty on an article for 
which it had no particular or special aptitude or capacity. 
If we had gone to Germany iu the same sense, there are 
hundreds of articles which are now made in Germany which 
are sent to this country, which are taking the place of goods 
emplojdng British labour, which they might have left to us 
in return for our concessions to them. 

We did not take that course. We were not prepared for 
it as a people. We allowed matters to drift. Are we going 
to let them drift now ? Are we going to lose the colonial 
trade ? This is the parting of the ways. You have to 
remember that if you do not take this opportunity 
it wiU not recur. If you do not take it I predict, and I 
predict with certainty, that Canada wiU fall to the level of 
the United States, that AustraUa will fall to the level of 
Canada, that South Africa wiU. fall to the level of Australia, 
and that will only be the beginning of the general decline 
which will deprive you of your most important customers, 
of your most rapidly increasing trade. I think that I have 
some reason to speak with authority on this subject. The 
colonies are prepared to meet us. In return for a very 
moderate preference they will give us a substantial advan- 
tage. They wiU give us in the first place, I believe they 
will reserve to us, much at any rate of the trade which we 
already enjoy. They wiU not — and I would not urge them 
for a moment to do so — ^they wiU not injure those of their 
industries which have already been created. They will 
maintain them, they will not allow them to be destroyed or 
injured even by our competition, but outside that there is 
stUl a great margin, a margin which has given us this enor- 
mous? increase of trade to which I have referred. That 
margin I believe we can permanently retain, and I ask 
you to think, if that is of so much importance to us now. 
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when we have only eleven millions of white feUow-citizens 
in these distant colonies, what will it be when, in the 
course of a period which is a mere moment of time in 
the history of states, that population is forty millions or 
more ? Is it not worth while to consider whether the 
actual trade which you may retain, whether the enormous 
potential trade which you and your descendants may enjoy, 
be not worth a sacrifice, if sacrifice be required ? But they 
wiU do a great deal more for you. This is certain. Not 
only will they enable you to retain the trade which you 
have, but they are ready to give you preference on aH the 
trade which is now done with them by foreign competitors. 
I never see any appreciation by the free importers of the 
magnitude of this trade. It will increase. It has increased 
greatly in thirty years, and if it goes on with equally rapid 
strides we shall be ousted by foreign competition, if not by 
protective tariffs, from our colonies. It amounts at the 
present time to £47,000,000. But it is said that a. great 
part of that £47,000,000 is in goods which we cannot supply. 
That is true, and with regard to that portion of the trade we 
have no interest in any preferential tariff, but it has been 
calculated, and I believe it to be accurate, that £26,000,000 
a year of that trade might come to this country which now 
goes to Germany and France and other foreign countries, 
if reasonable preference were given to British manufactures. 
What does that mean 1 The Board of Trade assumes that 
of manufactured goods one-half the value is expended in 
labour — ^I think it is a great deal more, but take the Board 
of Trade figures — £13,000,000 a year of new employment. 
What does that mean to the United Kingdom ? It means 
the employment of 166,000 men at 30s. a week. It means 
the subsistence, if you include their families, of 830,000 
persons ; and now, if you will only add to that our present 
export to the British possessions of £96,000,000, you wiU 
find that that gives, on the same calculation, £48,000,000 
for wages, or employment at 30s. a week to 615,000 work- 
people, and it finds subsistence for 3,075,000 persons. In 
other words, your colonial trade as it stands at present 
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with the prospective advantage of a preference against the 
foreigner means employment and fair wages for three- 
quarters of a million of workmen, and subsistence for nearly 
four millions of our population. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I feel deeply sensible that the 
argument I have addressed to you is one of those which 
wiU be described by the leader of the Opposition as a 
squalid argument. A squalid argument ! I have appealed 
to your interests, I have come here as a man of business, 
I have appealed to the employers and the employed alike 
in this great city. I have endeavoured to point out to them 
that their trade, their wages, aU depend on the maintenance 
of this colonial trade, of which some of my opponents speak 
with such contempt, and, above all, with such egregious 
ignorance. But now I abandon that hne of argument for 
the moment, and appeal to something higher, which I believe 
is in your hearts as it is in mine. I appeal to you as fellow- 
citizens of the greatest Empire that the world has ever 
known ; I appeal to you to recognise that the privileges of 
Empire bring with them great responsibiUties. I want to 
ask you to think what this Empire means, what it is to you 
and your descendants. I will not speak, or, at least, I will 
not dwell, on its area, greater than that which has been 
under one dominion in the history of the world. I will not 
speak of its population, of the hundreds of millions of men 
for whom we have made ourselves responsible. But I wiU 
speak of its variety, and of the fact that here we have an 
Empire which with decent organisation and consolidation 
might be absolutely self-sustaining. Nothing of the kind 
has ever been known before. There is no article of your 
food, there is no raw material of yout trade, there is no 
necessity of your lives, no luxury of your existence which 
cannot be produced somewhere or other in the British 
Empire, if the British Empire holds together, and if we 
who have inherited it are worthy of our opportunities. 

There is another product of the British Empire, that is, 
men. You have not forgotten the advantage, the encourage- 
ment, which can be given by the existence of loyal men, 
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inhabitants, indeed, of distant states, but stiU loyal to the 
common flag. It is not so long since these men, when the 
old country was in straits, rushed to her assistance. No 
persuasion was necessary ; it was a voluntary movement. 
That was not a squalid assistance. They had no special 
interest. They were interested, indeed, as sons of the 
Empire. If they had been separate states they would have 
had no interest at all. They came to our assistance and 
proved themselves indeed men of the old stock ; they 
proved themselves worthy of the best traditions of the 
British army, and gave us an assistance, a material assist- 
ance, which was invaluable. They gave us moral support 
which was even more grateful. That is the result of Empire. 
I should be wrong if, in referring to our white feUow-subjects, 
I did not also say, that in addition to them, if any straits 
befeU us, there are millions and hundreds of mUlions of men 
bom in tropical climes, and of races very different from ours, 
who, although they were prevented by political considera- 
tions from taking part in our recent struggle, would be in 
any death-throe of the Empire equally eager to show their 
loyalty and their devotion. Now, is such a dominion, are- 
such traditions, is such a glorious inheritance, is such 
a splendid sentiment — are they worth preserving ? They 
have cost us much. They have cost much in blood and 
treasure ; and in past times, as in recent, many of our best 
and noblest have given their lives, or risked their lives, for 
this great ideal. But it has also done much for us. It has 
ennobled our national hfe, it has discouraged that petty 
parochialism which is the defect of all small communities. 
I say to you that all that is best in our present Ufe, best in 
this Britain of ours, aU of which we have the right to be most 
proud, is due to the fact that we are not only sons of Britain, 
but we are sons of Empire. I do not think, I am not likely 
to do you the injustice to believe, that you would make this 
sacrifice fruitless, that you would make all this endeavour 
vain. But if you want to complete it, remember that each 
generation in turn has to do its part, and you are called to 
take your share in this great work. Others have founded 
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the Empire ; it is yours to build firmly and permanently the 
great edifice of which others have laid the foundation. And 
I believe we have got to change somewhat our rather insular 
habits. When I have been in the colonies I have told them 
that they are too provincial, but I think we are too pro- 
vincial also. We think too much of ourselves, and we forget 
— and it is necessary we should remember — that we are only 
part of a larger whole. And when I speak of our colonies 
it is an expression ; they are not ours — in the sense that we 
possess them. They are sister states, able to treat with us 
from an equ^l position, able to hold to us, willing to hold to 
us, but also able to break with us. I have had eight years' 
experience. I have been in communication with many of 
the men, statesmen, orators, writers, distinguished in our 
colonies. I have had intimate conversation with them. 
I have tried to understand them, and I think I do under- 
stand them, and I say that none of them desire separation. 
There are none of them who are not loyal to this idea of 
Empire which they say they wish us to accept more fuUy in 
the future, but I have found none who do not believe that 
our present colonial relations cannot be permanent. We 
must either draw closer together or we shall drift apart. 

When I made that statement with all responsibility some 
time ago there were people, poUtical opponents, who said : 
' See, here is the result of having a Colonial Secretary. Eight 
years ago the colonies were devoted to the mother country. 
Everything was for the best. Preferences were not thought 
of. There were no squaUd bonds. The colonies were ready 
to do everything for us. They were not such fools as to 
think we should do anythiag for them, but while things 
were in this happy state the Colonial Secretary came into 
office. Now it has all disappeared. We are told if we do 
not alter our policy we may lose our Empire.' It is a fancy 
picture, but I will not rest my case iipon my own opinion. 
It is not I who have said this alone ; others have said it 
before me. We have a statesman here in Scotland whose 
instincts are always right. What did he say many years 
before I came into office, in 1888 ? Lord Rosebery was 
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speaking at Leeds, and he said this : ' The people in this 
coiontry will in a not too distant time have to make up their 
minds what position they wish their colonies to occupy 
with respect to them, or whether they desire their colonies 
to leave them altogether. It is, as I believe, absolutely im- 
possible for you to maintain in the long run your present 
loose and indefinable relations and preserve these colonies as 
parts of the Empire. ... I do not see that you can obtain 
the great boon of a peaceful Empire encircling the globe 
with a bond of commercial unity and peace without some 
sacrifice on your part.' Well, we have to consider, of course, 
what is the sacrifice we are called upon to make. I do not 
believe — ^no, let me first say if there be a sacrifice, if that 
can be shown, I will go confidently to my countrymen, I 
wiU teU them what it is, and I will ask them to make it. 
Nowadays a great deal too much attention is paid to what 
is called the sacrifice ; no attention is given to what is the 
gaiQ. But, although I would not hesitate to ask you for a 
sacrifice if a sacrifice were needed to keep together the 
Empire to which I attach so much importance, I do not 
believe that there would be any sacrifice at all. This is 
an arrangement between friend. This is a negotiation 
between kinsmen. Can you not conceive the possibility 
that both sides may gain and neither lose ? Twelve years 
ago another great man — ^Mr. Cecil Rhodes — ^with one of 
those flashes of insight and genius which made him greater 
than ordinary men, took advantage of his position as Prime 
Minister of the Cape Colony to write letters, which have 
recently been published, to the Prime Minister of Canada 
and the Prime Minister of New South Wales, of that day. He 
said in one of these letters : ' The whole thing lies in the 
question — Can we invent some tie with our mother country 
that win prevent separation ? It must be a practical one. 
The curse is that English politicians cannot see the future.' 
Well, I ask the same question. Can we invent a tie 
which must be a practical one, which will prevent separation, 
and I make the same answer as Mr. Rhodes, who suggested 
reciprocal preference, and I say that it is only by commercial 
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union, reciprocal preference, that you can iay the founda- 
tions of the confederation of the Empire to which we all 
look forward as a brilliant possibility. Now I have told 
you what you are to gain by preference. You wiU gain 
the retention and the increase of your customers. You will 
gain work for the enormous number of those who are now 
unemployed ; you wiU pave the way for a firmer and more 
enduring union of the Empire. What wiU it cost you ? 
What do the colonies ask ? They ask a preference on their 
particular products. You cannot give them, at least it 
would be futile to offer them, a preference on manufactured 
goods, because at the present time the exported manufacture 
of the colonies is entirely insignificant. You cannot, in 
my opinion, give them a preference on raw material. It 
has been said that I should propose such a tax ; but I 
repeat now, in the most explicit terms, that I do not propose 
a tax on raw materials, which are a necessity of our manu- 
facturing trade. What remains ? Food. 

Therefore, if you wish to have preference, if you desire 
to gain this increase, if you wish to prevent separation, you 
must put a tax on food. The murder is out. I said that 
in the House of Commons, but I said a good deal more, but 
that is the only thing of aU that I said that my opponents 
have thought it particularly interesting to quote, and you 
see that on every waU, in the headlines of the leaflets of 
the Cobden Club, in the speeches of the devotees of free 
imports, in the arguments of those who dread the responsi- 
bilities of Empire, but do not seem to care much about the 
possibihty of its dissolution — ^all these, then, put in the 
forefront that Mr. Chamberlain says, ' You must tax food.' 
I was going to say that this statement which they quote 
is true. But it is only half the truth, and they never 
give you the other half. You never see attached to this 
statement that you must tax food the other words that 
I have used in reference to this subject, that nothing that 
I propose would add one farthing to the cost of living to 
the working man, or to any family in this cotmtry. How 
is that to be achieved ? I have been asked for a plan. 
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I have hesitated, because, as you will readily see, no final 
plan can be proposed until a Government is authorised by 
the people to enter into negotiations upon these principles. 
Until that Government has had the opportimity of nego- 
tiating with the colonies, with foreign countries, and with 
the heads and experts in aU our great industries, any plan 
must be at the present time more or less of a sketch plan. 

But at the same time I recognise that you have a right 
to call upon me for the broad outlines of my plan, and those 
I will give you if you will bear with me. You have heard 
it said that I propose to put a duty of 5s. or 10s. a quarter 
on wheat. That is untrue. I propose to put a low duty 
on foreign corn, no duty at all on the com coming from our 
British possessions. But I propose to put a low duty on 
foreign com not exceeding 2s. a quarter. I propose to put 
no tax whatever on maize, partly because maize is a food of 
some of the very poorest of the population, and partly also 
because it is a raw material for the farmers, who feed their 
stock with it. I propose that the corresponding tax which 
wiU have to be put on flour should give a substantial pre- 
ference to the miUer, and I do that in order to re-estabUsh 
one of our most ancient industries in this country, believing 
that if that is done not only will more work be found in 
agricultm-al districts, with some tendency, perhaps, operat- 
ing against the constant migration from the country into 
the towns, but also because by re-estabhshing the milling 
industry in this country, the offals, as they are called — ^the 
refuse of the wheat — ^wiU remain in the country and will 
give to the farmers or the agricultural population a food 
for their stock and their pigs at very much lower rates. 
That wiU benefit not merely the great farmer, but it wiU 
benefit the Httle man, the small owner of a plot or even the 
allotment owner who keeps a single pig. I am told by a 
high agricultural authority that if this were done so great 
an effect would be produced upon the price of the food of 
the animal that where an agricultural labourer keeps one 
pig now he might keep two in the future. I propose to put 
a small tax of about 5 per cent, on foreign meat and dairy 
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produce. I propose to exclude bacon, because once more 
bacon is a popular food with some of the poorest of the 
population. And, lastly, I propose to give a substantial 
preference to our colonies upon colonial wines and perhaps 
upon colonial fruits. Well, those are the taxes, new taxes, 
or alterations of taxation which I propose as additions to 
your present burden. 

But I propose also some great remissions. I propose 
to take o£E three-fourths of the duty on tea and half of 
the whole duty on sugar, with a corresponding reduction 
on cocoa and coffee. Now, what will be the result of these 
changes : in .the first place upon the cost of living ; in the 
second place upon the Treasury ? As regards the cost of 
living, I have accepted, for the purpose of argument, the 
figures of the Board of Trade as to the consumption of an 
ordinary workman's family, both in the country districts 
and in the towns, and I find that if he pays the whole of 
the new duties that I propose to impose it would cost an 
agricultural labourer 16J farthings per week more than at 
present, and the artisan in the town 19J farthings per week. 
In other words, it would add about 4d. per week to the ex- 
penditure of the agricultural labourer and 5d. per week on 
the expenditure of the artisan. But, then, the reduction 
which I propose, again taking the consumption as it is 
declared by the Board of Trade, the reduction would be — 
in the case of the agricultural labourer 17 farthings a week ; 
in the case of the artisan 19J farthings a week. 

Now, gentlemen, you wiU see, if you have followed me, 
that upon the assumption that you pay the whole of the 
new taxes yourselves, the agricultural labourer would be 
half a farthing per week to the better, and the artisan 
would be exactly in the same position as at present. I have 
made this assumption, but I do not believe in it. I do not 
believe that these small taxes upon food would be paid 
to any large extent by the consumers in this country. 
I beheve, on the contrary, they wotild be paid by the 
foreigner. 

Now, that doctrine can be supported by authoritative 
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evidence. In the first place, look at the economists — ^I am 
not speaking of the fom-teen professors^' — ^but take John 
Stuart MiU, take the late Professor Sidgwick, and I could 
quote others now living. They all agree that of any 
tax upon imports, especially if the tax be moderate, a 
portion, at any rate, is paid by the foreigner, and that is con- 
firmed by experience. I have gone carefully during the 
last few weeks into the statistical tables not only of the 
United Kingdom, but of other countries, and I find that 
neither in Germany, nor in France, nor in Italy, nor in 
Sweden, nor in the United Kingdom, when there has been 
the imposition of a new duty or an increase of an old duty, 
has the whole cost over a fair average of years ever fallen 
upon the consumer. It has always been partly paid by 
the foreigner. WeU, how much is paid by the foreigner ? 
That, of course, must be a matter of speculation, and, there 
again, I have gone to one of the highest authorities of this 
country — one of the highest of the ofiicial experts whom the 
Government consxilt — and I have asked him for his opinion, 
and in his opinion the incidence of a tax depends upon the 
proportion between the free production and the taxed pro- 
duction. In this case the free production is the home 
production and the production of the British colonies. 
The taxed production is the production of the foreigner, 
and this gentleman is of opinion that if, for instance, the 
foreigner supplies, as he does in the case of meat, two-ninths 
of the consumption, the consumer only pays two-ninths 
of the tax. If he supphes, as he does in the case of corn, 
something hke three-fourths of the consumption, then the 
consumer pays three-fourths of the tax. If, as in dairy 
produce, he supphes half of the consumption, then the 
consumer pays half of the tax. Well, as I say, that is a 
theory that will be contested, but I beUeve it to be accurate, 
and at all events, as a matter of curiosity, I have worked out 
this question of the cost of hving upon that assumption, 
and I find that, if you take that proportion, then the cost 
of the new duties would be 9| farthings to the agricultiural 

* Who had published a joint remonstrance against any Tarifi Reform. 
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labourer and 10 farthings to the artisan, while the reduction 
would stiU be 17 farthings to the labourer and 19| farthings 
to the artisan. There, gentlemen, you see my point. If I 
give my opponents the utmost advantage, if I say to them 
what I do not beheve, if I grant that the whole tax is paid 
by the consumer, even in that case my proposal would give 
as large a remission of taxation on the necessary articles of 
his life as it imposes. As a result of the advantage upon 
other necessary articles, the budget at the end of the week 
or the result at the end of the year will be practically the 
same even if he pays the whole duty. But if he does not 
pay the whole duty, then he wiU get aU the advantages to 
which I have already referred. In the case of the agricultural 
labom-er he will gain about 2d. a week, and in the case of 
the town artisan he will gain 2|d. a week. 

I feel how difficult it is to make either interesting or in- 
telligible to a great audience like this the complicated subject 
with which I have to deal. But this is my opening declara- 
tion, and I feel that I ought to leave nothing untold ; at 
all events, to lay the whole of the outlines of my scheme 
before the country. 

Now, the next point, the last point I have to bring before 
you, is that these advantages to the consumer wiU involve 
a loss to the Exchequer. And you wUl see why. The 
Exchequer when it reduces tea or sugar loses the amount 
of the tax on the whole consumption, but when it imposes 
a tax on com or upon meat it only gains the duty on a part 
of the consumption, since it does not coUect it either upon 
the colonial or upon the home production. Well, I have 
had that worked out for me, also by an expert, and I find, 
even making allowance for growth in the colonial and home 
production which would be likely to be the result of the 
stimulus which we give to them — ^and after making allow- 
ances for those articles which I do not propose to tax — 
the loss to the Exchequer wiU be £2,800,000 per annum. 
How is it to be made up ? I propose to find it, and to find 
more, in the other branch of this policy of fiscal reform, 
in that part of it which is sometimes called ' retaliation ' 
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and sometimes ' reciprocity.' Now I camiot deal fully 
with that subject to-night. I shall have other oppor- 
tunities, but this I wiU point out to you, that in attempting 
to secure reciprocity we cannot hope to be wholly successful. 
Nobody, I imagine, is sanguine enough to beUeve that 
America or Grermany and IVance and Italy and all those 
countries are going to drop the whole of their protective 
scheme because we ask them to do so, or even because we 
threaten. What I do hope is that they wiU reduce their 
duties so that worse things may not happen to them. 
But I think we shall also have to raise ours. Now a 
moderate duty on aU manufactured goods, not exceeding 
10 per cent, on the average, but varying according to the 
amount of labour in these goods — ^that is to say, putting 
the higher rate on the finished manufactures upon which 
most labour would be employed — a duty, I say, averaging 
10 per cent, would give the Exchequer, at the very /least, 
£9,000,000 a year, while it might be nearer £15,000,000 
if we accept the Board of Trade estimates of £148,000,000 
as the value of our imports of manufactured and partly 
manufactured goods. Nine millions a year — ^well, I have an 
idea that the present Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
know what to do with a fuU purse. For myself, if I were 
in that onerous position — ^which may Heaven forfend — ^I 
should use it in the first place to make up this deficit of 
£2,800,000 of which I have spoken ; and, in the second place, 
I should use it for the further reduction both of taxes on 
food and also of some other taxes which press most hardly 
on different classes of the community. Remember this, a 
new tax cannot be lost if it comes to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He cannot bury it in a stocking. He must 
do somethiag with it, and the best thing he can do with 
it is to remit our taxation. The principle of all this poUcy 
is that whereas yoiu- present taxation, whether it be on food 
or anything else, brings you revenue and nothing but re- 
venue, the taxation which I propose, which will not racrease 
your burdens, will gain for you in trade, in employment, 
in all that we most want to maintain, the prosperity of 
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our industries. The one is profitless taxation, the other 
scientific taxation. 

I have stated, then, the broad outline of the plan which 
I propose. As I have said, this can only be filled up when 
a mandate has been given to the Government, when they 
have the opportunity which they desire to negotiate and 
discuss. It may be that when we have these taxes on manu- 
factured goods, we might be wiUing to remit or reduce them 
if we could get corresponding advantages from the country 
whose products would thus be taxed. It cannot, therefore, 
be precisely stated now what they would bring in or what 
we should do, but this is clear that, whatever happened, 
we should get something. We should either get something 
in the shape of a reduction of other taxation or something 
in the shape of a reduction of those prohibitive tariffs which 
now hamper so immensely our native industries. There 
wiU be, according to this plan, as I have said, no addition 
to the cost of living, but only a transfer from one item to 
another. 

It remains to ask, what wiU the colonies say ? I hear it 
said sometimes by people who have never, I think, visited 
the colonies and do not know much about them, that they 
will receive this offer with contempt, that they wiU spurn 
it, or that if they accept it they will give nothing in return. 
WeU, I differ from these critics. I do not do this injustice 
to the patriotism or the good sense of the colonies. When 
the prime ministers, representing all the several States 
of the Empire, were here, this was the matter of most 
interesting discussion. Then it was that they pressed upon 
the Government the consideration of this question. They 
did not press — it is wrong, it is wicked, to say that they 
pressed it in any spirit of selfishness, with any idea of ex- 
clusive benefit to themselves. No, they had Mr. Rhodes's 
ideal in their minds. They asked for it as a tie, a practical 
tie, which should prevent separation, and I do not believe 
that they wUl treat ungenerously any offer that we may now 
be able to make them. They had not waited for an offer. 
Already Canada has given you a preference of 33| per cent.. 
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South Africa has given you a preference of 25 per cent., 
New Zealand has offered a preference of 10 per cent. The 
premier of Australia has promised to bring before Parliament 
a similar proposal. They have done aU this in confidence, 
in faith which I am certain wiU not be disappointed — ^in 
faith that you will not be ungrateful, that you will not 
be unmindful of the influences which have weighed with 
them, that you will share their loyalty and devotion to an 
Empire which is theirs as well as ours, and which they 
also have done something to maintain. 

It is because I sympathise with their object, it is because 
I appreciate the wisdom, ay, the generosity of their offer, 
it is because I see that things are moving and that an 
opportunity now in your hands once lost wiU never recur ; 
it is because I believe that this poHcy wiU consolidate the 
Empire — ^the Empire which I believe to be the security for 
peace and for the maintenance of our great British traditions 
— it is for all these things, and, believe me, for no personal 
ambition that I have given up the office which I was so 
proud to hold, and that now, when I might, I think, fairly 
claim a period of rest, I have taken up new bxu-dens, and 
come before you as a missionary of Empire, to urge upon you 
again, as I did in the old times, when I protested against 
the disruption of the United Kingdom, once again to warn 
you, to urge you, to implore you to do nothing that will 
tend towards the disintegration of the Empire, and not to 
refuse to sacrifice a futile superstition, an inept prejudice, 
and thereby to lose the results of centuries of noble effort 
and patriotic endeavour. 



RETALIATION 

The Town Hall, Gkeenock, October 7, 1903 

... I DEALT last night more especially with one great 
branch of the question of fiscal reform— that is, the question 
of preference with our colonies ; and I did that because it 
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is, of all the branches of this question, the one which most 
deeply moves me to exertion ; and, in the second place, 
because it is the most urgent part of the question. We have 
been going on for a great number of years, much too long, 
with our existing poUcy, and, so far as foreign countries are 
concerned, we might go on a little longer. A great part of 
the mischief has been done, and I do not know that we should 
suffer greatly if we waited a little longer. But that is not 
possible with regard to the colonies. The colonies have 
given you an opportunity. You cannot play fast and loose 
with these kinsmen of yours. There is no doubt in what 
spirit they have made their offer to you. It is in a spirit of 
brotherhood, and in a spirit of unselfish desire to promote 
the interests of the Empire of which they as well as we form 
an integral part. But you cannot expect them to wait 
for ever on your leisure. If you think that your interests 
lie in another direction, they will tell you to follow your 
interests. They are not suppliants at your feeif. They 
are not asking you to make any sacrifice for them. They 
think that something can be done which may involve con- 
cession on both sides, but which in the long run will be good 
for both. If you, ia your wisdom, come to the conclusion 
that what is asked from you is more than what they have 
to give in return, they wiU make no complaint ; they will 
accept your decision. But they will not repeat the offer ; 
and then they will perhaps receive all the reciprocal advan- 
tages, which they ask from you, from other countries, which 
are not possessed with our prejudices and superstitions, and 
which wiU be ready at once to jump at any offer of the kind 
that is now made to us. 

I have dealt with the case of preferential arrangements 
with the colonies, and I proceed to speak a little more fuUy 
of the other branch of our pohcy, which is sometimes called 
' retaliation ' and which is sometimes called ' reciprocity.' 
Now, I begin with a confession of faith. I was brought up 
in the pure doctrine of Free Trade. I will not say that I 
believed it to be inspired, but I beUeved the statements of 
those who had preached it and who induced the country to 
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adopt it. I accepted it as a settled fact ; and nobody could 
have surprised me more than if, twenty, or still more, thirty 
years ago, he had told me that I should now be criticising 
the doctrine which I then accepted. But thirty years is a 
long time. Has nothing changed in thirty years ? Every- 
thing has changed. Politics have changed, science has 
changed, and trade has changed. The conditions with which 
we have to deal are altogether different to the conditions 
with which we had to deal thirty years ago. Let no man 
say, because to-day you and I are in favour of retaliation, 
or what our opponents calls ' protection,' that that is at all 
inconsistent with otu: having been Free Traders under totally 
different conditions. When the temperature goes up to a 
hundred degrees, I put on my thinnest clothes ; when it 
goes down below zero, there is nothing too warm for me to 
wear. When the prophecies of those who supported Free 
Trade appeared to be in the course of realisation, what reason 
was there why any of us should consider the subject or should 
express any doubt ? And for something like five-and- 
twenty or thirty years after Free Trade was preached and 
adopted, there was no doubt whatever in my mind that it 
was a good poUcy for this country, and that our country 
prospered under it more than it would have done vmder any 
other system. That was for five-and-twenty years. What 
has happened during the last thirty years ? In the last 
thirty years the whole conditions have changed ; and it 
seems to me to be not the policy of a Liberal or the policy 
of a Radical, as I understood such a policy twenty or thirty 
years ago, but the poUcy of a rabid and a reactionary Tory 
to say that when all the conditions have changed you should 
not change your poUcy too. 

Now, let us look at some of these changes. There was 
nothing upon which Mr. Cobden was more assured, more 
honestly convinced, than that Free Trade, as he understood 
it, was such a good thing that if we gave the example every 
other nation would follow. He said in the most positive 
terms that if we adopted the policy of Free Trade five years 
would not pass over before all the other nations adopted 
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our views, and if they did not — ^he refused to conceive such 
a hypothesis — ^but his argument went to show that if they 
did not adopt our poUcy then they would be ruined, and 
we should gain by their distress. We are a great people, 
but, after all, I have never been able to believe that all the 
wisdom in the world was absolutely domiciled in this country. 
I have a great opinion of our American cousins. I have an 
idea that they are people with whom you ought to deal in 
the most friendly spirit, but you had better not shut your 
eyes. I have some considerable respect for the German 
people. I recognise that they have been and still are the 
most scientifically educated people on the face of the globe. 
I have a great regard for our neighbours the French. I 
think they have done immense service to knowledge and 
civilisation in our past history. I do not believe that all 
these people are fools ; and when I find that they absolutely 
refuse to adopt the Cobdenite principle and to accept Free 
Trade as the model and example which it was represented 
to be, I say to myself, ' It is worth thinking over. I have 
perhaps been wrong to be as certain as I was of the wisdom 
of our pohcy,' — ^but that alone would not have moved me. 
If, in spite of my respect for the Americans, the French, and 
the Germans, I had found that the facts were against them, 
if I had found that they were being injured because they 
had adopted Protection, and that we were progressing 
enormously because we had adopted Free Trade, then I 
should be in favour of it in spite of the majority being 
against me. 

What is the policy of these other nations ? It has been, 
not a haphazard policy, but a pohcy dehberately adopted 
and dehberately pursued. It is a policy to use tariffs to 
increase home trade, and, if you like, to exclude foreign 
trade. AH these nations to which I have referred, and 
every other civihsed nation on the face of the earth, have 
adopted a tariff with the object of keeping the home market 
to the home population and not from any want of friendship 
to us. I do not beUeve they have been in the slightest 
degree actuated by ill-feeUng to Great Britain ; but because 
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they thought it was necessary for their own security and 
prosperity, they have done everything in their power to shut 
out British goods. They have passed tarifE after tariff. 
They began perhaps with a low tariff. They continued it 
as long as it was successful. If they found it ceased to do 
what it was wanted to do, they increased it ; and what it 
was wanted to do was to exclude foreign manufactures, and 
above all to exclude the manufactures of this country, 
which at one time held the supremacy of trade in the world, 
and which was the greatest centre of industry in any part 
of it. 

That was a dehberate poUcy ; there is no doubt about 
that. Has it succeeded ? It has, whether it was right or 
wrong. What these people intended to do they have done ; 
and if you look back for any term of years you will find that 
the exports of British manufactures have fallen off to these 
countries, while their exports to us have risen. There may 
be something wrong in my constitution, but I never like 
being hit without striking back again. But there are some 
people who like to be trampled upon. I admire them, but 
I will not foUow their example. I am an advocate of peace, 
no man more so. I wish to live quietly, comfortably, and 
in harmony with all my fellow-creatures, but I am not in 
favour of peace at any price. I am a Free Trader. I want 
to have free exchange with all the nations of the world, but 
if they will not exchange with me, then I am not a Free 
Trader at any price. And again I say it may be a defect in 
my constitution, but it seems to me that the men who do not 
care for the Empire, the men who will sooner suffer injustice 
than go to war, the men who would surrender rather than 
take up arms in their own defence, they are the men in favour 
of doing in trade exactly what theyarewiUingto do in political 
relations. I do not care to what party they belong. I am 
not one of that party, and accordingly, when I find the effect 
of this policy on the part of other coimtries, I look about for 
a means of meeting it. 

Last night I said, quoting from figures, that the exports 
of British manufactures to the principal protected coimtries 
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had fallen over £42,000,000 in the course of thirty years. 
The Glasgow Herald this morning says incidentally that I 
ought not to have chosen that particular period. I assure 
the Glasgow Herald that I did not choose it with any sinister 
purpose. I thought thirty years was a good long time and 
a fair time to go back ; but I invite them to choose any 
other period, I do not cafe what period. In this contro- 
versy which I am commencing here I use figures, as illustra- 
tions. I do not pretend that they are proofs. The proof 
win be found in the argument, and not in the figures. But 
I use figures as illustrations to show what the argument is. 
The argument which I use, and which I defy the Glasgow 
Herald to contradict, is that since these tariffs were raised 
against us our exports to the countries which raised them 
have been continually decreasing. Yes ; but that is not 
aU. If their prosperity had been going down in equal 
proportion it would be no argument at all. While our 
exports to them have continually been decreasing, their 
exports to us have continually been increasing. 

How do the Free Traders explain that ? Their view is 
that these fooHsh Americans, these ridiculous Germans, 
these antiquated Frenchmen, have been ruining themselves 
aU this time. They may have kept their home market ; 
but they must have lost their foreign market. How can the 
good people whose cost of living has been raised — ^who have 
the httle loaf and not the big loaf — ^who are hampered by 
tariff protection, though they may keep their own trade, how 
can they do a foreign trade ? It may be very extraordinary, 
but they have done it. Their export trade has increased in 
very much greater proportion than om- trade, the trade of 
the Free Trade country which has the big loaf, which has all 
this freedom and none of these disadvantages. I say that 
is a state of things which demands consideration. We are 
losing both ways. We are losing our foreign markets, 
because whenever we begin to do a trade the door is slammed 
in our faces with a whacking tariff. We go to another trade. 
We do it for a few months or for a few years, but again a 
tariff is imposed, and that is shut out. One industry after 
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another suffers similarly ; and in that way we lose our 
foreign trade, and, as if that was not enough, these same 
foreigners who shut us out, invade our markets and take the 
work out of the hands of our working people and leave us 
doubly injured. 

Now, I say that is unfair and one-sided. In my opinion 
it threatens most seriously the position of every manu- 
facturer, and, above all, of every working man in this 
kingdom. It threatens the position of the manufacturer. 
He may lose aU his capital. His buildings may be empty ; 
but he will perhaps have something left, and he can invest it 
in manufacture in some foreign country, where he wiU give 
employment to foreign workmen. Yes, the manufacturer 
may save himseK. But it is not for him that I am chiefly 
concerned. It is for you — ^the workmen- — I say to you that 
to you the loss of employment means more than the loss of 
capital to any manufacturer. You cannot Uve upon yoiu- 
investments in a foreign country. You hve on the labour of 
your hands — ^and if that labour is taken from you, you have 
no recourse, except, perhaps, to learn French or German. 

Now I go back for a minute to consider the importance of 
the question that I have asked. If there are Free Traders — 
I should rather say Free Importers, for in a sense we are all 
Free Traders — ^if there are Free Importers in Greenock you 
may have an opportunity of discussing this matter with 
them afterwards in a quiet and friendly way. Ask them this 
question : You say protection or retaUation wiU be very bad 
for this kingdom. How do you account for the fact that aU 
these great nations, without exception, which have adopted 
the system which you say is bad, have prospered more than 
you have done ? The Cobden Club says it is aU right. 
But the Cobden Club has not answered that question ; and 
I advise them to write to their foreign members and see 
whether they can tell them why Germany and France and 
the United States of America — and if you will remove all 
these from the calculation, then I take small countries, such 
a country as Sweden, for instance — ^why have all these 
countries prospered under a system which they declare would 
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be ruinous to us ? When that question is answered, I think 
that my occupation will be gone. I shall hide my diminished 
head, and make room for the foreign members. Now, I do 
not believe that these foreign countries are wrong. I believe 
they are better strategists than we have been. This policy, 
as announced by Mr. M'Kinley in America, and not by Mr. 
M'Kinley alone, but by the greatest Americans long before 
his time, by President Lincoln, by men Uke the original 
founders of the Constitution — this policy, announced in 
Grermany by Prince Bismarck, who was in his time a rather 
considerable personage — ^this poUcy, announced in France 
by many of their most distinguished statesmen — ^here is no 
policy to take hghtly. 

Its main idea is to keep for a manufacturing country its 
home industry, to fortify the home industry, to make it 
impregnable ; then, having left the fort behind, so pro- 
tected that no enemy could attack it with possible success, 
to move forward and invade other countries, and attack 
especially one country, and that is our own, which we have 
left totally unguarded against aU these assaults. We have 
left it unguarded because we think we are wiser than all the 
rest of the world ; and the result has been, that although 
our fort has not been taken — well, it has received a very 
heavy battering. The time may come when we shall be 
unable any longer to defend it. 

Now, these foreign countries have every advantage in 
their attack. They do not come Uke unarmed savages, even 
to attack such a defenceless village as Great Britain : 
they come with bounties of every kind. They have none 
of the disadvantages — I mean in an economic sense — ^from 
which we suffer. We, in a spirit of humanity of which I 
entirely approve, have passed legislation, to which I may 
say without boasting I have myself contributed, to raise the 
standard of living amongst our working people, to secure 
to them higher wages, to save them from the competition 
of men of a lower social scale. We have surrounded them 
with regulations which are intended to provide for their 
safety. We have secured them, or the majority of them, 
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against the pecuniary loss which would follow upon accidents 
incurred in the course of their employment. 

There is not one of those things which I have not sup- 
ported. There is not one of them which I did not honestly 
believe to be for the advantage of the country. But they 
have all entailed expense. They have aU raised the cost 
of production ; and what can be more illogical than to 
raise the cost of production in this country in order to pro- 
mote the welfare of the working classes, and then to allow 
the products of other countries — which are not surrounded 
by any similar legislation, which are free from all similar 
cost and expenditure — ^freely to enter our country in com- 
petition with our goods, which are hampered in the struggle ? 
I say to my fellow-countrymen, and especially to the great 
mass of the people who depend on their work for then- 
wages and for the subsistence of their families — ^you are in- 
consistent, you are adopting a course that is suicidal. If 
you allow this state of things to go on, what will follow ? 
If these foreign goods come in cheaper, one of two things 
must foUow : either you will have to give up the conditions 
you have gained, either you wiU have to aboUsh and repeal 
the Fair Wages Clause and the Factory Acts and the Com- 
pensation to Workmen Acts, either you will have to take 
lower wages, or you wiU lose your work. You cannot keep 
your work at this higher standard of living and wages if at 
the same time you allow foreigners at a lower standard and 
lower rate of pay to send their goods freely in competition 
with yours. 

The Cobden Club all this time rubs its hands in the most 
patriotic spirit and says : ' Ah, yes ; but how cheaply 
you are buying ! ' Yesj but think how that affects different 
classes in the community. Take the capitalist — ^the man 
living upon his income. His interest is to buy in the 
cheapest market, because he does not produce. The cheaper 
he can get every article he consumes, the better for him. 
He need not buy a single article in this country ; he need 
not make a single article. He can invest his money in 
foreign countries and live upon the interest ; and then, in 
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the returns of the prosperity of the country, it will be said 
that the country is growing richer because he is growing 
richer. But what about the working men ? What about 
the class that depends upon having work in order to earn 
wages or subsistence at all ? They cannot do without 
work ; and yet the work wiU go if the article is not pro- 
duced in this country. This is the state of things against 
which I am protesting. 

Now, 1 call your attention to a matter of the greatest 
interest and importance which has just come to my know- 
ledge. In a letter recently published in the Times a corre- 
spondent calls attention to an interview which was held in 
Philadelphia and published in the Philadelphia Ledger, a 
great newspaper of that city, between a director of the 
American Steel Trust and a reporter. The American Steel 
Trust is the greatest of all American Trusts. It produces at 
the present time about twenty miUion tons of steel and 
iron per annum, a very much greater quantity than is pro- 
duced in this country. The director told the reporter that 
trade was falling off. There are many reasons for that. 
Financial difi&culties in America seem likely to hasten the 
result. Orders are falling off ; the demand for railways is 
less ; and this director anticipated that before long the 
American demand would fall several millions of tons short 
of the American supply. ' What are you going to do ? ' 
said the reporter. ' Oh,' said he, ' we have made all our 
preparations. We are not going to reduce our output. 
We are not going to blow out a single furnace. No ; if we 
did, that would be injurious to America. We should have 
to turn out of ova works into the streets hundreds of thou- 
sands of American workmen. And, therefore, what we are 
going to do, is to invade foreign markets.' And remember, 
it may not be easy for them to invade the German market, 
or the French market, or the Russian market, because in 
every case they will find a tariff which, if necessary, can be 
raised against them. They wiU go to the only free market, 
they will come to this country, and before you are two or 
three years older, and unless there is a change in the situa- 
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tion, I warn you you will have dumped down in your country 
perhaps as much as two million tons of American iron. 

There is no iron manufacturer in this country who can 
regard such a proceeding as that without the greatest 
anxiety. You will see many ironworks closed, you may 
see others continued at a loss, struggling for better times ; 
but what will become of the workmen employed ? Hun- 
dreds of thousands of English workmen will be thrown out 
of employment in order to make room for hundreds of thou- 
sands of American workmen, who are kept in employment 
during bad times by this system. I sympathise with the 
American workman. I am glad that he, or any man, should 
be kept in employment ; but, after all, I belong to this 
country. I admit that I am not cosmopolitan enough to 
wish to see the happiness, success, or prosperity of American 
workmen secured by the starvation and misery and suffering 
of British workmen. 

I venture to say that no one has striven more continu- 
ously than I have done to advance the condition of the 
working people of this country ; but of this I am certain 
— that what I and what others have done is a trifle in com- 
parison with what may be done. It is as nothing in com- 
parison with any policy or legislation which would ensure to 
every willing and industrious workman in this country 
continuous employment, fuU employment, at fair wages ; 
and if your employment is filched from you, if you have 
to accept starvation wages, if you have to give up the advan- 
tages which you have obtained, then I tell you that your 
loaf may be as big as a mountain and as cheap as dirt, but 
you win be in the long run the greatest sufferers. 

Let us look a little further into the matter ; and, again, 
I will give you a figure or two as an illustration. Take 
other periods, if you like, this time, in deference to the 
Glasgow Herald. I will not go back to 1872 as a starting- 
point. I wUl take 1882 — ^that is twenty years ago. Since 
1882 the total imports of foreign manufactures have in- 
creased £64,000,000, and, meanwhile, our exports of manu- 
factures to these countries have increased £12,000,000, so 
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that in the balance we have lost £52,000,000. I know per- 
fectly well that it is very difficult to make people appreciate 
the meaning of a million. People who very seldom see 
many shillings or many pounds together find it very difficult 
to understand what ten hundred thousand pounds means, 
and stiU more what fifty-two times ten hundred thousand 
pounds means. Therefore I intend, as far as I can, through- 
out this discussion to translate money into work. What 
would this fifty-two mUlions of money have given" to you 
if you had been able to get it ? £52,000,000 a year of goods 
would cost £26,000,000 a year in wages alone, and £26,000,000 
of wages would have provided constant employment at 30s. 
a week for 333,000 work-people, and it would have provided, 
of course, subsistence for their families, that is, for more than 
1,500,000 altogether. I think we are all agreed that that 
would be worth having. If you gained this employment 
to-morrow, if any trade suddenly sprang up anywhere which 
employed 333,000 men and kept 1,500,000 people in com- 
parative comfort, would you not say that the person who 
brought it to you was the greatest philanthropist you had 
ever known ? 

But what do the Free Traders say ? No, I will not call 
them what they are not — Free Traders. What do Free Im- 
porters say ? ' Yes, it is quite true that foreigners are 
doing the work of 333,000 British, and that they are earning 
the wages that would have supported 1,500,000 British 
people. That is true ; but that does not matter in the least 
to the British workman or the British people, because they 
have found other employment. Having been turned out 
of their old employment, they have gone into something 
else, in which they are getting just as much. They are just 
as well off as they were before. They have not lost by the 
change, even if the foreigner has gained.' It is a very 
comforting doctrine for the armchair politician. But is it 
true? 

I come to a subject which has a particular interest for 
a Greenock audience. It so happens that you have had 
in your midst a certain experience of a large trade which 
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has been taken from you by the superior advantages of the 
foreigner. Has it injured you in the slightest degree or not ? 
Do you care whether that trade went or not, or whether 
it should be re-established or not ? Would you like to see 
your trade going, with one after another following it, always 
confident that your friends the Cobden Club would say, 
' Oh, but you wiU find some other occupation ? ' I say you 
are an illustration. Of course, I refer to sugar. Greenock 
was one of the great centres of the sugar trade. You had 
many refineries ; it was a profitable trade ; it not only 
employed a great number of work-people itself, but it also 
gave employment in subsidiary industries to a great number 
of your countrymen. 

Then came the foreign competition, aided by bounties, 
and your trade declines so seriously that only the very 
best, the very richest, the most enterprising, the most in- 
ventive, can possibly retain their hold upon it. If there 
had been no bounties and no unfair competition of this kind, 
what would have happened ? In the last twenty or thirty 
years the consumption of sugar throughout the world has 
increased enormously. The consumption in this country 
has increased enormously ; and you would have had your 
share. I do not hesitate to say that, if normal conditions 
and equal fairness had prevailed, at this moment in Greenock, 
quite independently of the other industries you may have 
found to occupy you, there would have been in sugar alone 
ten times as many men employed as there were in the most 
palmy days of the trade. But normal conditions have not 
obtained. You have been the sufferers ; and a great number 
of your refineries have disappeared altogether. The capital 
invested in them has been lost, and the workmen who 
worked in them — ^what has become of them ? 

Free imports have destroyed this industry, at all events 
for the time, and it is not easy to recover an industry when 
it has once been lost. They have destroyed sugar-refining 
for a time as one of the great staple industries of the country, 
which it ought always to have remained. They have 
destroyed agriculture. Mr. Cob^eu — and again I am sure 
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he spoke the truth as it appeared to him — ^was convinced 
that, if his views were carried out, not an acre of ground 
would go out of cultivation in this country, and no tenant 
farmer would be worse off. I am not here to speak to an 
agricultural audience ; but if I were, what a difference 
could I show between that expectation and hope of Mr. 
Cobden's and the actual circumstances of the case ! Agri- 
culture, as the greatest of all trades and industries of 
this country, has been practically destroyed. Sugar has 
gone ; sUk has gone ; iron is threatened ; wool is threatened ; 
cotton will go ! How long are you going to stand it ? 
At the present moment these industries, and the working 
men who depend upon them, are hke sheep in a field. 
One by one they allow themselves to be led out to slaughter, 
and there is no combination, no apparent prevision of 
what is in store for the rest of them. Do you think, if 
you belong at the present time to a prosperous industry, 
that your prosperity will be allowed to continue ? Do you 
think that the same causes which have destroyed some of 
our industries, and which are in the course of destroying 
others, will not be equally applicable to you when your 
turn comes ? This is a case in which selfishness will not pay. 
This is a case in which you should take warning by the past, 
in which you can show some foresight as to the future. 

What is the remedy ? What is it that the Prime Minister 
proposed at Sheffield ? He said — ^I am not quoting his 
exact words — ^Let us get rid of the chains which we our- 
selves have forged, and which have fettered our action. 
Let us claim some protection hke every other civiUsed 
nation. Let us say to these foreign coimtries : ' Gentlemen,, 
we desire to be friends with you. We are Free Traders in 
the best sense of the word. We are ready to exchange 
freely ; but, if you say that it is your settled poUcy that you 
will not buy from us, we will tax your exports to us. We 
wiQ look further afield — ^no, not further afield, we will look 
nearer home. We will go to our own friends, who are 
perfectly ready to meet us on fair terms,., who ask only for 
a reciprocal response.' 

VOL. II. M 
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Then we are told that if we do this the foreigners will be 
angry with us ! Has it come to that with Great Britain ? 
It is a craven argument ; it is worthy of the Little Englander ; 
it is not possible for any man who believes in his own country. 
The argument is absurd. Who is to suffer ? Are we so 
poor that we are at the mercy of every foreign State — ^that 
we cannot hold our own — ^that we are to fear their resent- 
ment if we imitate their own pohcy ? Are we to receive 
their orders 'with bated breath and whispering humble- 
ness ' ? No, if that were true, I should say that the star 
of England has already set ; it would not be worth any one's 
while to care to speculate on her possible future. But it 
is not true. There is not a word of truth in it. We have 
nothing to fear from the foreigners. I do not believe in 
a war of tariffs, but if there were to be a war of tariffs, I 
know we should not come out second best. Why, at the 
present time ours is the greatest market in the whole world. 
We are the best customers of all those countries. There 
are many suitors for oxa markets. We may reject the 
addresses of some, but there is no fear that we shall not 
have other offers. It is absolutely absiu"d to suppose that 
all these countries, keenly competitive among themselves, 
would agree among themselves to fight with us when they 
might benefit at the expense of their neighbours. Why, 
at the present time we take from Germany about twice as 
much as she takes from us. We take from Prance about 
three times as much, and from the United States of America 
we take about six times as much as they take from us. 
After aU that, do we stand to lose if there is to be a war 
of tariffs ? 

Ah ! and there is something else. We have what none 
of these countries have. We have something, the import- 
ance of which I am trying to impress upon my country- 
men, which at present they have not sufficiently appreciated. 
We have a great reserve in the sons of Britain across the 
seas. There is nothing we want that they cannot supply ; 
there is nothing we sell that they cannot buy. One great 
cause for the prosperity of the United States of America, 
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admitted by every one to be a fact, is that they are a great 
empire of over 70,000,000 of people ; that the numbers of 
these people alone, without any assistance from the rest 
of the world, would ensure a large amount of prosperity. 
Yes ; but the British Empire is even greater than the United 
States of America. We have a population — ^it is true, not 
aU a white population — ^but we have a white population of 
over 50,000,000 against the 70,000,000— who are not all 
white, by the by — against the 70,000,000 of America. We 
have, in addition, 350,000,000 or more of people under our 
protectorate, under our civilisation, sympathising with our 
rule, grateful for the benefits that we accord to them, and 
all of them more or less prospective or actual customers 
of this country. 

In times past we have in some inconceivable way ignored 
our colonies. We have not appreciated their greatness. 
We have not had imagination enough to see that, great as 
they are, there is no limit to what they may become. We 
have gone through a time (it is a most significant fact) when 
the men who advocated Free Trade in this cotmtry were 
at the same time absolutely indifferent to all idea of empire, 
and considered the colonies encumbrances which we should 
be glad to get rid of. That lasted for thirty years, and in 
the course of that time we tried the patience of our sons 
across the seas. We tried hardly their love of us and their 
devotion to the mother country. They began to think 
that we had no sympathy with their aspirations ; that we 
regarded them as troublesome children and wished to get 
them out of the house, and therefore that it would be 
their duty to break with the sentiment which would 
otherwise have held us together ; that it would be their 
duty to fend for themselves, and to leave out of account 
everything which concerned the Empire of which they 
formed a part. That was not their fault ; that was our 
fault, the result of our policy. Although we have done our 
best to correct that impression, although there is not a man 
living who thinks, or, if there is one who thinks, there is 
not one who dares to say, that he would wish to get rid of 
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the colonies, that he does not desire their closer union with 
us, yet we have a good deal to make up, for we have to show 
that, whereas at one time we or our ancestors advocated 
separation, we are now prepared to do aU that in reason 
can be asked of us in order to promote a greater and a 
closer union. 

The colonies are no longer in their infancy. They are 
growing rapidly to a vigorous manhood. Now is the time 
— the last time — ^that you can bind them closer to you. If 
now you disregard their aspirations and wishes, if when 
they make you an offer not specially in their interests, but 
in the interests of the Empire of which we are all a portion, 
you reject this offer or treat it with scorn, you may do an 
injury which wiU be irreparable ; and, whatever you your- 
selves may feel in after Ufe, be sure that your descendants 
will scorn and denounce the cowardly and selfish decision 
which you wiU have adopted. We can if we wiU make 
the Empire mutually supporting. We can make it one 
for defence, one for common aid and assistance. We 
are face to face at this time with complications in which 
we may find ourselves alone. We have to face the envy 
of other people who have noted our wonderful success, 
although I do not think it has ever done them any harm. 
We have to face their envy, their jealousy, their desire, 
perhaps, to share the wealth which they think us to possess. 
I am not afraid. We shall be isolated. Yes ; but our isola- 
tion wiU be a splendid one if we are fortified, if this country 
is buttressed, by the affection and love of its kinsmen, 
those sons of Britain throughout the world, and we shall 
rest secure if we continue to enjoy the affection of all our 
children. 

When I was in South Africa nothing was more inspiring, 
nothing more encouraging, to a Briton than to find how the 
men who had either themselves come from our shores or 
were the descendants of those who had, stiU retained the 
old traditions, stiU remembered that their forefathers were 
buried in ovx churchyards, that they spoke a common 
language, that they were under a common flag, still in their 
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hearts desired to be remembered above all as British subjects, 
equally entitled with us to a part in the great Empire which 
they as well as we have contributed to make. The senti- 
ment is there — ^powerful, vivifying, influential for good. I 
did not hesitate, however, to preach to them that it was not 
enough to shout for Empire, that it was not enough to bear 
this sentiment in their hearts, but that they and we alike 
must be content to make a common sacrifice, if that were 
necessary, in order to secure the common good. 

To my appeal they rose. And I cannot beUeve that 
here in this country, in the mother country, their enthusiasm 
will not find an echo. They felt, as I felt, and as you feel, 
that all history is the history of States once powerful and 
then decaying. Is Britain to be numbered among the de- 
caying States ? Is all the glory of the past to be forgotten ? 
Are we to prove ourselves imregenerate sons of the fore- 
fathers who left us so glorious an inheritance ? Are the 
efforts of all our sons to be frittered away ? Are all their 
sacrifices to be vain ? Or are we to take up a new youth 
as members of a great Empire, which will continue for 
generation after generation, the strength, the power, and 
the glory of the British race ? 

That is the issue that I present to you. That is the great 
and paramount issue. It is also a question of your employ- 
ment, of your wages, of yoiir standard of hving, of the 
prosperity of the trades in which you are engaged. 

These are questions vital to the people of Great Britain. 
They are not to be decided by partisan outcries or per- 
sonal abuse ; they are not to be decided by a ridiculous 
appeal to the big loaf and the Uttle loaf, to bogies which 
do not frighten sensible people, to bogies which are only 
addressed to the timid man, or to the man who is so pre- 
judiced that he cannot open his mind. 

Those are the issues that I present to you ; and, gentle- 
men, the decision rests with you. Thank goodness, we 
enjoy a democratic constitution. Rightly or wrongly, 
and, as I think, rightly, the power lies with the people.^ No 
' This was spoken in 1903, when such a boast was still apposite. 
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dictatorship is possible ; no policy can be forced upon you 
to give a preference to the colonies, or to put a duty upon 
foreign manufactures, or to protect your trade. If you 
choose to remain vmprotected, if you do not care for your 
colonies, no statesman, however wise, can save those 
colonies as part of the Empire ; for you cannot shift the re- 
sponsibility upon us. We look to you ; we appeal to you ; 
we try to put the question fairly before you. The decision, 
as I have said, is yours. 

I have been in poUtical life for thirty years, and it has 
been a cardinal feature of my political creed that I have 
trusted the people. I believe in their judgment, in their 
good sense, their patriotism. I think sometimes then- 
instincts are quicker, their judgment more generous and 
enlightened, than that even of classes who have greater 
education, who have perhaps greater belongings, who are 
more timid and cautious. One of the greatest of our states- 
men said something to this effect — ^that the people were 
generally in the right, but that they sometimes mistook 
their physician. Gentlemen, do not mistake your physician. 
The other day, in the speech of a Scottish member, he 
referred to this subject. He said it was a matter for con- 
gratidation that in putting these views before my country- 
men I was committing political suicide ; my career would 
certainly be terminated. It was a kindly thought graciously 
expressed, worthy of the man who uttered it, but it does 
not alarm me. I have in times past more than once taken 
my political life in my hand in order to teach that which 
I believe to be true. No man as a statesman is worth his 
salt who is not prepared to do likewise. I care nothing 
about the personal result. I beg you not to consider it 
for a moment ; but I appeal to you to consider that in this 
matter the interests of your coimtry, the interests of your 
children, the interests of the Empire are all at stake, and 
I ask you to consider impartially the arguments that I have 
put before you. I pray you may give a right decision. 
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THE PRICE OF WHEAT 
Newcastle, October 20, 1903 

[In this speech Mr. Chamberlain answered certain critics of his policy — 
as thus far set forth — at considerable length and detail. The following 
passages are concerned with remarks by Lord Goscheu on the efEeot 
of Tariff Reform on the price of wheat, and with what Professor Huxley 
might have called ' the awful consequences argufiers.'] 

Lord Goschen proceeds by a number of statements to 
show that wheat has risen in France and Germany in 
consequence of the tax and to the amount of the tax. If 
that were true it would be a very exceptional occurrence. 
But it is not true — that is to say, it is not generally true. 
But I want for one moment to ask you this question. Sup- 
pose it had been true, suppose Germany and France had 
paid more for their wheat in proportion to the tax which 
they levied, what has happened in consequence ? Lord 
Goschen tells you that France only takes 2 per cent, of its 
com from abroad, that it is self-sufficient, and that Germany 
only takes 30 per cent., whereas, he says, we take four- 
fifths. That is not a comforting reflection. It is too big 
a question for me to deal with to-night ; but it is not a 
comforting reflection to think that we, a part of the British 
Empire that might be self-sufficient and self-contained, are 
nevertheless dependent, according to Lord Goschen, for 
four-fifths of our supplies upon foreign countries, any one 
of which, by shutting their doors upon us, might reduce 
us to a state of almost absolute starvation. But there is 
something more than that. What the working men have 
to fear — ^and I caU the attention of working men to this 
point — ^is not the tax, not any tax that any Grovemment 
in this country would ever think of putting upon com, but 
the working man has to fear the result of a shortage of 
supplies and of a consequent monopoly. If in time of war 
one of the great countries — ^Russia, Germany, or the United 
States of America — ^were to cut off its supply, it would in- 
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fallibly raise the price according to the quantity which we 
received from that country. If there were no war, if in 
times of peace these countries wanted their com for them- 
selves, which they will do some day, or if there were bad 
harvests which there may be in either of these cases, you wiU 
find the price of com rising many times higher than any tax 
I have ever suggested. And there is only one remedy for it. 
There is only one remedy for a short supply. It is to 
increase your sources of supply. You must call in the new 
world, the colonies, to redress the balance of the old. 
Call in the colonies, and they wiU answer to your call with 
very Uttle stimulus and encouragement. They wiU give 
you a supply which wiU be never-failing and all-sufficient. 

{a) The Effect on the Price of Wheat 

I do not agree with Lord Goschen that the prices of com 
or food or meat varied in foreign countries, in Germany, 
Italy, France, and the United States, according to the tax. 
On the contrary, they have varied, but they have varied 
according to many different circumstances, and sometimes, 
not infrequently, when the tax has gone up, the price has 
gone down. Now I maintain that in the new taxes which I 
propose there is every advantage, firstly, because they are 
small — and the economists say that the smaller the tax is 
the less likely it ia to be paid by the consumer — ^in the first 
place, they are small ; and, in the second place, colonial trade 
and home trade wiU be free. In these circumstances I am 
convinced that of the new taxes not more than half will be 
borne by the consumer ; and, if that be true, not only will 
he not be called upon for any sacrifice at all, but he will 
make a profit out of this arrangement, a profit which I have 
calculated as varying from 2d. to 3d. per week. That is 
what I ask you working men to do. I ask you to make a 
transfer of taxes which under no circumstances can cost 
you anythiag, but which may benefit you to this small 
extent of 2d. or 3d. a week, and which in addition will give 
to you and your children and your comrades more work 
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of a kind which is most profitable for you to do, and that 
will help you to take your part in welding together our 
Empire throughout the world. 

But now I come to the most important of aU questions 
to my mind raised by preferential tariffs. I advocate them 
because, in the first place, they wiU stimulate colonial trade. 
We shall do more trade with oiu: friends, and I do not 
think we shall do much less with our rivals. But the main 
thing is that we shall do more with our friends, and we 
shall do it under more favoiu-able circumstances. I have 
told you that the increase of this trade is essential to your 
prosperity. But there is something else. This is the only 
way. I defy you to find any other. I take all my oppo- 
nents — ^those who differ from me, those with whom I am 
dealing, and those with whom I am not dealing — and I say 
that there is not a man of them who can give you any alter- 
native to what I am proposing, any alternative for attaining 
the object which I have in view. You cannot weld your 
Empire together, you cannot draw closer the bonds that now 
unite us except by some form of commercial union. I say 
that none of our opponents have put forward any alter- 
native. It is true that a statesman for whom I have the 
greatest respect, and who lives in the neighbourhood — ^I 
mean Sir Edward Grey — ^has told us that, in his opinion, 
it would be a very good thing to have an Imperial Council. 
Well, who first proposed an Imperial Council ? It was not 
Sir Edward Grey. It was I. I mean of late years. It 
was proposed before me. There is nothing new under the 
sun. But I have pressed it more than any of my prede- 
cessors, I have done everything in my power to bring it 
about on several occasions — ^at former conferences, in public 
speeches, and in private speeches. I have ventured to 
speak on behalf of my countrymen here and to say to our 
^nsmen beyond the seas : ' We want your aid. We call 
you to our councils ; come and take a part in them,' and 
they have decided they wiU not advance along that line 
and federate in that way, I do not mean to say they will 
always refuse it ; on the contrary, I believe that if my pro- 
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posal were carried a Federal Council would be a necessity ; 
but you cannot have, at present at any rate, and I do not 
see any sign of your ever having, a Federal Council first. 
The colonies want to know what it is they are to discuss 
before they come to your council. When you have got a 
commercial union, that wUl be something to discuss — ^but 
meanwhile this alternative so lightly thrown down by Sir 
Edward Grey is no alternative at all. You cannot approach 
closer union by that means. I tried next in connection with 
Imperial defence. Again I was beaten by the difficulties of 
the situation ; but I did not on that account give it up, and 
I come back, therefore, to this idea of commercial union, 
which will bring us together, which will necessitate the 
council, which council in time may do much more than it 
does in the beginning and may leave us, though it will not 
find us, a great, united, loyal, and federated Empire. 

I say that that is the only way in which you can approach 
this question. You will have to move gradually, but this 
is the first step, and I ask you to take it. Why should we 
not take it 1 The answer made to that is, in my opinion, 
antiquated, inconsistent, and, above all, it is mischievous. 
It is not an answer which ought to be made by men who 
have the Imperial cause at heart. What is said to me ? It 
is said : ' Mr. Chamberlain, of course, has got colonies on the 
brain. He thinks he discovered them.' I know a good 
number of peoplewho apparently have forgotten them. 'But 
he is so anxious,' they continue, ' to secure their good will 
that he is prepared to wrong his own country in order to do 
it. He offers them a bribe. We are already doing more 
for them than they do for us, yet now we are called upon to 
make further sacrifices, to bind ourselves hand and foot 
without the sUghtest advantage in return.' In my opinion, 
it is not wise or patriotic to say that kind of thing to your 
colonies, and it is not true ; and the very people who say 
this, in the same speeches say that it is no sacrifice at all, 
that it is no boon to the colonies, that the colonies would 
not accept it, that the benefit is so small that it is not worth 
their acceptance. Now, how can a benefit, which is so 
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great that the giving of it will ruin the United Kangdom, 
which they teU us is the most prosperous of countries in the 
world, yet be so small that the colonies would not think it 
worth picking up from the floor ? Then, again, they say in 
the same breath the colonies are selfish, that they will pursue 
their own interests, that they wiU do nothing for us ; and, 
on the other hand, they tell us that the colonies are so un- 
selfish that they will do anything for us and ask nothing in 
return. But these are not serious answers to a serious 
question. 

I ask for preferential tariffs in order to keep the Empire 
together. I have not said, as I am told I have, at least I 
have not intended to say, that if I do not get them the 
Empire wiU immediately break into fragments. I do not 
think that. I am not prophesying an immediate cata- 
strophe. But I say that those only are entitled to the name 
of statesman who can foresee what is to happen at all events 
in their own world, and can provide for it. Now, I think 
that without these preferential tariffs you will not keep the 
Empire together. Lord Rosebery at Sheffield says : ' I do 
not find one jot or tittle of proof for this amazing assertion.' 
It is not my assertion ; it is Lord Rosebery's. I want to 
have this out with Lord Rosebery, not in any controversial 
spirit. I quoted, what I am going to quote to you again, at 
Glasgow some time before the Sheffield meeting, hoping that 
he would notice it. He did not notice it, and says, in fact, 
that this idea that a tariff is necessary to the Empire is 
an amazing idea, and there is no jot or tittle of proof for it. 
Yet in 1888, at Leeds, Lord Rosebery said : ' The people of 
this country wiU in a not too distant time have to make 
up their minds what position they want their colonies to 
occupy with respect to them, or whether they desire their 
colonies to leave them altogether. ... It is, I believe, 
absolutely impossible for you to maintain, in the long run, 
your present loose and indefinable relation and preserve 
those colonies as part of the Empire.' That was what Lord 
Rosebery said in 1888, and what was his remedy then ? 
His remedy was this. He said : ' I do not see that you can 
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obtain the great boon of an Empire encircling the globe with 
a bond of commercial unity, without some seK-sacrifice on 
your part.' In other words, the disease was the same, the 
prescription was the same. Lord Rosebery then thought 
that a commercial bond of unity was the way to bind the 
Empire together, and without it it would be absolutely im- 
possible to preserve our existing relations. I really do not 
know that he has changed, because in the Sheffield speech 
he told his audience that this view of mine which I am 
anxious to impress upon you was not new. It is not new. 
I am not professing that it is a novelty. I am as conser- 
vative as the wildest Radical. He says these were his own 
suggestions when he was president of the Imperial Federa- 
tion League. He went on to make the most marvellous 
statement I have ever heard an English statesman of his 
capacity make. He said that he did not believe that any 
minister could be found bold enough to carry it out. But 
I should have thought from that that, if any minister or 
ministry were found bold enough to press such a policy and 
to attempt to carry it, the most ardent of his colleagues, 
the most valiant of his comrades, would be Lord Rosebery 
himself. 

(6) • Awful Consequences Argtjfiees ' 

Well, Lord Goschen takes a different way. He is not 
waiting for the bold minister, but he says he warns his 
countrymen for heaven's sake not to come to terms with 
our own kith and kin. What a terrible thing ! It is certain, 
he says, to breed a quarrel. The best way is to remain 
absolutely isolated ; that if we made a treaty with them or 
with foreign powers that will involve a Hmitation of their 
freedom or of yours, and then, said Lord Goschen, think 
what the result may be. Certainly it will lead to a greater 
division of opinion rather than greater union. Does Lord 
Goschen act in his own family upon that principle ? Perhaps 
it is an impertinent thing to do to pursue any man into his 
own family, but I will put it generally. Do we act on that 
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principle ourselves ; do we refuse to take our children into 
our confidence ; do we refuse, when they are in our con- 
fidence, do we refuse to promise anything, to pledge any- 
thing, to come to any agreement with them ? Do we say, 
' Don't let us talk upon this matter for fear we disagree ? ' 
But Lord Goschen did not always hold this extraordinary 
view, the effect of which would be that, if Lord Goschen 
should join another Government that Government must 
never make a treaty again. It applies as much to treaties 
about defence or anything else. The Japanese treaty, for 
instance, is absolutely condemned by the same argument 
which would also have condemned the Cobden treaty with 
Prance in 1860. But Lord Goschen said only twelve years 
ago : ' I must enter my protest against an extreme applica- 
tion of the view that under no circumstances could we make 
fiscal treaties with our colonies without injuring other 
portions of our trade. If we find we could make the whole 
Empire one as regards customs, surely we have the same 
right of Zollverein union with our colonies as Germany has 
with Bavaria or the United States among themselves. I 
claim for ourselves the same right.' The present proposal 
is not a proposal for absolute Free Trade in the Empire, 
which is what is meant by a Zollverein, and, therefore, Lord 
Groschen might properly say, ' Although I would support the 
one I wiU not support the other ' ; but it disposes of the 
principle of not making treaties, because if you made a 
treaty of Free Trade with your colonies there would be a 
much greater hmitation of freedom on both sides than if 
you only dealt with half a dozen or more articles. There- 
fore I cannot think that Lord Goschen has seriously imder- 
taken to put forward as a sufficient answer a case so weak as 
that. 

I do not threaten your prosperity, although I say that if 
we continue on our present lines I think it will be seriously 
in danger. I have not threatened the immediate disruption 
of the Empire, but I do not believe we can permanently 
keep the Empire together except upon lines which have been 
understood and adopted and worked upon by other countries 
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with success. I do not believe that the United States would 
have been the great empire it is but for commercial agree- 
ment between the several states which form it. I do not 
believe that Germany would have been a great and powerful 
empire but for the agreement between the several states 
that created it ; and I do not beheve that we shall be a 
powerful Empire, I do not beheve that we shall be an Empire 
at all, unless we take similar steps. We have a state which 
differs indeed from theirs ; differs, in the first place, because 
it is greater, because it is more populous, differs, in the 
second place, because it is more universal in its products 
of every kind, differs also, as I think, in the fact that its 
growth is aU before it, and whatever we may hope for to-day 
by the adoption of this poUcy we may fairly hope to gain 
much more if it be consistently pursued for generations. It 
is on that account, therefore, that I hold that the present 
time is so important. I ask you not to be frightened by 
bogies which are raised by our opponents, the bogy of dear 
food which will not come, the bogy of retahation by other 
countries (which wotild certainly cost them a great deal 
more than us), by the terrible consequences of adopting a 
policy which has successfully promoted the interests of every 
other civihsed country in the world. No, gentlemen, I 
ask you not to be frightened by threats of danger to come. 
But I do ask you to look at this matter with a great sense 
of responsibility, remembering that this Empire of ours, of 
which I beheve we all in our hearts are proud, is a great 
trust committed to our hands. It has often been in the past, 
I am not prepared to deny it, a heavy charge and responsi- 
bihty ; but it has made us what we are — it has taught us 
to see the virtue of national sacrifice, and we may in the 
future look for fruits from this tree which will justify all 
the pains that we may take in its cidtivation. Therefore it 
is that I invite my countrymen now, when I firmly believe 
they have one of these opportunities that seldom come to us, 
now that they have the opportimity of making this Empire 
permanent, not to dismiss this possibility as a vain and 
empty dream. Remember that its realisation will be the 
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greatest glory that can ever fall to any statesman or to any 
nation. I ask them to take these things into their considera- 
tion and to come to a right decision. 



THE ATTITUDE OF THE COLONIES 

Tynemoijth, October 21, 1903 

... I ADMIT that I have changed my opinion. I admit that 
I have done so because, in my judgment, the circumstances 
have entirely changed in twenty years. I do not mean to 
say that ia 1883 there were not some signs of danger which I 
myself perceived ; but I did not think that at the time there 
was any sufficient ground for coming to the people of this 
country to ask them to make a great change in their fiscal 
system. But since 1883 everything has changed in that 
direction. Since 1883 this great foreign competition has 
sprung up, these protective nations have grown up under a 
protective system, and instead of being ruined, as many 
men supposed they would be, they have prospered more and 
more. It is a matter of common knowledge, and I do not 
feel the least humiliation in saying that these facts have had 
an effect upon me, and they have changed my opinion as to 
what is the right course to take. There were many who were 
preciursors in this policy, and if I had time, and it were 
interesting to go into these personal matters, I should like 
to consider whether the truth is that I am too late or that 
they were too early. My own feeling is that men like the 
venerable Sir Charles Hamond, late member for Newcastle, 
and Sir Farrar Ecroyd, and other leaders in the Fair Trade 
movement — my opinion is that they were too early, 
and that, although the dangers which they suspected were 
real dangers, they had not manifested themselves clearly 
at that time. Therefore the majority of us were unable to 
appreciate the full force of their arguments. But now let 
to-day take care of to-day. Any man who approaches this 
question in an impartial spirit will have no difficulty in 
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seeing that all these dangers have greatly increased ; and, 
if they continue to increase in the same proportion, we shall 
not only lose our commercial supremacy but the whole 
character of this country will be changed, and in the course 
of another generation this will be much less an industrial 
country inhabited by a race of skilful artisans than a dis- 
tributive country with a smaller population consisting of 
rich consumers on the one hand and people engaged in the 
work of distribution on the other. In itself, the country 
might stiU be richer, but it would be a country — I was almost 
going to say not worth living in, and at any rate not a 
country to be proud of. 

That is the history of this question of retaliation. Surely 
it is not prematm^e to raise it now, seeing that it was raised 
twenty years ago. 

Then what about preferential tariffs and the closer rela- 
tions with our colonies ? This branch of the question also 
is not new. It began at the great conference that was 
held in Ottawa in the time of Lord Rosebery's Government, 
and- at that great conference it was proposed, unless I am 
mistaken, by an Australian, and seconded or supported by 
Mr. Hofmeyr, the greatest, I think, of all the Dutch states- 
men that have ever held influence at the Cape, and it was 
supported by members from Canada. And what was the 
proposal ? It was for preferential trade throughout the 
Empire upon all articles upon which taxation was levied. 
Lord Ripon felt himself obliged to refuse that proposal. 
After I came into office I had to reconsider the question 
immediately. I made two speeches on different occasions, 
in which, accepting the principle of Preference, I urged the 
colonies to go farther and establish a real Free Trade through- 
out the Empire, with duties on aU foreign countries. Then 
I presided over two great conferences — one the Jubilee 
Conference, the other the Coronation Conference of the 
Premiers of aU the self-governing colonies. And this 
matter of preferential tariffs was before both conferences, 
was the matter of particular discussion by the conferences 
— ^and as the result of the second conference a unanimous 
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resolution was arrived at, asking the consideration of the 
Imperial Government to the desire of the colonies that in 
return for preferences they were willing to give to us we 
should give them the preference in the case of other existing 
taxes in which they were interested. What happened after 
that ? Nothing was done. Canada, in spite of this rebuff, 
gave us a preference of 33| per cent, upon its duties, and the 
result of that has been that our trade with Canada, which 
was falling to nothing, has increased from about £6,000,000 
in a few years till this year, when it will be about 
£11,000,000 ; that is to say, it has nearly doubled. The 
Australian * premiers promised to move their parliaments 
to give us a similar preference. The matter is stiU under 
discussion in New Zealand and in Australia. In South 
Africa, the Governments of South .Africa, the self-governing 
and the new colonies, have agreed to give a preference of 
25 per cent. WiU you bear in mind that aU this has been 
done without any promise of a return of a similar character 
— ^that is to say, it is done voluntarily by the colonies. 
Is it not a mean thing afterwards to say to these men, when 
they come and ask ^ you for something. ' You are asking 
too much ? You are giving nothing, and we are asked to 
ruin our trade in order to benefit yours.' There is absolutely 
no foundation for a charge of the kind, which is a calumny 
on the patriotism and on the generosity of our colonies. 

Well, they give us these preferences. They were the 
subject of the same sort of political controversy in the 
respective colonies which a similar proposal has raised in 
this country. There was a party in Canada who said : 
' Why have you given this for nothing ? Why don't you 
make a bargain with Great Britain, with the mother country? 
Why do not you ask them to give us a preference ? ' Well, 
they did ask us to give a preference, and at the last con- 
ference the Canadian Minister said : ' You have got a 
com tax of only Is. a quarter, which cannot be appre- 
ciated in coin of the realm.' Not a farthing, but less than 
one-eighth of a penny per quartern loaf — supposing it were 
all paid by the consumer. They said : ' It is of no real 
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consequence, but as a matter of sentiment it will show your 
feeling towards us as we have shown our feeling towards 
you. Give us a drawback. That will not hurt your people. 
On the contrary, if you are right in thinking that they pay 
the tax, if you allow our com to come in free it will have a 
tendency to reduce the price, and, therefore, you will be 
benefiting the consumer, and at the same time giving us a 
little benefit, and wiU enable us to do what we want — ^not 
merely to give this 33|- per cent., but also to give you some- 
thing else. You could in this way touch the sentiment of 
reciprocity throughout the colonies, and your action will 
be appreciated there. It will enable us to go with you in 
this great Imperial crusade, and it will enable us to carry 
your policy further.' Well, sir, the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer declined to comply with that request. He was 
ready to keep on the corn tax, but he would not do so to 
give any preference to the colonies. Some day, before I 
am done with this discussion, I am going to say a word or 
two about that. For the moment I merely state the fact. 
Mr. Ritchie threatened resignation unless he was permitted 
to take off the corn tax without giving any preference to our 
colonies. I am not blaming him. But what was the im- 
mediate result ? Then we stood in face of our colonies, and 
I, as Colonial Secretary, was expected to say to them : 
' Not only will we not put on a tax in order to give a pre- 
ference to you, but now that we have a tax which does us 
no harm, does not add one farthing to the cost of the living 
of any working man, and of which nobody complains, we 
insist upon taking it off, for fear we should be obliged to 
give our own kinsmen a slight preference.' The situation 
became critical at once. I knew enough of the colonies to 
know that, generous as they are, true as they are, loyal as 
they are, they are very sensitive as to your opinion. And 
if you are going to show in these matters that you care 
nothing for their opinion, if you wiU not even give considera- 
tion to them, and if you wiU not meet them in any way, 
even if it does no injury to yourselves, because of some 
pedantic idea of a Free Trader or Free Importer, I do not 
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see how you are going to maintain this good feeling which 
we are all glad to believe obtains at the present time. We 
cannot afford to play tricks with so precious a gift. 

Under these circumstances there was only one thing open 
to us ; we could not afford to lose our Chancellor of the 
Exchequer just before the Budget was to be introduced. 
We had to accept the view which was forced upon us, but 
we claimed — ^those of us who thought as I do claimed — ^that 
under the circumstances this matter must be brought before 
the country. We claimed that this matter must be dis- 
cussed in all its branches, and thereupon it was that Mr. 
Balfour, making his speech to the deputation who came 
to him about the com tax, and I myself, making a speech 
at Birmingham, pointed out to the people of this country 
what were the tremendous issues which were now in their 
hands, and implored them to consider them before the next 
election. In my case, at any rate, I propounded a policy 
which I believe to be the only one which will maintain our 
Empire as it is. In these circumstances I think, gentle- 
men, that this matter was not prematurely introduced. 
It was quite time that the question was raised by some one. 
It is a duty, and a heavy burden and responsibility, as you 
can all understand ; but I do not think that it feU more 
clearly upon any man's shoulders than it did upon mine, 
because for eight years I have been in close communication 
with these colonies, and have been doing everything in my 
power — without, indeed, doing anything which could by any 
possibility injure my own people^ — ^to bring the mother country 
and these countries which I consider part of our common 
Empire into closer union of heart and of interest. . . . 

I have known a great deal about business in my time, 
and I say I have never cared for a bargain in which I thought 
I had gained everything. I do not think that that is a 
lasting bargain. There must be something unfair about it, 
and no bargain is a good bargain which is not a bargain that 
is mutually satisfactory. I say there is room, and I shall 
prove it, in our situation, for a bargain between ourselves 
and our colonies which will be mutually beneficial, which is 
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likely to be permanently satisfactory. I believe that our 
negotiations will be conducted in a spirit of generous appre- 
ciation, and not in a spirit of petty haggling on either side. 
For myself, I deprecate any attempt to represent the interest 
of our colonies as hostile to the interests of our own country. 
I would not say here that something that was being done 
for Lancashire was, therefore, an injury to Yorkshire, or 
that something given to Warwickshire was, therefore, 
an injury to Worcestershire, and what Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire, Warwickshire, and Worcestershire are to this country, 
India, AustraUa, South Africa, and Canada are to the Empire. 
What benefits them benefits us. If you benefit any one of 
us you cannot help benefiting the whole. The whole depends 
upon the parts. You cannot have one of the parts diseased 
without the whole suffering. It is impossible to conceive 
any kind of bargain that can be made which will be to the 
advantage of any and which will not be ultimately to the 
advantage of all. 

Now one word more. All my policy is to be considered, 
as I have myself represented, as a broad outUne which wiU 
enable you to understand the kind of thing I have in my 
mind. It is not a cut-and-dried policy which cannot be 
altered in any detail. I am getting many letters, which 
say : ' You have said you would put an average tax of 
10 per cent, on manufactures. I am in such and such a 
trade — the thimble trade, for instance ; what tax do you 
propose to put upon thimbles ? ' My answer to aU such 
inquiries as that is, ' You must wait till the negotiations 
begin.' What is going to happen if I am successful ? If 
I carry the people of this country with me, and, above all, 
if I carry the working classes, the majority of the voters 
— well, what is going to happen is that the Government 
elected on this principle will immediately have a series of 
negotiations to undertake. It will have to negotiate with 
the colonies. For my part, I think it would not be bad if 
the then Secretary for the Colonies were to go to the colonies 
and negotiate on the spot. I have no right to complain 
of my experience, at any rate, for certainly the generosity 
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of the South African colonists was even more than I could 
have expected, and I never had, from &st to last, the 
slightest difficulty in making a bargain with them. But 
not only have you to go to the colonies, but you have also 
to go to the foreign countries that are concerned. They 
must negotiate each a treaty of their own ; and, lastly 
— and this, perhaps, is more important than all^ — ^if I had 
anything to do with such a thing, I would not consent to 
move a step without calling for the opinion of experts 
from every industry in the country. I know a good deal 
of business, but there are a good number of businesses about 
which I know nothing, and for me to pretend to say whether 
thimbles should be taxed more than anchors, or, on my own 
accord, and from my own small knowledge, to attempt to 
draw up a tariff, would be perfectly absurd. 

Everybody interested — ^whether in thimbles, in anchors, 
or in anything else in the multiphcity of trades in this 
country — ^would, of course, be glad to assist any commis- 
sion which was attempting to make a tariff. Their wit- 
nesses would be heard. Everything they had to say would 
be taken into account, and then, and then only, could we say 
in detail, and with absolute accuracy, what each article 
should pay, or what articles might be entirely reUeved. I 
think you will see the reasonableness of that. At the same 
time you will feel that, while it is impossible for me without 
the greater influence which I can only gain by means of 
your goodwill and support — ^while it is impossible for me to 
deal with it in detail, yet I can make out a pretty good case 
in these broad outlines for a policy that would enable us to 
defend our home trade, and which would enable us to draw 
closer to our friends across the sea. In my opinion, the 
two great objects which I have in view — ^the prosperity 
of the home trade and the closer union of the Empire — are 
within our reach. We have again and again failed to take 
advantage of our opportimities. Think for a moment. 
When self-government was first given to the colonies, would 
it not have been possible then to have arranged all these 
matters so that we should not have been working one against 
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the other, but should aU have been working on the same lines 
from the first ? I think so. But, at any rate, that is a 
position which we did not take up, and which we now have 
no opportunity of recovering. In the period which has 
elapsed, what has been ovtr treatment of our colonies ? 
What has been the view taken here ? Have not the colonies, 
when they have come here, found themselves neglected, the 
subject of no interest, the greatest possible ignorance being 
shown of the conditions under which they lived ? When 
they have appealed to us we have told them their policy 
was nonsense, because it did not exactly accord with ours. 
We have told them that, if they did not Uke our views, the 
sooner they left the better. We have often promoted legis- 
lation with the distinct object, as stated by the statesmen 
concerned, of getting rid of them as early as possible. We 
have done all these things. Now at last we have come to our 
senses. We recognise their importance, and share to the full 
the sympathy and affection which they have shown to us. 
We cannot expect, however, that we can altogether escape 
the effects of our past neglect and apathy. Now, again, 
we have, as I say, an opportunity. 

What is the alternative to the proposals which we make ? 
Where do you find in any single speech which has been made 
on the other side a clear-cut poUcy which can be put against 
mine ? No, the policy which is offered to you is laissez-faire, 
let matters alone. My judgment is that this country of ours 
has let things alone too long. We have been too ready to 
drift. Now the time has come once more, I hope under 
happier auspices, when I trust that we may be able to find 
a policy of our own, and have the courage to hold to it, 
and the generosity to bear the sacrifice, if any sacrifice be 
necessary, and when we may enjoy the success which we 
shall deserve if we maintain our convictions and give them 
practical effect. 
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TARIFF REFORM, TRADE UNIONISM, AND 
SHIPPING 

Liverpool, Octobbf. 27, 1903 

[From a speech delivered at the invitation of the council and members of 
the Liverpool Unionist Working Men's Association.] 

I AM especially pleased to think that I come here at the in- 
vitation of a great working men's association. What is my 
case ? What are the arguments by which I support it ? 
Well, my case is that the trade of this country as measured 
by the exports to foreign countries and to British possessions 
has during the past twenty or thirty years been practi- 
cally stationary. . . . Whatever may be our losses now, 
our losses in the future are likely to be much greater if 
we continue our present system. Not only are the old 
causes continuing to exist, but new causes are coming in. 
.... What is dumping ? Dumping is the placing of the 
surplus of a home manufactiu:e in a foreign country without 
reference to its original and normal cost. Dumping takes 
place when the country which adopts it has a production 
which is larger than its own demand. Not being able to 
dispose of its surplus at home, it dumps it somewhere else. 
Now the United Kingdom is the only country where this 
process can be carried on successfully, because we are the 
only country that keeps open ports. AH the other great 
countries protect themselves against dumping by immedi- 
ately putting on a tariff large or smaU to keep out these 
dumped articles. The peculiarity of the situation is that 
they are not sent in under conditions of fair competition. 
They are surplus stocks, which are being got rid of below 
cost price ; and, just as you find a great surplus sale of some 
gigantic emporium may have the effect of ruining aU the 
small shops in the neighbourhood, so the surplus of the 
products of aU the producing countries in the world may 
very well ruin the trade of this country. Now a curious 
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thing which Mr. Asquith does not seem to appreciate' — ^a 
curious thing to him, but not to us — ^is that ' dumping ' 
only takes place seriously where the country that has re- 
course to it is in a state of depression. As long as any 
coimtry is able to take up aU its own supply for its own de- 
mand, it does so ; but when the time comes that trade is 
depressed, either in Germany or in the United States, or 
in any other country, then tmder our present system they 
do not do what we do under similar circumstances — ^they 
do not close their shops, blow out their furnaces, shut up 
their factories, but they go on making their f uU production 
at the lowest possible price, and they sell the surplus for 
what it will fetch in England. A very good policy for them, 
a very bad policy for us ! 

I propose, in the first place, to meet the foreigner with 
his own weapons. I propose to treat him as he does us, 
until he treats us better ; and I propose to treat our colonies 
better than we have hitherto treated them. I hope for 
something greater, in my opinion, even than increased trade, 
greater certainly than material prosperity. I hope to lay 
firm and deep the foundations for that Imperial Union 
which fills my heart when I look forward to the future of 
the world. We shall imite the British Empire not merely 
by a bond of blood and sympathy — ^that already exists — 
but by that bond of commercial unity which every one, 
to whatever party he may belong, every one who has studied 
this question, admits to be necessary if the union is to be 
permanent. . . . 

Coming here at the invitation of a working-class associa- 
tion, I am going, as one principal part of my speech, to ask 
you to consider with me why the working man, and especi- 
ally why trade unionists, should support my proposals. I 
want to guard against its being supposed for a moment that 
now or at any time I am going to appeal to any class interest 
or to any one class as against any other. If I am right, 
every class in the country wiU be benefited by reforms wMch 
wiU give increased work and increased employment to the 
poor, and I dare say increased profit to the capitalist. But 
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I am right to begin with the working class in the first place, 
because they are the most numerous. Now, why should you 
foUow the advice which I tender to you ? In the first place, 
because, thank God, the working men are now, as they 
always have been, patriots, because they, to whom every 
additional expense counts for more than it does to other 
classes, yet always put first in their creed the welfare of the 
kingdom and the welfare of the Empire. It is not a selfish 
support which they tender to me, although their interest will 
be served by a patriotic policy. What is the whole problem 
as it affects the working classes of this country ? It is 
all contained in one word — employment. Cheap food, a 
higher standard of living, higher wages — all these things, 
important as they are, are contained in the word ' employ- 
ment.' If this policy will give you more employment, aU 
the others will be added unto you. If you lose your em- 
plojnnent, all the others put together will not compensate 
you for that loss. 

It is rather an interesting thing, which seems to me to 
have escaped altogether the attention of any of my oppo- 
nents, who probably have not read the history of the Anti- 
Corn Law movement, that when Free Trade was carried, the 
working classes were neither represented nor consulted. I 
do not say that that makes Free Trade good or bad, but it is 
a fact that the movement was a manufacturers' and a middle- 
class movement. The leaders of the movement, or some of 
the leaders of the movement, admitted that they thought it 
would enable wages to be kept at what they called a reason- 
able level. They thought that it would give cheap food, and 
that if the labourer had cheap food he could afford to work 
for lower wages, and that they, therefore, could afford to 
carry on a competition with which they were threatened in 
the goods they manufactured. And it is worth remember- 
ing that long after Free Trade was carried, even as late as 
1888, Mr. Bright, in writing to a friend in America, and 
protesting against the doctrine of protection, points out to 
him that, if the Americans made protection their policy, they 
would have to give higher wages to their working classes — 
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higher wages, and shorter hours. I do not think that that 
would be a disadvantage. But what I want to point out 
is that, rightly or wrongly, the leaders of the Free Trade 
movement believed that the big loaf meant lower wages. 
Then there is another thing. At the time of the Free Trade 
agitation, what was the action of the Radicals of those days 1 
The Radicals of those days were represented by the Chartists. 
The Chartists were entirely opposed to the Free Trade move- 
ment. They said that they alone had the right to speak for 
the unrepresented classes, that Free Trade was a red herring 
drawn across the path of electoral reform, and they invited 
their followers to spurn and scorn the action of the Anti- 
Corn Law hjrpocrites. I do not think that was just. I do 
not think that the leaders of the Corn Law agitation were 
hypocrites at all. I believe they sincerely thought that 
what they were doing was for the good, not only of the 
manufacturers and middle classes, but also for the good of 
the working classes. But the interesting point is that at 
that time the working classes, who, as I say, had no parlia- 
mentary representation, declared, through their leaders, 
that the thing was only an attempt to draw a red herring 
across the path, that it was for the benefit of the manu- 
facturers, but that it would not be for the advantage of the 
working man. 

Fortunately, no condition of that kind can ever again 
occur in this country. The working classes are represented 
now, thanks very much to the efforts of one of the great 
Free Traders — ^my late friend and colleague, Mr. Bright. 
I am not certain whether Cobden ever took much interest 
in the movement for electoral reform ; but Mr. Bright made 
it one of the objects of his life — and it is largely due to the 
efforts of Mr. Bright, who went out in his time, as I am 
now doing, alone to speak for a policy in which he believed 
— ^it was largely due to Mr. Bright that the working classes 
have the franchise at the present moment. And what 
follows, gentlemen ? You have the franchise ; you have 
the majority of votes ; and you can say ' Yes ' to this policy 
or you can crush it. The responsibility, therefore, is yours. 
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It no longer rests upon the minority. It does not rest upon 
the aristocracy or the House of Lords. It does not rest 
upon the middle classes. It rests upon the shoulders of the 
workmen. There is, indeed, still one responsibility which 
rests upon those of us who call ourselves statesmen. We 
have been, by your votes, selected for the position of leader- 
ship. It is the duty of a leader, if he has come to any con- 
viction, to express that conviction as clearly and as plainly 
as he can to those who are indeed his masters, but who 
ought to listen to the leader whom they have chosen. It 
is his duty to do this, even though in doing it he may lose 
any little popularity that he may have gained, even though 
in doing it he puts an end to his political life. I have the 
satisfaction of thinking that in attempting to do this you 
wiU, at aU events, recognise my good intentions. I have 
an idea that the working classes of this country are on this 
question more advanced than many of their leaders. If 
so, we shall win. I care not who is against us. The Cobden 
Club may rage furiously in aU the languages of the civilised 
world. The ' Free Fooders ' may imagine vain things — ^but 
we shall win the victory. 

Ah ! but it is said, ' How can you expect to do that when 
the Trade Union Congress has passed a resolution against 
you ? ' It is true that some of them have declared against 
us, but I recollect that there are many trusted leaders of the 
working men, both of trade unions and of other organisations, 
who do not share the views of the Trade Union Congress ; 
and therefore, great as is their authority, I humbly venture 
to appeal against them to you, to appeal against the officials 
to the men who appointed them and gave them their power. 
I say then, in the first place, that to me it is rather an ex- 
traordinary thing that these trade union officials, acting 
apparently on the instigation of the Cobden Club, have 
prepared a manifesto, circulated through the Cobden Club, 
against the proposals to which I am asking your attention. 
Why should they do it through the Cobden Club ? The 
Cobden dub was formed to honour the memory of a man 
whom we all know to have been a sincere man, whether he 
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was right or wrong, and always deserving of the respect of 
his feUow-countrymen. Yes, he was aU that ; but he was 
not a friend of trade unions, and now you have the trade 
unions in the arms of the Cobden Qub. Mi. Cobden himself, 
speaking of trade unions in 1844, just before the reform of 
the Com Laws, said : ' Depend upon it, nothing can be got 
by fraternising with trade unions. They are founded upon 
principles of brutal tTjrranny and monopoly. I would rather 
live under the Dey of Algiers than a trades committee.' 
Surely to use a Club founded in memory of a gentleman who 
held those opinions is a strange thing for trade unionist 
leaders of to-day. But I want you to bear in mind that 
Mr. Cobden from his point of view — ^from the Free Trade 
point of view — was perfectly right. 

I want you to bear in mind that it is absolutely impossible 
to reconcile Free Trade with trade unionism. You can have 
one or you can have the other, but you cannot have both ; 
and I am glad to say that in expressing this opinion I have 
the support of a trade unionist with whom I have disagreed 
upon almost every other question. Mr. Keir Hardie, 
speaking in the House of Commons, said : ' Free Trade in 
the abstract is all but an impossibility. There is no member 
of this House who supports trade unionism who can claim to 
be a consistent Free Trader.' And then he goes on to say : 
' Trade unionists of this country have no intention of allow- 
ing the sweating and underpaid labourers of continental 
nations to enter into competition with them.' Is that your 
opinion ? Well, they are brave words. You will not allow 
it ? Then you wiU not be Free Traders. There is no getting 
out of the dilemma. The gentlemen who oppose me because 
they say I am a Protectionist, and who then go down to 
the House of Commons, and in order to catch working-men 
votes in Radical constituencies, declare themselves sup- 
porters of the prevention of alien immigration and the 
prohibition of prison-made goods, of shorter hours, and so 
on, are inconsistent. The Trade Union Congress was not 
always of the opinion of the Congress that met this year. 
In 1888 the Parliamentary Committee offered a report, in 
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which it said this : ' The demon of cheapness ' — ^the present 
Trades CJongress makes a god of cheapness ; the Parliamen- 
tary Committee in 1888 spoke of it as a demon — ' the demon 
of cheapness has pervaded our whole social system, and 
while the cheapness of goods has been a matter of wonder, 
purchasers seldom or never give a thought to the human 
blood and muscle that have been ground up in the produc- 
tion of the article.' That is admirable, and if I had time I 
could preach a sermon from it, and I think it would be well 
to preach that sermon before the present Trades Congress. 
My first point, therefore, is this — ^that it is not only the con- 
sumer you ha/ve got to consider. The producer is of stiU 
more importance ; and to buy in the cheapest market is not 
the sole duty of man, and it is not in the best interest of 
the working classes. 

Now what are the legitimate objects of trade unionism ? 
In my opinion there are five. In the first place, to enable 
working men by union and combination among themselves 
to meet employers on equal terms and to bargain with them. 
If there were no trade unions and no combination capital 
would be too strong. Labour would be at the mercy of 
capital, and it is to prevent that, among other things, that 
trade unions were founded. Then the next object is to 
secure the highest wages which are consistent with the con 
ditions of each trade — ^to raise the standard of living and 
to prevent imfair competition — ^to insist on proper precau- 
tions for the health and safety of those employed ; and, 
lastly, to provide for those of their comrades who, owiag 
to temporary illness or misfortune, are deprived of their 
means of livelihood. Those are legitimate objects, in my 
judgment, and I heartily approve of them, although I 
have not always been able to approve of all the methods 
by which they have been sought to be obtained. But one 
thing is certain. While we have done much to secure these 
objects, while the mass of the people, to whatever class 
they belong, have sympathised with them and have passed 
legislation such as the Factory Acts, the Mines Acts, the 
Truck Acts, the Compensation to Workmen Acts, the Fair 
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Wages Clauses, the Prohibition of Prison Goods, and a 
number of other minor Acts of the same kind, every one of 
these measures is opposed to the strict doctrine of Free 
Trade. Free Trade says you are to buy in the cheapest 
market. Free Trade says you are not to interfere with the 
freedom of independent men, not to prescribe to an em- 
ployer what he shall or shall not do, but to leave him free 
to bargain as he likes with his workpeople, and, on the other 
hand, you are not to make combinations which tend in the 
slightest degree to destroy the Hberty of the workman to 
sell his labour just as low or just as high as he pleases. 
Those are the doctrines of Free Trade ; and all these doc- 
trines we have put aside now for twenty years in our en- 
deavour to benefit the condition of the working men and to 
raise the standard of living. Is it not a little too much now 
to come down and tell me that I am a heretic, that I ought 
to be put out of the congregation, forsooth, because I will 
not allow to be sacred and inspired the doctrines that those 
who accuse me have abandoned long ago ? But there is 
another most important point which I want working people 
to consider. Grant all this legislation, and much more of 
the same kind, I warn you it will be absolutely futile unless 
you are prepared to go farther. What is the good, I ask, in 
the name of common sense, of prohibiting sweating in this 
coimtry, if you allow sweated goods to come in from foreign 
coimtries 1 If you insist on limitation of hours, and upon 
precautions for security, bear in mind that all these things 
add to the cost of production, to the difficulties of the manu- 
facturer in selling his goods, and unless you give him some 
increased price, some increased advantage in compensation, 
then he cannot carry on competition any longer. All these 
conditions in the long run will result not to your advantage, 
for you will have no work to do, but to the advantage of the 
foreigner, who is not so scrupulous, and who conducts his 
work without any of these conditions. I say, then, that if 
it were possible to calculate exactly what these precautions 
cost over and above similar precautions taken in the other 
countries with which we are competing, we should be 
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justified, without the slightest infraction of the true prin- 
ciples of Free Trade, in putting on a duty corresponding 
to that cost. 

Again, take the case of the Fair Wages Clause. I saw 
the other day that in the regulations of the London County 
Council it is provided that the wages and hours to be paid 
by contractors under their contracts are to be such as are 
current and recognised by the trade of the district. Very 
good ; I am making no objection. I believe similar regula- 
tions exist in aU the Government departments. But these 
regulations do not apply to goods which are brought in by 
foreigners ; and what is the result ? The other day Vaux- 
haU Bridge was to be rebuilt. The Committee which dealt 
with the matter recommended, as I am informed, to the 
London County Council that only British material should 
be used. Surely that was fair — ^that is to say, if you wiU 
impose on British manufacturers all these conditions, you 
must either impose the same conditions on foreigners, or 
you must say you wiU not buy foreign goods. But the re- 
commendation of the Committee was rejected by the County 
Council ; and I am told that two labour members voted 
against the recommendation of the Committee, and that 
accordingly, while requiring aU these conditions for British 
contractors, the contract is thrown open to foreigners if they 
choose to compete. I do not know, I have not been in- 
formed in regard to the particular contract, who took it ; 
but I have been told that £41,000 worth on one account, and 
perhaps more on others, of tram rails were bought by the 
London County Council from Belgium. Now will you please 
follow that up ? I am not blaming the London County 
Council ; they considered that they had only got to look in 
the narrowest way to the interests of those whom they 
represent, and accordingly they bought in the cheapest 
market, according to the Cobden Club maxim. Now, how 
much did they save on that £41,000 ? I understand that 
they claim to have saved £8000. Yes, and how much did 
their coimtry lose ? To make that £41,000 worth of rails 
£20,000 of wages were wanted, and where did they go to ? 
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They went to Belgiiun, and they might have been spent in 
this country. That is being done all over the country, and 
if I wished I could give you plenty of instances. In every 
case the gain is small, but the loss, if you look at the country 
as a whole, is very great. Now, look at this thing in another 
way. You are to buy everything in the cheapest market. 
On what ground do you say that we should not buy our 
labour in the cheapest market ? Everybody knows that 
there are countries — ^I wiU not name them — ^ia which labour 
is very much cheaper than it is here. Why should we not 
import labour from them to any extent 1 I am one of those 
who for many years have voted and spoken in favoiu" of the 
regulation of ahen immigration. I do not want to prevent 
it altogether, but I want a man who comes practically a 
pauper to these shores to show that he can be, and will be, a 
useful and a profitable citizen. I would like, therefore, to 
apply tests to those who come, but how can I do so ? With 
what reason, with what sense could I make a law and re- 
strictions if while I keep out the labourer I let in his goods, 
if I aUow the man who makes slop clothing or whatever it 
may be, at starvation prices, if I keep him from working in 
Shoreditch, but allow him to work at some other place, 
which, again, I wiU not name, and thence send to me the 
goods which he has made at these ridiculous prices ? Now, 
what is the conclusion of this branch of the matter ? If 
protected labour is good, and I think in many ways it is — 
that is to say, the fair protection of labour — ^then it is good 
to protect the results of labour ; and you caimot do the one 
without the other, or else in trying to do good to labour you 
wiU do it much more harm than good. And if it be good, 
as I think it is, to support the object of trade unionism, then, 
I say, those objects can only be secured, can only be per- 
manent in our system as long as we can offer to the bulk of 
our workpeople, to all those who are witling to work, constant 
and remunerative employment. As long as we have got 
large numbers of people who would work if they could, but 
cannot find work to do, so long it is useless to talk of raising 
T^ages or restricting the hours of labour, or putting on to 
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manufacturers additional cost which they cannot a£Eord to 
pay. The only result will be that you will stiU further 
lessen the amount of your employment. Now I hope to 
give you more employment. I hope to do so by keeping, 
in the first place, a firmer hold upon home markets ; I hope, 
in the second place, to do so by having something to bargain 
with when we trade with the foreigner ; and I hope, in the 
last place, to do so by encouraging the best of our trades, 
the trade which is most profitable to us in proportion to its 
size, the trade which is increasing most quickly, the trade 
which we have it in our power to stimulate most greatly' — 
I mean the trade with our own kith and kin across the seas. 

Now I turn to a different subject. Industry in Liverpool, 
as industry in many other great cities of the Empire, is 
more or less speciahsed ; and there is no industry which is 
probably so important to you as the great shipping industry 
of which Liverpool is practically the centre. Liverpool 
boasts itself to be the sea-carrier and the merchant of the 
world. I tell those who are concerned in this great industry 
— ^I will not do you the injustice of supposing you are not 
capable of as much patriotism or of as much self-sacrifice 
as the working class of whom I have previously spoken — 
but I tell you as I have told them : ' You will benefit by 
this policy. You cannot lose by it.' Now I am going 
farther. I wiU say that if this great industry were seriously 
endangered by my proposals I should think that not only 
would the shipowners be justified, but that they were bound 
by patriotism to resist it, because what is our shipping in- 
dustry ? Oiu: shipping industry is one of the very greatest 
of our exports. It does not show in the figures, but we know 
it exists, although I doubt myself whether it is so large as 
some of our statisticians appear to think. Bear in mind 
that, whether it be £50,000,000 or £90,000,000, as some 
suppose it to be, the only part of it with which we are con- 
cerned, and which we can caU British exports, is the part that 
employs British subjects. What is paid to the alien seaman 
or what is paid in the purchase of ahen goods abroad, these 
are in the nature of imports into this country and not 
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exports out of it. But whatever may be the actual facts, 
and they are very difficult to ascertain, I admit as fuUy as 
any one the importance of this trade, and I desire as much as 
any one to increase its prosperity. What is the case ? It 
is very admirably stated, I think, in a Uttle pamphlet which 
has been sent to me, written by one of your townsmen in 
a very moderate way, by Mr. Norman HiU. What does 
he say ? He points out the enormous progress which this 
industry has made in recent years ; he says that even now 
it is stiU larger than any other merchant navy in the world ; 
he says it is still increasing in amount, and I hope, and I 
think he hopes, that it is stiU profitable to those who are 
concerned in it. I do not pretend to criticise his figures. I 
am not going to dispute them. It is not necessary for my 
purpose. I am going to admit every one of those statements 
and every one of the figures on which they are based ; only 
I would like to point out to Mr. Hill what indeed he would 
recognise himself, that these things tell only half the truth. 
They tell what is your position positively, but they take no 
note of comparative progress, and it is only by comparative 
progress and not by actual progress that you can foresee the 
future. It is not what we have now, but the question is. 
How long shall we keep it ? And how much shall we keep 
of it ? We are like a man in a race. He starts with a great 
advantage ; he has been given a hundred yards, perhaps. In 
the first lap he loses thirty ; in the second lap he loses fifty 
more ; and then he is seen by an observer from the Cobden 
Club, and the Cobden Club says, ' That is my man ; he is 
still ahead.' I think we know better. 

My case is that British shipping, admirable as its con- 
dition is in many respects, is not progressing so fast as foreign 
shipping, and I do not Uke that symptom at all. I must 
trouble you with a few figures as an illustration of what 
I am saying. I take these figures from some admirable 
articles which appeared in the Times newspaper, and which 
were written in a most impartial tone. According to them, 
British tonnage entered and cleared in foreign ports in- 
creased 20,000,000 in ten years — 1890 to 1900 — ^but foreign 
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shipping in the same period, and in the same ports, increased 
80,000,000 — ^four times as much, and, what is more interest- 
ing to be observed, the increase was chiefly in the later years. 
That is to say, not only is the movement going on, but it is 
going on in an accelerated ratio. Now then, take foreign 
tonnage into the United Kingdom from 1890 to 1902. It 
increased about 15,000,000, and the British trade in our own 
country in the same period only increased a httle more than 
12,000,000 — ^that is to say, increased less than the foreign. 
We are losing both ways. We are losing at home, we are 
losing abroad. Then again — and it is curious how similar 
the facts are, whether you look to shipping or any other 
trade in the whole category of the trades of the United 
Kingdom — ^it is curious to observe that the portion of the 
trade which is thoroughly satisfactory is the colonial trade, 
the trade with our foreign possessions, and that has doubled, 
I believe, in the period of which I am speaking. Now take 
two other facts from another source — ^this is from the 
Newcastle Chronicle — ^the tonnage built in the United 
Kingdom in 1902 — that is, last year — was an increase in the 
year of 591,000 tons over 1893, but the tonnage built abroad 
by foreign nations and our colonies, of course chiefly by 
foreign nations, increased by 885,000 tons, that is to say, the 
building was 294,000 tons more abroad than it was at home 
in a single year — ^the increase, I mean, not the total building. 
Then there are the last figures. They are worth considera- 
tion. This comes from the Blue-book. From 1890 to 1901 
we are told that the total increase in the tonnage of the 
whole British Empire was 1,400,000 tons, and meanwhile 
the total increase in foreign tonnage was 2,200,000 tons, or 
800,000 tons more than the British tonnage. I think serious 
people ought to give serious consideration to what, at any 
rate, are signs. What is the use of saying that the house is 
stiU standing if you know that there is rot in the founda- 
tions ? What is the use of saying we are doing very well 
when you know you are doing -comparatively worse every 
year ? What is the good of talking about your income-tax 
returns or profit or the length of your voyages, when you 
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know that behind you have galloping up at a greater rate 
than anything you can reach your bitterest and severest 
competitors and rivals 1 

What is the cause of all this ? I will tell you on the 
authority of Mr. Asquith. He says it is want of intelligence. 
It is want of capacity, it is want of enterprise. Now, if 
there be in the whole of this country any trade or trades 
of which such a statement is untrue, it is otu: great shipping 
industry and our great shipbuilding industry. I am not 
here to say that aU our methods are perfect. I should not 
have been the founder and chancellor of a great university if 
I had not felt that we stood in need of improvement ; and I 
shall be very glad of Mr. Asquith's assistance in estabUshing 
Charlottenburg schools in every city in the Empire, in order 
to give advantages which at present we do not enjoy. But 
when we have done all that, I say we should not even then 
increase greatly the skill and the industry and the talent and 
knowledge of the men who control these two great trades, 
and that it is not in that direction that we shall find ex- 
planation for the evils to which I have called your attention. 

What is the explanation ? In the first place, there are 
bounties and subsidies. How do you think that any man 
can stand against the kind of bounties, direct and indirect, 
with which a shipowner finds his path crossed in so many 
directions ? You will find the whole account fuUy told in 
the parUamentary report which deals with this subject. 
When I was travelling the other day, I had a little experi- 
ence which seems to me to be worth relating. I was at 
Zanzibar, on the east coast of Africa, and I was told that the 
Germans were making great progress in their trade with 
East Africa. I said to the merchants whom I saw there — 
most of them Enghsh — ' How is this ? Is it that we are so 
far behind the Germans that you cannot buy our goods any 
longer ? ' And they said, ' No, it is not that. Your manu- 
factures, perhaps, may in some respects be improved, but 
the real reason is that the Germans have got an excellent 
line of steamers ' — subsidised, I think, with £80,000 a year — 
' whereas we have only got an inconvenient and unsatis- 
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factory line with a miserable subsidy of £6000 or £7000 a 
year, and the German steamers bring German goods, and 
the trade follows the flag.' The trade of East Africa may 
not be a very large one, but the instance, at all events, is 
worth quoting as an instance of what is going on elsewhere. 

We have made sacrifices in many quarters of the globe, 
in none more than in that which I recently visited. And 
now who is to have the advantages of them ? Are they 
to be taken from us by bounties given to foreign shipping ? 
Are foreign governments to be allowed to induce a foreign 
trade which would not otherwise naturally belong to their 
countries ? 

Then, again, look at the disabilities to which British ships 
are exposed. We put upon them all sorts of regulations — 
right regulations, mind you — ^I am myself the author of some 
of them. We require a load-line for them ; we require other 
precautions. Why ? For the health and safety of those 
who go down to the sea in ships. While I say that is right, 
what do we do with the foreigner ? We do not require any 
load-line from him. It is possible, I am told, for an EngUsh 
ship in your port here of Liverpool to load up to, say, 3500 
tons, and then to have an inspector come on board and say, 
' This won't do ; this is above yoiu* mark — ^below your 
mark, I suppose I ought to say — ^you must pull out 500 tons 
at once ' ; and then that steamer goes away with 3000 tons of 
cargo. The next day, as I am told, a foreign ship may come 
in not marked at all, and may load up its 3500 tons ; and 
the 500 tons may make all the difference between profit 
and loss, and we allow him to have every one of the privileges 
which we give to the other ships. These things want dis- 
cussing. I have been told to-night, since I came here, of 
another disadvantage. You have to register tonnage, and 
the foreigner has a different register. Your vessel is regis- 
tered perhaps at 1500 tons, and the foreigner, who has pre- 
cisely the same cargo-carrying capacity, is registered at 
1000 tons ; and he pays dues of every kind upon 500 tons 
less than you. Is that the way to keep your trade ? What 
I am pleading for is scientific treatment of trade subjects, 
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not this — ^Pshaw ! it makes me despair sometimes — ^not 
this feeble and futile policy of official incapacity or official 
apathy, which makes it either below the dignity or below 
the duty of a British Government to take care of British 
trade. I am coming to an end, but I have one more word. 

What about the exclusion by certain foreign countries of 
British trade from what is called the ' coasting trade ' ? 
And what about the definition of ' coasting trade,' which 
makes a voyage from Riga, in the Baltic, to Vladivostock, in 
Siberia, a coasting voyage, or from Portland, Maine, to San 
Francisco, on the Califomian coast, a coasting voyage ? 
And yet these are voyages which no British ships may under- 
take, while, on the other hand, a foreign ship can come in 
here at Liverpool, may travel aU round the coast, caUing at 
every port as it goes, or it may go from here to the farthest 
end of the earth where the British flag flies, and in no circum- 
stances will it be placed at any disadvantage with regard to 
us. Let us see how this works. A few years ago we had a 
growing trade with Madagascar. Madagascar becomes a 
French colony. We thought honestly that we had a clear 
and distinct and unmistakable arrangement with the French 
that they would not interfere in any way with our liberty 
and with the existing conditions of trade with Madagascar. 
The French thought otherwise. They have excluded us 
altogether from that trade. It has gone, with all its possi- 
bilities of extension ; and so much for the trade. How long 
do you think that the French, who now do that trade, are 
going to allow your shipowners to carry it in British ships ? 
Not one moment longer than they can prevent. Your trade 
there is doomed. It may not be gone yet, but is that a 
reason why you should not bestir yourselves in order to 
keep it ? Rest assured, if you do not take note of the 
warning that is written on the wall, the trade will go, and 
you will never be able to recover it. 

We will take another case, a more important case — that 
of Ouba. Cuba is a great island only requiring the good 
government which it now has under American protection to 
make it one of the richest countries in the world. The 
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United States have undertaken obligations with regard 
to Cuba, and they claim corresponding privileges, but our 
idea was that our conditions of trade with Cuba would be 
respected. They have not been respected. Perhaps the 
Americans did not understand them in the same sense as we 
do. Be that as it may, all representations by us have been 
fruitless, and the American Government proposes prefer- 
ential arrangements with Cuba, treating Cuba exactly as I 
want you to treat our colony of Canada. They propose to 
make a preferential treaty with Cuba, the result of which 
will be that no more English goods will go to Cuba, and aU 
the traffic between Cuba and the United States wiU be done 
in United States ships. And not merely that. See how 
these things begin ; see how these things end. I am told 
that a large trade is done between Rangoon and Cuba in 
Indian rice, and that is now done by British ships ; but the 
result will be that rice will go to New York, and from there 
to Cuba in American ships ; and once more a portion of your 
trade has been snipped off, and, because you have gained 
somewhere else, you wiU have the Cobden Club still holding 
high its flag and saying, ' See how great is our trade ; see 
what a magnificent people we are ; and see what losses we 
can sustain without complaining ! ' 

I say that in this matter of shipping something should 
be done. Our colonial premiers on the last occasion, among 
other resolutions besides the one asking us for preference, 
passed a resolution asking the British Government to con- 
sider the conditions under which the coasting trade as 
between ourselves and our colonies is carried on ; and the 
premier of New Zealand has already, I believe, proposed a 
law to his own parUament in which he recommends that 
the same treatment should be measured to a foreign country 
that they measured to the British Empire. Where they 
keep their coastiug trade to themselves, New Zealand and 
the mother country should keep their coasting trade to 
themselves. These matters are not matters to be hastily 
settled. I am not asking you to accept them ; I am only 
putting the case before you. I say there must be a remedy 
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— ^there must be some way of bargaining with these gentle- 
men to get rid of these unfair restrictions. And it is for that 
power of bargaining, and, if necessary, of retaliation, that 
Mr. Balfour has asked, and that I have asked. And, after 
all, if there be any difference between us whatsoever, it is 
only that I go farther than he does and that I ask, not in the 
future, but to-day, for the preference to our colonies which 
will bind them and us together. 

I have made clear to you, at any rate, what I think 
would be the effect of my policy upon your great shipping 
industry. I think it would encourage and stimulate our 
colonial trade, which is already the most progressive and 
the most profitable, and by thus stimulating our relations 
with the colonies we shall be able to give to the shipowner 
a return freight in such cases as Canada and Australia. 
Surely there would be an enormous advantage both to him 
and to us. I think he would increase his trade with the 
colonies, but I see absolutely no reason whatever to believe 
that he would decrease his trade with other countries. 
Why should he ? Name to me one single Protectionist 
country which at the same time that it has built up its own 
markets has not been able to increase its foreign exports. 
If that be so, we shall be able, at the same time that we 
hold our own market, to increase our trade with the for- 
eigners, and the only change which I anticipate — and it is a 
change which I greatly desire — ^is that the character of the 
cargoes may be somewhat altered. I want to see less of their 
finished manufactures coming in, and I want to see more 
of their goods — ^raw materials and things of that kind — ^in 
return for our exports of finished manufactures. 

I have gone into some detail in these matters, but, after 
all, I have not wandered from my subject. You may take 
any detail. I can follow any trade however small, or any 
trade however large, or any class however small, or any 
class however large, as I have followed to-night one great 
class and one great industry, and the result wiU always be 
the same. And, over and above any elaborate attempt 
to prove what seems to me hardly requiring proof at aU — 
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that your interests will be served by the change which I have 
undertaken to recommend to you — over and above these, I 
appeal to those solemn considerations of Imperial sentiment 
and national patriotism for which the city of Liverpool has 
always been distinguished. What is yotu" motto ? ' Ships, 
colonies, and commerce.' You are right to place colonies 
in a prominent position. You are right to place it between 
the other two, for the other two depend upon it, and as long 
as we keep our colonies we have nothing to fear for the 
future. I have not endeavoured, although I have been 
represented as doing so, to prove that the refusal of my 
proposals wiU be followed by any immediate result. I do 
not know whether it wiU or whether it will not. But I look 
to the future, as every statesman should, and I say that, if 
you continue your present system, and if, above all, you 
leave your colonies, now loyal and devoted to you, to seek 
for reciprocity in other quarters, a reciprocity which others 
will be ready to give, but which you, forsooth, I am told, 
wiU emphatically refuse, then I predict that sooner or later 
this great Empire of our dreams will vanish away and will 
leave not a wrack behind. 

Remember, the experiment has been tried. Holland 
tried in the time of her greatest prosperity to retain her 
command of the sea, her position as carrier and merchant of 
the world. She tried to maintain it without productive 
capacity. She tried and failed, and you, gentlemen, cannot 
be more successful than she was. Remember that the 
principle, the underlying principle, of Cobdenism was cosmo- 
politanism. It was to care for aU the world, avoiding, and 
even despising, the special care for which I plead — ^the care 
for those who are nearest and dearest to us. 

Even at this moment one of the most strenuous advocates 
in the press of the views which I oppose declared the other 
day that the great issue between us was no mere party 
question, but it was a conflict between Imperialism and 
Little Englandism. Yes, he is right. He is a Little Eng- 
lander. I am an Imperialist, and the conflict is between us. 
This is now to me the urgent and the present issue. You are 
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called upon in this generation to a greater responsibility 
than ever before. It is on your decision that this tremendous 
issue rests. The balance hangs, but I know what your fore- 
fathers would have said. I know what they did. I know 
how they endured burdens and sufferings to which our 
sacrifices, if indeed sacrifices there be, are as nothing but as 
a drop in the ocean ; and I know how, with half our popu- 
lation, with one-tenth of our wealth, with Ireland hostile, 
under conditions of which we have no conception, they 
nevertheless, and at times almost alone against the world, 
bore themselves bravely in the titanic strife with Napoleon 
and came out victorious. What is our task to theirs ? It 
is a mere trifle ; it is only for us to keep the fruits of the 
victory that they have won. I commend this issue to your 
consideration, and if indeed we are called upon to give up 
some antiquated and nevertheless dearly beloved prejudice 
or superstition, if indeed we are called upon for more than 
that, let us show that prosperity has not corrupted our 
blood — that it has not weakened our nerve or destroyed our 
fibre. 



THE QUESTION OP EMPLOYMENT 

LrvBRPOOL, October 28, 1903 

. . . For good or for evil, for better or for worse, this question 
is going to touch you all. There is not a man, whether he is a 
Radical, or whether he is a Liberal, or whether he is a Liberal- 
Imperialist, ora PreeFooder, or a Free Trader, orwhether he is 
a Conservative or a Tory or a Liberal Unionist — and I might 
go on for five minutes more — to whom it is not a matter of the 
greatest importance to find the solution of the problem which 
I have brought before you. I must repeat once more to you 
that it matters more to you, to the working classes, whose 
representatives I am addressing, than it does to any other 
class, because it is a question of employment. I am not 
exactly an idle man myself, but my emplojrment is not 
life and death to me, and it is to you. And therefore I can 
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never, even at the risk of being monotonous, address any- 
meeting in which working men predominate without telling 
them that they should address themselves mainly and 
chiefly to the question whether or not the proposals which I 
make to them will increase their employment. Of one thing 
I am quite certain, and that is, that if nothing is done their 
employment will decrease, and the effects of that upon 
your homes, upon your wages, upon yoxu: comforts, upon the 
standard of living, all that you value — ^you yourselves are 
even better able to judge than I. 

Now, I often think that the economists who deal with 
this question, the gentlemen who treat of the science of 
wealth, forget altogether the difference between wealth and 
welfare. It is quite possible to be rich and not happy. That 
is possible for the individual, and it is equally possible for 
a nation ; and it is conceivable that you might be taught 
scientifically how this nation can be made richer and at the 
same time you might leave out of account the fact that in 
becoming richer it would become worse and less happy. It 
is often said : ' The foreigners who are protective countries, 
and whose example you wish us to foUow, their working 
men are less well off than ours.' I have two things to say 
about that. In the first place, I am not quite so certain of 
the fact as the political economists are who measure happi- 
ness by wealth. It is quite conceivable that the foreign 
workman might be earning less wages and yet might be 
getting more for his wages in one way or another than you 
do. But, putting that altogether aside, I believe that, at 
aU events, the improvement as measured by wages has been, 
on the whole, greater in the case of the foreigner than it has 
been here. The improvement in the condition of some of the 
foreign workpeople, at any rate, has been more rapid than 
the improvement of the condition of the working people of 
this country ; and I ask you, where will you find in any other 
civilised country in the world as much money spent on 
pauperism in proportion as there is here ? 

I think we cannot properly measure the present position 
of the working classes of this country by the sort of returns 
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which the political economists provide for us, and which 
deal only with the highest class of workman. They never 
deal with the amount of employment which each working 
man has. They deal with the average rate of wages, which 
is quite a different thing. I was told the other day that the 
wages of dock labourers in Liverpool are fair wages. Yes, 
that may be, but does the dock labourer in Liverpool always 
get continuous employment ? And if he does not get con- 
tinuous employment, what does it matter how high the wages 
are ? Suppose a dock labourer were paid 15s. a day, every- 
body would say * magnificent,' and that would appear on the 
returns and would raise the average of wages. And yet, if 
that dock labourer only had a Saturday morning's work in 
the week, he and his family would be living on 7s. 6d. a 
week. I am not, therefore, at all satisfied by these assur- 
ances that everything is going weU with you. There is a 
great deal more that we have to learn and inquire into before 
we can say there is no possibility of further improve- 
ment ; and no one can deny that if we can secure a greater 
demand for labour there would be fewer people unemployed, 
there would be more people of those who are employed who 
would have continuous work ; and when the labour of the 
country was fully employed, then, as a matter of course, 
wages would rise, and wages would rise without doing harm 
to any one. That is the point. There are some people 
who try to persuade the working men of this country that 
the whole thing is a struggle between themselves and the 
capitalists, and that if they can only squeeze the capitalists 
a little more they will get more wages, and that it will only 
be the capitalists who will suffer. Now every one who has 
paid any attention to the condition of trade and industry 
knows that to be an absolute untruth. He knows that if 
you do not give the capitalist the reasonable profit that he 
has a right to anticipate, he will take his capital elsewhere, 
and in the long run the employment wiU go also. On the 
other hand, there is not a capitalist in this world who would 
not be happy to pay every workman he employs double his 
present wages if he could get the same average of profit for 
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himself. I say, then, that if you will follow my advice you 
may have more employment, and with more employment 
wages will tend to increase also. 

There has been a statement made again and again, that in 
saying this I am thinking only of the export trade, and that 
I take no note of the home trade, which is much more im- 
portant. I have said exactly the opposite. I know per- 
fectly weU that the home trade of this country is five times 
at least as large as the export trade, and what I am pressing 
upon you as your first duty is to keep firm hold of the home 
trade. I say if you will do that you will have the export 
trade in addition. There is no earthly reason why the ex- 
port trade should diminish, why it should not increase. But 
at present you are being hit in every part of your body. 
You are being hit in your foreign trade. That is being 
reduced, and you are being hit in the home trade too. What 
is the meaning, what is the result, I should rather say, of 
the facts that are pouring in upon us of industries that are 
gone, of industries that are going ? If you can show me 
that when an industry has left this country it is because we 
can no longer, under any fair circumstances, compete with 
the foreigners — I should be sorry, but I might say, ' This is a 
natural course ; we must bear with it.' But when I see 
these industries not leaving us because we are no longer 
capable of attending to them, but filched from us, stolen by 
unfair means, then I ask you, as I have asked working men 
in other parts of the country, How long are you goiag to take 
it lying down ? 

Let us see what is going on. In each neighbourhood 
I go to I inquire, and I am prepared to state the results of 
my inquiries, in order that they may be judged upon the 
spot, where people know much more about them than I do. 
I am told that within very recent years down to the present 
time a very considerable and important watch trade has 
been established at Prescot — ^I am told that at this moment, 
or within the last few months, an American salesman has 
come over here, it is said, with 17,000 or 20,000 watches, 
and that he is prepared to offer them at any price he can 
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get for them. Why does he do that ? Because the great 
watch manufacturers in America have agreed together that 
they wiU not reduce their production, but that they will 
agree upon a home price that will satisfy the market there, 
and, having done that, they will go on making, keeping all 
their workmen at work, and if there is any surplus they wiU 
dump it in the only country which is magnanimous enough, 
generous enough, foolish enough, to allow it. Now, follow 
that out a little. Suppose that is taking place, what is 
going to happen ? These watches are sold at any price 
below the cost at which the British working man could 
possibly make them, even if he accepts half wages. Mean- 
while the Prescot works have to take lower prices and do 
what they can, and have to tiu-n off workmen, and if that 
goes on long enough — ^it depends upon the good pleasure of 
our friends the Americans whether it does — ^if it goes on 
long enough, the Prescot works will close, the whole of their 
trade will be gone, and then those of you who have been 
buying in the cheapest market, and buying American 
watches, wiU find out that they have created a monopoly 
for the benefit of the Americans, and they will have to pay 
through the nose for their watches. There wiU be only one 
place from which you can get them. When there is no 
longer any home competition, when you are dependent 
absolutely upon the prices that the American factory chooses 
to fix, you will not gain in the long run. But at the same 
time I do not blame any one as long as our present system 
is continued. I do not blame any one who buys his watches 
where he can, and provided he gets a good quality at lower 
prices. I blame the poUcy of this country which allows all 
this, which makes it possible. If the Prescot factory tries 
to send a watch into America, or if any English watch 
strays there somehow, what happens then ? A duty of 
45 per cent, is clapped upon it — half the value — ^yet all 
American or Swiss watches can come into this country 
absolutely free. Now that is a comparatively small trade, 
but it affects very much an interesting industry both here 
and in my own neighbourhood at Coventry. 
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Now, what about glass 1 I am told that at the present 
time 240,000,000 of bottles are imported into this country. 
I think these come from Germany. Have Germans any 
special faculty for making bottles 1 Have they something 
that we have not got ? If it were a case, for instance, 
where rice was sent into this country I should say, By all 
means do not put a duty upon it, because we cannot grow 
rice here, and we want to have our rice as cheap as possible. 
Is there any reason similar to that which affects the making 
of bottles ? That trade has been seriously injured, I will 
not say destroyed. Then there is plate-glass. It is a great 
industry at St? Helen's. It was also a very great industry 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Birmingham. I believe 
that aU the plate-glass works, at aU events all but one, have 
been closed. I have been told by a manufacturer in the 
trade that at one time the plate-glass industry employed 
20,000 English workmen. Now that is aU gone. But why ? 
The foreigners put duties upon plate-glass, varying but 
rising to the enormous duty of 60 per cent. Therefore 
there is no chance of our sending any plate-glass into other 
coimtries ; but there is nothing whatever to prevent them 
from arranging among themselves to charge a profitable 
price enough to cover the fixed expenditure on the sale of 
plate-glass in their own country and then send aU the surplus 
into this country below cost price. There is one more case, 
and that is Warrington. It is the case of a Manchester 
industry also. I remember great wire-works at Manchester, 
and there are great wire-works in other parts of the coimtry. 
But here is a most impressive contrast. Twenty-five years 
ago Warrington alone, one single town alone, exported more 
wire than the whole make of wire in Germany, and now 
Germany exports more wire than the whole make of 
England. 

Our Free Importers say, ' What do you complain of ? 
You have cheap food. What do you complain of ? ' They 
say, ' You have these things — ^this wire, this glass, these 
watches — ^you have them very cheap.' You say, ' But we 
have no money to buy them with.' I do not know what 
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they would say to that, except that it is the necessary result 
of the doctrine which they glory in supporting. Now, 
another answer which is made is, ' What does it matter ? 
You have lost all those trades. You are losing others, but 
there is something that remains. The men who made 
watches are doing something else.' Yes, and what do they 
do ? Here is a man who makes a watch. For that he 
requires a fineness of touch that often is hereditary, which 
can only be obtained after years of work, obtained only in 
youth and never obtained in after-life ; and the moment 
the watch trade ceases, or does not continue to employ 
the same number of workpeople, this man, who has acquired 
the special gift that is worth much to himself and his family, 
has to throw it away, to destroy it. He has to go and act 
as a porter or a dock labourer, or to sweep the streets, and 
if afterwards we restore to him his trade he would be no 
longer able to take advantage of it. He is dropped into 
the ranks of casual employment, dropped down iato the 
13,000,000, be they more or be they less, who are always 
on the verge of hunger.^ I say that the personal equation 
of suffering which all this transference of trade involves is 
the sort of thing which some political economists never 
think of at all, and the Cobden Club treats it as if it were 
of no consequence. It is, I say, of the utmost consequence. 
Even if it could be proved in the long run that the country 
did not suffer in wealth, that there had been a transfer 
from one trade to another, still I should say, when you 
count up the families that have been reduced to misery, 
aU the heart-burnings, all the suffering that has been caused 
by these changes to the individual, when you think of the 
honest men who have gone to the workhouse and can 
never be brought back again to the ranks of continuous 
labour — when you think of aU these things, then I say, even 
if the coimtry were emiched its wealth would have been 
dearly purchased. 

Now, I believe the working men of the country wiU have 
to think of these things, as they are brought home to them 

1 The estimate given by Sir H. Campbell Bannerman. 
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— and I say it with sorrow, but I say it with conviction, 
it is going to be brought home to them. The trade of this 
country always runs in cycles. We have had five or six 
years of exceptionally good trade, but the time is coming 
— I do not predict when, but it wiU come — when there will 
be a cycle of bad trade. Then the evils which I dread and 
fear wiU be accentuated in their influence upon the working 
classes of this country. There wUl be more imports from 
abroad in the shape of surplus production, more want of 
employment, and more misery of every kind. As these 
things come home to you, wiU you seize the earliest oppor- 
tunity to alter the system under which this state of things 
is possible 1 Why should you be afraid ? Suppose I am 
wrong ; suppose that, in common with 99 out of 100 of the 
whole civilised world, I am wrong, and the pure Free Im- 
porters are right, stiU it is perfectly evident that the adop- 
tion of these proposals wiU not do you much harm, because 
these 99 out of the 100 — ^those other countries, our German 
competitors, our French competitors, our Italian com- 
petitors, our Russian competitors, our Swedish competitors 
— are aU doing very well. Therefore it cannot be an altera- 
tion such as I propose that will make the difference against 
us which the professors desire you to believe. If these 
countries can have a protectionist system infinitely more 
severe than anything I propose, more severe than anything 
that I think to be wise, and still progress, surely you need 
not be afraid of trying my prescription, which, after all, only 
involves, if it involves anything, this small transference of 
taxation from certain kinds of foods to certain other kinds 
of food, and this small protection against foreign manu- 
factured goods, which I think can be justified entirely by 
the circumstances under which these goods are imported 
into this country. 

f^ I admit^that sometimes I almost feel as if this were the 
weak point in my whole argument. I have to say to you — 
because I believe it to be true — ^that I ask you to make this 
change for your own good, as well as for the good of the 
Empire, and that you will not be called upon for any sac- 

VOL. II. P 
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rifice. I declare to you I wish I could say that you would 
be called upon for a sacrifice. I declare I would rather 
speak to you here and appeal to you as Englishmen, and 
ask you whether you are not willing to do what your fathers 
would have done, and what, in fact, they did do ; whether, 
for some great good in which, indeed, you might have 
no immediate personal interest, you would not be willing 
to make a sacrifice for great Imperial results. When we 
talk of Empire, and that is the satisfactory thing in this 
discussion, then we rise to a higher plane, then we are not 
thinking of ourselves, we are not thinking only whether 
a farthing here or a farthing there is a matter to us. We 
are thinking in the first place of our past, of the past of which 
we are proud and which we desire to continue ; we are 
thinking of our present in order that we need not be ashamed 
and may hold up oiur heads as sons of those who have gone 
before us ; and we are thinking of the future, and of our 
children, and our children's children, to whom we wish to 
leave unimpaired and intact the great inheritance which our 
fathers left to us. 



FREE TRADE AN ANTI-IMPERIAL POLICY 

Liverpool, Octobee 28, 1903 

[I^om a speech delivered mainly in reply to the criticisms of Loid Gosohen.] 

... I HAVE a great respect for all those Chancellors of the 
Exchequer to whom I am referred. I have great respect 
for my friend Lord Goschen. But I appeal from them to 
one greater than all of them — I appeal from Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, from Sir WiUiam Harcourt, and from Mr. 
Ritchie to one greater than aU. I appeal to Mr. Gladstone 
himself. Many of you, always in politics opposed to 
him, and many of us, who at one time accepted him as 
our trusted leader, alike believe that, in his later years 
especially, he made great mistakes. None of us doubt 
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his capacity, his ability, his proud position as one of the 
most honourable, most able, most generous of British 
statesmen. I am not, I need scarcely say, goiag to claim 
Mr. Gladstone as one who would have been in favour of 
the policy I am putting before you. I do not think there 
is any use in speculating as to what men who have gone 
from us would have done in new circumstances ; but if 
I am asked, I think the high probability is that Mr. Glad- 
stone would never have been able to detach himself from 
those ideas which he so long entertained and expressed 
in regard to Protection and Free Trade. I only appeal to 
him, therefore, as a great master of the underlying prin- 
ciples of finance. I will apply his principles as I please. 
I claim biTTi as an authority upon the principleif ; and upon 
the principles, I say, he was entirely opposed to this new 
doctrine of taxation — ^that a tax is to be recognised as 
reasonable and wise when it does no good to any living 
soul and only so far as it brings money into the public 
Exchequer. Mr. Gladstone made a remarkable speech in 
introducing his Budget in 1860. I propose to read the 
whole quotation which bears upon this subject, because I 
think it is worth your careful attention. The whole subject 
and the circumstances of the time are also worthy of your 
attention. 

Mr. Gladstone said : ' But I do not hesitate to say 
that it is a mistake to suppose that the best method of 
giving relief to the labouring classes is simply to operate 
upon the articles consumed by them. If you want to do 
them the maximum of good you should rather operate 
upon the articles which give them the maximum of em- 
ployment.' He was speaking in 1860, fourteen years after 
1 846, when the anti-corn law legislation was passed. ' What 
is it,' he asked, ' that has brought about the great change 
in their position of late years ? Not that you have legislated 
here and there, taking off Id. or 2d. in the pound of some 
article consumed by the labouring classes. It is that you 
have set more free the general course of trade. It is that 
you have put in action the process that gives them the widest 
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field and the highest rate of remuneration for their labour. 
Take the great change in the com laws. It may even 
possibly be doubted whether up to this time you have given 
them cheaper bread. At best it is but a trifle cheaper than 
before.' This is a thing, I think, which will come as a sur- 
prise to many who take part in this discussion. I find 
gentlemen of great reputation speaking as if there was 
general distress because of the high price of bread before the 
corn laws were abolished, and that no sooner were the com 
laws abolished, than by a stroke of the wand this distress 
was removed by the cheapening in the price of food. The 
great reduction in the price of food did not take place tiU 
long after 1860 — ^long after the time when Mr. Gladstone 
was speaking. But let me keep before you the main 
question and continue the quotation. ' It may possibly 
be doubted whether up to this time you have given them 
cheaper bread. At best it is but a trifle cheaper than before. 
That change, however, is one comparatively immaterial, 
but you have created a regular and steady trade which 
may be stated at fifteen mfilions a year. By that trade you 
have created a corresponding demand for the commodities 
of which they are the producers, their labour being an 
essential and principal element in their production. It is 
the price their labour thus brings, not the price of cheapened 
commodities, that forms the main benefit received from 
your legislation. That is the principle of a sound poHtical 
economy applicable to commercial legislation.' What 
were the circumstances under which this Budget was 
produced ? Mr. Gladstone was asked to relieve the work- 
ing classes by taking off the duties on sugar and tea, but 
he said it was his object — ^I am not now quoting his words 
— ^he said : ' No, I shall not benefit them much by that. 
You must use the money you have to dispose of in order 
to increase employment, in order to give them by their 
production the means of purchasing commodities they 
require.' He refused to take off the duties on sugar and 
tea. What did he do ? In the first place, he took off 
the excise duty on paper, and it is most interesting to 
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read that part of his speech. I only read it again the 
other day when I made my speech at Glasgow, and I was 
curious to find almost the same language as to the country 
mills that might be supposed to be the producers of paper 
as I have used as to the country miUs that I thought might 
in the future be grinding our com, and as to our duty 
to do anything we could to keep the country people on 
the land, and not send them to crowd into the towns to 
compete with the artisan. 

That was one use that was made of the money at his 
disposal ; and the second use was this — ^to prepare for 
the deficit which he anticipated in consequence of the 
reciprocal treJaty with France, a treaty in which we reduced 
our duties on French goods in order that she might reduce 
her duties on ours. I have been told that that was a 
reciprocal treaty, and not a preferential treaty. Well, it 
was both. It was a reciprocal treaty, that is admitted ; 
but it was also a preferential treaty, in the sense that the 
articles upon which we reduced our duties were, many 
of them, articles which no other country made. When 
we reduced the duties on French claret and burgundy, 
how did that benefit the other countries to which we gave 
the most-favoured nation clause ? The fact that it was not 
preferential in the full sense came up for discussion later, 
when I was a member of Mr. Gladstone's Government. 
When we tried to make a second treaty with France, after 
the old one had expired, what did the French say to this ? 
They said : ' You have given, and continue to give, under 
your pohcy every advantage you offered to us to every other 
Power. You have now given all that you had to give, and 
you have given it to everybody. Under the circumstances, 
is it reasonable that we should make what we consider a 
sacrifice ? You were pleased to give us this concession 
because you considered it to your advantage ; we are very 
much obliged to you, but you have nothing more to offer 
us in return for the concessions you ask, and we therefore 
can give you nothing except the most-favoured-nation 
clause.' It may be in some cases an advantage to this 
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country, but the advantage of it has been grotesquely- 
exaggerated ; since aU these treaties are made between 
countries who have their own interests to consider, who do 
not consider ours when they are negotiating treaties, and 
when they are completed they are often of no advantage 
to us. What, for instance, is the advantage of a most- 
favoured-nation clause in. a treaty between Germany and 
Russia, in which Germany gives a reduction to Russia on 
articles we do not produce ? I have said enough about 
the two propositions ; and I wish to question both — ^the 
proposition that a tax put upon imports is necessarily 
borne by the consumer, and the proposition that it is the 
duty of the Government to ignore every consideration 
except the immediate interest of the Exchequer. 

Now, I win come to what, after aU, is the most important 
point in this discussion. At any rate, I should never 
have raised it, I should never have thrown myself into 
this controversy and all that it involves, if I had not been 
moved by my own personal experiences, by the responsibility 
which I felt I had towards the colonies whose relations with 
this country I administered so long. If I had not felt in 
coimection with that experience and responsibility that the 
whole future of the Empire depended upon our beiag ready 
to review our policy, I should have left these fiscal questions, 
so far as they concern the immediate interests of the United 
Kingdom, to younger men, perhaps to my descendants. But 
it is because the two great objects to which my whole public 
life has been devoted, in the first place the amelioration of 
the condition of the working classes, and in the second place 
the union and the strengthening of the Empire, on which 
I believe our future depends — ^it is because both of these 
objects, and one of them especially, are at stake, that I 
have taken oflE my coat for a contest of this magnitude. 

But in reference to this second and most important part, 
it is interesting to bear in mind what many had forgotten, 
I myself among the number, that the policy of the Free 
Traders was an anti-Imperial policy which I do not say all 
intended to carry into effect, but which coloured all that they 
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did. If you had said to Mr. Cobden, ' Your policy is very 
good, it may increase the prosperity of this country, but 
in the long run it would lose us our Empire, it would cause 
separation of the colonies,' what would Mr. Cobden have 
said ? What did Mr. Cobden say ? In Mr. Morley's 
lAfe of Cobden there is a quotation from Mr. Cobden's 
letter, which, in 1842, four years before the passing of the 
Com Law legislation, he wrote to his brother. Mr. Cobden 
said : ' The colonial system, with aU its dazzUng appeals 
to the passions of the people, can never be got rid of ' — ^got 
rid of ? Is that the object of our pohcy ? — ' can never be 
got rid of except by the indirect processes of Free Trade, 
which will gradually, and imperceptibly, loosen the bonds 
which unite the colonies to us by a mistaken notion of self- 
interest.' When my attention was again called to this letter 
— ^no doubt I read it at the time that it first appeared — I was 
as much astonished as any of you could be. Is it not fair, 
is it not reasonable, that those of us who have thought that 
our Imperialism was quite consistent with Free Trade 
should now review our position when we find the leaders 
of Free Trade not only contemplating the possibility of 
this disruption of the Empire, but declaring as their private 
conviction, hope, and aspiration, that the policy of Free 
Trade would lead indirectly but certainly to this result ? 

Surely it is mmecessary for me now to argue this question. 
I will express my own feelings in two or three words. No 
one is prouder of England, Scotland, and the United King- 
dom than I am. I can never read our past history without 
a thrill of emotion. We are not a perfect nation, we have 
done many bad things in our time — stUl, what grand things 
have been given us to do ! What grand things we have 
done by the courage, the tenacity, and the determination 
of our race ! We are a mere speck on the globe, but we 
have made ourselves, or have been made in the course of 
the designs of Providence, responsible for 450,000,000 of 
people. I do not believe that all that is meant to go 
for nothing. I do not believe that we have not, in securing 
this position, fulfilled the duty that was imposed upon us. 
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But what if the duty is too heavy for our shoulders ? And 
in my judgment, although the United Kingdom alone may 
yet have much to do, may yet take a great place amongst 
the kingdoms of the world, she cannot rival the empires that 
are springing up around her. We are venerable, we are old 
with honours and burdens beyond the average imposed upon 
us. We cannot look to a future equal to our past. Yes, 
we are old, but the Empire of which we are a part is new, 
and in that Empire we may find with our kinsmen and our 
children a future — ^a joint future — ^whioh we shall share with 
them, which wiU be greater than anjrthing to which we can 
look back. 



THE ANTI-CORN LAW AGITATION 

Bebmingham, November 4, 1903 

I have said that in the interval which has elapsed be- 
tween our acceptance as a nation of Free Trade principles 
and the present time much has changed. Bear with me for 
a few minutes while I say something about the history of 
what is called the Anti-Corn Law agitation. It seems to me 
that this has been very much forgotten. Sixty years is a 
long time, memory plays strange tricks with us, and I am 
afraid that many of those who differ from me have not taken 
the trouble to read contemporaneous accounts, given not 
merely by Protectionists but by Free Traders themselves, in 
regard to this great movement. Now I ask you what is the 
view which has been placed before you by the opponents of 
any change. I want to state their case as fairly as I can, and 
I think this a fair statement of it. They have either repre- 
sented to you, or they have led you to infer, that during 
the times of Protection this country was continually declin- 
ing untU it reached a state of unexampled misery and 
destitution. Not only in those days were people on the 
verge of starvation and misery, but — ^according to their 
theory — ^they were actually being starved. They have led 
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you to believe that this state of things was due wholly to 
the Com Laws, to the high price of bread, and to Protection, 
and then they have led you to believe that when the Corn 
Laws were repealed everything changed as though by magic 
and at once there was cheap food for all people ; destitution 
no longer existed ; we entered on a time of great and uni- 
versal prosperity, wholly due to the alteration of our fiscal 
system. I am afraid that that statement of the case has 
been accepted without inquiry by many persons. I have 
to say now that, if that is the case, it is a popular delusion. 
There is one answer to it — a general answer, which, I 
think, is conclusive. If it were true that Protection 
inevitably brought with it destitution and misery and star- 
vation, and if Eree Trade inevitably brought with it pro- 
sperity and progress, how do our opponents account for the 
fact that every foreign country without exception that has 
adopted Protection has — ^in recent years at any rate — ^pro- 
gressed more rapidly and in greater proportion than we, 
the Free Trade country of the world ? I do not say that 
they have progressed in consequence of Protection, but 
I say that the argument of my opponents that Protection 
is necessarily ruinous — and that Eree Trade necessarily 
implies prosperity — ^is absolutely disposed of by facts which 
are known to every man of you, which are known to every 
reasonable and impartial inquirer. 

But, putting aside that general answer, I am going to deal 
with the matter from its historical aspect. Is it true that 
at the time when Pree Trade was introduced and the Corn 
Laws were repealed we were in a state of destitution 
and misery and starvation ? Is it true that, under the 
protection which prevailed before, this country was going 
down in the scale of nations or losing its prosperity and 
losing its trade ? No, absolutely no. The exact reverse 
was the case. In the years preceding the repeal of the Corn 
Laws — ^and I wiU take especially the years from 1830 to 
1841 — ^there was a time of great prosperity in this country 
under Protection. I do not mean to say that the country 
was as rich or as great as it is now, but comparatively with 
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other nations it occupied a better position, was absolutely 
in the first rank. It had conquered, under Protection, the 
absolute commercial supremacy of the world, and although 
trade was less then than it is now it was increasing with a 
rapidity, a proportionate rapidity, which has seldom been 
exceeded since. But in 1841 we had in this country one of 
the crises which occur in every country* from time to time, 
whether they be Protectionists, or whether they be Free 
Traders. We had a time of bad trade and small employment . 
It was not brought about by Protection. It was not brought 
about by the dear loaf, for in that period the loaf was much 
cheaper than it has been many times since the abolition of 
the Corn Laws. But it was brought about by circumstances 
which you wiU all understand. We had become the work- 
shop of the world. We had been very prosperous. We 
were increasing our production rapidly. We outstripped 
the demands of the world. Foreign coimtries were in a poor 
condition. Their prosperity had been hindered by many 
causes into which I wiU not enter now, and they were unable 
to take the surplus of our production. Now so many of our 
mills and factories had to go on ' short time,' or were closed 
altogether, as you all have known in your own experience. 
There was great want of employment, which is the one 
critical thing in aU this discussion. There was great des- 
titution, great misery, and consequently great discontent 
on the part of the majority of the population. This was the 
time — ^in 1841 and 1842 — ^to which Sir WiUiam Harcoiirt 
referred in his speech which was made on Saturday last. 
He went back to the memory of his youth, and said that at 
that time he was at school — I think at Preston — and had 
been, I understood him to say, a witness of riots in which 
some of the people had been shot down by the military. He 
went on to say that nothing of the sort had ever happened 
since. Well, sir, this is a very small matter, but I think 
his memory deceives him, because I think in later times — I 
believe, I have not had time to check it — ^I believe he was 
Home Secretary, people were shot down in a Midland mining 
district, and a special commission was appointed by the 
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Government to inquire into the circumstances.^ But, after 
all, as I have said, that is reaUy not relevant to the subject. 

The point is that the riots in 1841 and 1842, to which 
our opponents refer, and which they apparently wish their 
audience to beUeve were due to the Corn Laws or due to 
Protection, were due to nothing of the kind. They were due 
to something absolutely different. They were instigated 
by the leaders of the Chartists in those days, and the Char- 
tists of those days were absolutely opposed to the leaders of 
the Anti-Corn Law agitation. They had the greatest con- 
tempt for the leaders of that agitation. They did not spare 
them. The" Chartist leaders at that time told the working 
people — ^and I am not certain that they were not right — 
that what they wanted, that the one thing that would deal 
with the circumstances of their conditions, was to secure 
sufficient representation according to their numbers, and 
they begged of them not to be drawn aside by the Free 
Trade agitation, which, they said, was a red herring to divert 
them from what was more important in their interests ; 
and these riots and discontent were due to the action 
of the leaders of the Chartists, who urged the working 
men of this country to a universal strike, and they were 
directed not in favour of Free Trade, but against the 
Manchester manufacturers and others who were at that 
time the chief supporters of Free Trade. Somebody the 
other day said that that was not quite correct. I forget 
what objection he took to it, but I ask you to read the 
accounts given, not by me, not by a Protectionist, but by 
a Free Trader, a Free Trader who lived in those days, and 
was a friend of Mr. Cobden, who wrote a history of the Free 
Trade movement in which he believed, and who, therefore, 
is an irrefutable witness in a case of this kind. Mr. Mon- 
gredien wrote the history of the Free Trade movement. 
Read what he said about the position of the Chartists. 

You will find in Mr. Morley's Ldfe of Cobden a quota- 
tion from Mr. Cobden, in which he said — I must be careful 

^ The Featherstone riots. Mr. Asquith was Home Secretary and Sir 
W. Haroourt Chancellor of the Exchequer at the time. 
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about the exact words — that the great body of intelligent 
mechanics stood aloof from the movement, and at the same 
time he admits frankly — he always was honom-able and 
frank in all his discussions — he frankly admits it was a 
manufacturer's movement, and he says : ' I must confess 
that in the outset, at any rate, most of us thought that we 
had a distinct class interest in the matter.' That is to say, 
rightly or wrongly, the Free Trade movement was a manu- 
facturers' movement, was not a working-class movement, 
and the leaders of the working classes of those days — brightly 
or wrongly — ^were opposed to the movement ; they were in 
favour of something quite different, in favour of that elec- 
toral reform which in subsequent years the working classes 
have obtained. Now bear in mind, let me impress upon 
you what this argument is. It tends to show you that the 
distress of which you are often reminded, the distress of 
1841, was not attributable to the Corn Laws, not attributable 
to the price of bread, was not attributable to Protection ; 
it was due to other causes altogether. Here is a proof. In 
the years immediately following 1841 and 1842 everything 
changed. More employment was found, great prosperity 
prevailed. Now again, let me quote what was said in refer- 
ence to the period immediately before the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. Mr. Mongredien says this : ' The adoption of Free 
Trade was not the result of pressure from adverse circum- 
stances. This country was flourishing. Trade was pro- 
sperous. The revenue showed a surplus. Railways were 
being constructed with unexampled rapidity. The working 
classes were fully and remuneratively employed, and bread 
generally was cheaper than it had been for many years.' 
And yet Sir WUliam Harcourt, trusting to his memory, tries 
to persuade you — to persuade the working classes of this 
country — ^that Free Trade was adopted because of the 
famine and the starvation which prevailed at that time. 
Now I go back to my history. In the autumn of that year, 
when things were so prosperous, a great calamity visited one 
part of the United Kingdom ; the Irish people had been 
accustomed up to then to depend almost entirely for their 
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sustenance upon thfe potato. The potato famine came, and 
the crops were destroyed, the prices rose, and the most 
appalling misery was the result in Ireland ; and I have seen 
it stated that even miUions of the population were on the 
verge of starvation. Gentlemen, it is clear that that must 
have had a great effect upon the statesmen of those days. 
That it must have impressed them with the necessity for 
relieving food from any exaggerated taxation, I can weU 
understand ; but the potato famine was not the result of the 
Com Laws, nor was the price of bread at the time of the 
potato famine the cause of their repeal or of the legislation 
which followed. 

That was the autumn of 1845. I ask you now to 
consider these figures. I will not trouble you with many. 
In 1846, when things were at their worst, when the Irish 
famine had put the whole people of Ireland into a condition 
which was almost one of despair, what do you think hap- 
pened with regard to the price of bread ? The price of 
wheat for the whole year of 1846 was 54s. 8d. per quarter, 
and after the repeal of the Corn Laws, which took place in 
that year, taking an average of ten years, the price of wheat 
was 55s. 4d. per quarter, or 8d. higher than it was during 
the year of 1846, when the repeal took place. Now, from 
all this I ask you to accept the statement which I make 
without fear of refutation, that it is a mistake to say either 
that dear bread was the cause of the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
or, secondly, that the repeal of the Com Laws produced 
immediately any reduction in the price of bread. But I 
have something else to which I have to caU your attention. 
It is true you have been told that after the repeal of the 
Com Laws this country entered on a period — ^which lasted 
for five-and-twenty years — of what I may call unparalleled 
prosperity. I do not deny it, but I say that it had nothing 
to do with the repeal of the Com Laws, and very little to do 
with the introduction of Free Trade. The cause of the pro- 
sperity was the discovery of gold in California and Australia, 
the development of inventions, the enormous increase of 
railway and steamship communication, the general impetus 
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and stimulus which was given to the trade of the world. 
Everybody prospered, and we prospered more than all. 
Why ? Because under a system of Protection in the years 
of which I have spoken, before the repeal of the Com Laws, 
we had secured a supremacy in the world's markets. Other 
countries of the world were backward, owing to various 
circumstances, and we alone were in a position to take ad- 
vantage of this great boom, as we should call it now, of this 
great advance in the general dealings, the commercial deal- 
ings of the world. Now, gentlemen, I beg you to notice, 
before I pass on, that nothing that I have said is intended 
to show to you that it was wrong to adopt Free Trade at 
that time, and under the circumstances at which it was 
adopted. That is a different question altogether. But I 
want to prove to you, and I think I have proved it, that it 
was not Free Trade which made the loaf cheap, and it was 
not any cheapening of the loaf which made Free Trade 
necessary, but, on the contrary, as Mr. Mongredien tells us, 
Free Trade was adopted in this country because people 
were persuaded at that time, and I think rightly persuaded, 
that at the moment and under the circumstances it was the 
best economic poHcy for us to pursue. 

Let us treat the present question in the same way ; let 
us get rid of aU this idea that Protection is immediately 
followed by starvation and destitution. That is absolutely 
untrue. Let us get rid of the idea that Free Trade neces- 
sarily brings prosperity. That is altogether untrue ; but 
let us, as business men, as fair men, consider quietly whether, 
under existing circumstances, the policy of free imports 
which has taken the place of the policy of universal Free 
Trade is for us the best policy. It may be the best for us, 
and if so I do not pretend that the country will be ruined by 
its adoption. It may not be the best policy, and in that 
case, believe me, the coimtry wiU not suffer for adopting 
a different policy. Now, then, I come to my next point. 
Here is one of the great changes which we have to recognise, 
which has altered the whole situation since Free Trade was 
adopted. Mr. Cobden based his whole argument upon the 
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assumption, which he made in all good faith, that if we 
adopted Free Trade it would mean free exchange between 
the nations of the world, that if we adopted Free Trade, five 
years, ten years would not pass without all other nations 
adopting a similar system. 

That was his behef, and upon the promise, the prediction 
which he offered, the country adopted Free Trade. Un- 
fortunately he was mistaken. He told the country of his 
day that what he wanted to do was to keep England as the 
workshop of the world. All the rest of the world was to be 
the wheat-field for England. I came across a passage in 
his speeches the other day which reaUy, now that you think 
of what has actually happened, seems to be almost astound- 
ing. Mr. Cobden said that the United States of America, if 
Free Trade were adopted, woiild abandon their premature 
manufactures, that the workmen in their factories would go 
back to the land, and — now I am quoting his exact words — 
that they would ' dig, delve, and plough for us.' If that 
had been true, I doubt whether I should have been here 
to-night. But it was not true. The Americans have not 
so conceived their national destiny. They have not believed 
that they were created by Providence in order to dig, delve, 
and plough for us. They have thought that they had 
natural resources even greater than our own. They have 
thought that they could manufacture as well as we, and I 
am afraid that their ideas of the future have been much 
more correct than Mr. Cobden's. We have to deal with 
altogether different conditions. What happened when Free 
Trade was adopted in this country ? Foreign covmtries, 
which, as I have said, were backward in those days, were not 
manufacturers. Their Governments put on tariffs against 
our manufacturers. It is quite possible that they may 
have suffered in the first instance. They thought of the 
future, of their children, of their country — all very good 
things to remember occasionally. What was the result ? 
Behind the tariff wall they built up their industries virtually 
during the twenty-five years in which we were so prosperous 
under Free Trade — ^gradually they became more and more 
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manufacturing nations, gradually they got a firm hold on 
their own home markets. They kept us out, and they 
established the industries with which, not satisfied any 
longer with their own markets, they are now invading ours. 
I do not blame foreign countries, I do not appeal against 
their pohcy, but I ask you, as sensible men, are we reaUy so 
conservative a nation that, while such a change has taken 
place in the whole conditions of our trade, we are still to say, 
' We stick to our well-tried policy ' ? 

Then another point, which, perhaps, is of even greater 
importance — at all events for the futm-e — than the one to 
which I have referred. I want to call your attention to the 
change in the relations between this country and its colonies. 
I want to call your attention to the change in our poUtical 
relations, to the change in our commercial relations. Take 
the commercial relations first. When I was at Glasgow the 
other day I pointed out that there had been a decUne in our 
trade, in the exports of our manufactures to the foreign 
protected countries. I pointed out that our trade with the 
neutral countries — ^which, although they have tariffs, have 
no industries, and therefore are not protected in the true 
sense of the word — ^that our trade with those countries had 
remained stationary. And I pointed out that our trade in 
our colonies had increased by leaps and bounds, so that it 
had concealed the deficiency in our foreign trade. Well, I 
have seen no answer to this. My figures have been 
questioned — ^not that it has ever been denied that the figures 
in themselves were correct, but it has been suggested that 
other figures might be produced which would tell a different 
tale. I am not going into figures to-night, but I defy my 
opponents to produce any figures which are relevant to this 
statement, and which will in any way refute it. It is quite 
true that they have produced volumes of statistics. I must 
paraphrase the remark of Sir William Harcourt about them, 
and I must say, ' Where they are true they are irrelevant, and 
where they are relevant they are not true.' But I dare say I 
shall have an opportunity in one form or another of dealing 
with those statistics. Meanwhile I only tell you the result 
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of my examination, and my conclusion is this — ^whether 
your trade is prosperous at the present time, or whether it 
is not, its continuance depends essentially and mainly upon 
the continuance and even upon the increase of your trade 
with your colonies. If that trade declines, if it does not 
increase, then I do not care what may be the truth as to 
the comparative figures dealing with our foreign trade, but 
I say there will not be sufficient emplojrment for our popula- 
tion, and very likely we shaU have to meet a crisis even 
greater than that which our ancestors had to contend with 
in 1841. It is then our interest at the present time — ^I am 
dealing with interests — ^it is to our interest to stimulate the 
prosperity and the progress of our colonies quite independ- 
ently of any affection that we may have for them, quite 
independently of any gratitude that we may owe to them. 
It is to the interest of every one of us, and, above all, of every 
workman, to preserve with them our trade relations, to 
increase and to improve them. And if we give them a 
preference, they wiU reciprocate. If we take more from 
them, they will take more from us. 

There is one point which I do not think I have dealt with 
before, but it is one of great importance. It is this, that 
every year from our surplus population we send some of our 
best, of our youngest, of our most energetic — ^we send them 
abroad to seek their fortunes in other climes. Where do 
they go ? They go for the most part tmder a foreign flag. 
They or their descendants break the connection. Being no 
longer under the shelter of the Union Jack, they no longer 
share our Imperial sentiment. I hope that they remain 
friendly, but they are no longer to be counted amongst our 
supporters, amongst those who with us maintain the mighty 
edifice, the responsibihty for which has been thrown upon us. 
I am afraid I have been led into sentiment. Now I go back 
to interest. Every emigrant from this country who goes, let 
us say, to America — ^what is he ? A prospective customer of 
yours to the extent of 6s. If he goes to Canada he takes £2 ; 
if he goes to Australia he takes £5 or £6 ; if he goes to South 
Africa he takes more. Is not that worth considering ? 

VOL. II, Q 
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Then this brings me to another change. In 1846 our 
position with regard to the colonies was very different. 
The policy of the leaders of the Free Trade agitation was 
different. Again I ask you — ^if circumstances have changed, 
are we so stupid that we cannot change to meet them 1 
The leaders of the Free Trade agitation were not exactly 
enthusiastic about Imperial union. I quoted the other day 
at Newcastle a letter from Mr. Cobden, in which he distinctly 
said that he thought that one result of Free Trade would be 
gradually and imperceptibly to loosen the bonds which 
Tuiited us to the colonies — and I said that nowadays we do 
not want to loosen those bonds, and accordingly, that if our 
pohcy tended in that direction we must change that policy. 
To-day I have seen a letter in the Times from a gentleman 
whom I will not name, and whom I do not know, who poHtely 
tells me that that is an untruth. That is an illustration of 
the way in which our opponents carry on the controversy. I 
will not foUow them. The letter of Mr. Cobden speaks for 
itself. But if that is not enough I wiU give them another. 
Here is what Mr. Cobden said in speaking of our relations 
with Canada. He said : ' In my opinion it is for the in- 
terests of both ' — ^that is, of this coimtry and of Canada — 
' it is for the interests of both that we should as speedily as 
possible sever the pohtical thread by which we are as com- 
munities connected, and leave the individuals on both sides 
to cultivate the relations of commerce and friendly inter- 
course as with other nations. I have felt an interest in this 
confederation scheme because I thought it was a step in the 
direction of an amicable separation.' Mr. Cobden did not 
stand alone in those times. It was not merely the view of 
the leaders of the Free Trade movement, but there was a 
large party in this coimtry who regarded the colonies as a 
costly encumbrance, and who gave them self-government 
not with the hope that thereby we should draw them closer 
to us, but with the hope that they would take the reins into 
their own hands and become separate nations. I am not 
going to argue whether they were right or wrong. That 
question has been settled ; but if that was the idea that 
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prevailed in 1846 in regard to the Empire, in regard to our 
relations with our kinsmen abroad, now that we have 
changed the idea we must be prepared to adopt a new system 
to meet the altered circumstances 

Now I ask myself this question ; Is it certain that the 
modern leaders of the Free Trade party do not share 
these antiquated views of Mr. Cobden and his friends ? 
I am not for a moment denying that, according to their 
own views, and according to their opinions, they are just 
as patriotic as we are. I am not discussing the moraUty 
of the question ; I am discussing the facts. Do they 
think with us that closer relations with our brothers is not 
only a desirable thing in itself, but that it is our duty, our 
primary duty, to achieve it ? When I read certain of their 
speeches I carmot find in any one of them any trace of a true 
appreciation of what the Empire means. I cannot find any 
enthusiasm, any sentiment whatever, any chord that can 
be touched, that will strike to this great ideal, as I beheve it 
to be, of the British people. No, sir, I hope I do not do 
them an injustice, but I cannot see that they care one brass 
button about Imperial union. The only thing they seem to 
care about seems to me to be the union of the Radical party. 
But then it will be said, ' Surely you do not attribute similar 
views to men like Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Mr. Ritchie, Lord 
Goschen, and, above all, the Duke of Devonshire ? ' No, I 
do not ; but I admit that I am totally imable to understand 
exactly what their position is. They seem to me to be 
Imperialists in theory, but not in practice. They wish to 
see an Imperial union, but they refuse to do anything to 
secure it. Sir Michael Hicks Beach — of whom I desire to 
speak with the greatest respect — ^has himself boasted that 
he has always been against preference. He has refused a 
preference on wine — ^that would not increase the price of 
food to the working classes ; he has refused a preference on 
wine when asked for by Australia ; he has refused a pre- 
ference on tea, a preference on sugar, and a preference on 
com, and he glories in his refusal to do a Httle more for our 
brothers than he would do for strangers. I do not under- 
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stand it. It may be all right, but to my mind that is not 
an Imperial policy. All these gentlemen who have joined 
the Free Food League were at first, as I understood, deter- 
mined Free Traders. They would not listen to any departure 
from that doctrine ; nothing was to touch it in the sHghtest 
degree. That is a consistent position to take up ; but I find 
I am mistaken as to their position, because they are going to 
support the Government, when the Government have de- 
clared through the Prime Minister in unmistakable language 
that they are not going to allow the foreigner any longer to 
engage in unfair competition with this country — ^to dump 
their goods without any restriction. I quite agree, but no 
one can conceal from himself that that is a position which is 
inconsistent Avith the strict Free Trade doctrine, and in 
accepting it the Free Fooders have shown that they are not 
against Protection — ^that what they are so anxious to pro- 
test against is a preference to the colonies. You may pro- 
tect yourselves against the foreigner, but if you give any 
advantages even to those who offer you an advantage in 
return, if in any way, accidentally or otherwise, you benefit 
your kinsmen abroad, if you assist the colonies into a 
position in which they will be still more important than they 
are now as parts of the Empire, if you make concessions to 
them in order to show gratitude, if you negotiate with them 
for this purpose, then this is heresy of the worst kind, and 
the Free Food League is prepared to hound out of pubHc 
life any statesman who will have the audacity to propose 
a policy of that kind. I have said, and I say again, I do 
not understand the position of the Free Food League. 

But I turn to another class. I turn to that class of our 
opponents which is very ably represented by Mr. Asquith. 
They profess to be, and I befieve they are, an Imperialist 
section of the community. Mr. Asquith declares his sincere 
sympathy with the consolidation of the Empire, but his view 
is that my proposals will destroy the unity of the Empire. 
The argument is very simple. If you once get into negotia- 
tion with your friends, then you will quarrel with them. You 
may negotiate with foreign countries. You may make a 
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reciprocity treaty with France, you may make a treaty 
with any other country upon the most ticklish subject, but 
if your friends in the colonies ask you, for Heaven's sake 
do not get into negotiation with them. What a logical 
position ! Mr. Asquith says, ' I trust to sentiment. Here 
is this splendid feeling existing between the colonies and the 
mother country ; let it alone, don't touch it ' ; and then he 
argues in favour of an Imperial Council — a thing which I 
myself greatly desire, which on two separate occasions I have 
proposed to the representatives of our self-governing colonies, 
but which on two separate occasions they have said it was 
premature for them to consider. He proposes this Imperial 
Council, and what does he think it is going to do ? Why, 
that Imperial Council, whenever it is established, wiU have 
to do with such deUcate matters as Imperial defence, as 
Imperial legislation, as Imperial taxation. Apparently 
Mr. Asquith thinks that the sentiment is strong enough to 
allow us to negotiate with our colonies on these matters, 
and, at the same time, it is so brittle that, if we begin to 
talk to them about a tax on, let us say, brass-work or some- 
thing of that kind, at once they would break off, and the 
Empire would be disrupted. Gentlemen, I do not take 
this view of the opinion of our colonies. I believe that we 
may just as safely negotiate with them as we may negotiate 
with any other people on the face of the earth. And I 
believe that they will meet us with a greater desire to come 
together than anybody else with whom we can possibly 
enter into communication. 

We know that a preferential system has been asked for 
by all the colonies on three separate occasions. It was 
asked for at the Ottawa Conference and at two conferences 
over which I presided in London. It was asked for by the 
representatives of the several colonies, and they were not 
repudiated when they returned home. We know as regards 
Canada that the Prime Minister of Canada, that the leader 
of the Opposition, that Mr. Tarte, one of the most dis- 
tinguished representatives of French Canada, are all in 
favour of this principle. We know that Mr. Fielding, who 
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is the Minister of Finance in the present Government, in 
his Budget speech in the Canadian Parliament, while saying 
that reciprocal preference was what the Canadian people 
desire, added, that if their offers and suggestions were put 
aside by the mother country, no one could complain if they 
considered themselves free to reconsider the preference they 
had already given us. They gave us voluntarily of their 
own accord a preference of 33^ per cent., and one result 
of that preference is that our trade with Canada has gone up 
in the last few years until it is nearly double — ^it has increased 
by something like £6,000,000 — ^and the Canadian Govern- 
ment and the Canadian Opposition say that if we are willing 
to reciprocate they are willing to negotiate and see if they 
cannot give, us further advantages. So much for Canada. 
In Australia the Prime Minister of Australia, and I may add 
the Prime Minister of New Zealand, have both made this 
policy of reciprocal preference a leading article in their 
programme. My friend Mr. Reid, the leader of the Opposi- 
tion in Australia, although he is himself a convinced Free 
Trader, has, if the reports of his speeches have been correct, 
declared that if he could not have absolute Free Trade, he 
would be prepared to give the mother country a preference 
of 50 per cent. In South Africa the whole British com- 
munity is in favour of the preference of 25 per cent, which has 
already been accorded to us. Mr. Hofmeyer, the leader of 
the Dutch community in Cape Town, has made no objection, 
but he has said that ii there be no reciprocity he does not 
believe that that preference will be lasting.^ Now those are 
facts which cannot be disputed. You may draw your own 
conclusions. For my part, I say that when I remember 
how the colonies responded to our appeal, when I remember 
how, when we were in stress and difficulty, they sent us men 
in thousands and tens of thousands, that they paid money, 
small indeed, in comparison with our vast expenditure, but 

• On May 25, 1914, a motion was brought forward in the Legislative 
Assembly of the Union of South Africa to cancel the preference given to 
British trade. In resisting the motion General Botha begged men to 
wait a little longer, but added that if there was no reciprocity the time 
would come when thoy must withdraw the preference. 
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not inconsiderable when you bear in mind the relative pro- 
portion of our population, when I remember how, when every 
one's hand seemed raised against us, we relied and rested on 
the moral support that we had from these great growing 
States across the sea, I for one am not prepared to treat 
their proposals with contempt, and I believe that we may 
negotiate with them without fear of a quarrel, and that they 
will show to us the same spirit of generosity and patriotism 
which I hope that we shall be ready to show to them. 

Now, I have dealt with some general considerations, and I 
want to say a few words on certain practical aspects of the 
question. Mr. Asquith, in his speech on Saturday, com- 
plained that I ignored the home trade ; that I did not answer 
his arguments upon this question. I ask Mr. Asquith's 
pardon. I cannot answer every argument in one speech. 
I cannot answer aU my opponents at once. I remember a 
case, reported at the time, of a civilian in a foreign country 
who was supposed to have said something very offensive to a 
certain regiment. The whole of the officers of the regiment, 
from the colonel to the ensign, sent him a challenge. He 
accepted all the challenges, but he said he preferred, if they 
did not object, to kiU them one by one. He added that he 
hoped they would draw lots as to which was to be first. I 
wish my opponents would draw lots. I am willing to put 
Mr. Asquith in the front rank. Now, what does he mean 
when he says I ignore the home trade ? I do not think I 
have made a single speech in which I have not given extreme 
importahce to it. Why, sir, the main object I have in view 
in the whole of this crusade is to secure to this country a 
strong home trade, to make that the centre of a self-sustaining 
Empire. Now, I gather that Mr. Asquith thinks the home 
trade is very prosperous, and that if that is the case, it does 
not matter how much ova export trade is declining. I am 
not certaia that the home trade is very prosperous ; but 
suppose it is, it is no answer at all to my arguments. If the 
foreign trade is declining, and at the same time the foreigners 
are sending more and more of their goods into our home 
markets, it does not take a genius to discover that in that 
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case the home market will suffer sooner or later, and more 
likely sooner than later. 

I believe that all this is a part of the old fallacy about the 
transfer of employment. This is the idea : you are engaged 
in a certain industry ; that industry is destroyed by dump- 
ing, or foreign competition, or by sweating, or by any other 
cause. But you have no right to complain ; some other 
industry is prospering, and it is your own fault if you do not 
leave the industry which is falling and join the industry 
which is rising. Well, sir, it is an admirable theory ; it 
satisfies everything but an empty stomach. Look how 
easy it is. Your once great trade in sugar refining is gone ; 
aU right, try jam. Your iron trade is going ; never mind, 
you can make mouse traps^ The cotton trade is threatened ; 
well, what does that matter to you ? Suppose you try dolls' 
eyes. It was once a Birmingham trade, and that is why I 
mention it. But how long is this to go on ? Take sugar 
refining. Very well, that went ; jam took its place. Why 
on earth are you to suppose that the same process which 
ruined the sugar refinery will not in the course of time be 
applied to jam ? And when jam is gone ? Then you have 
to find something else. And believe me, that although the 
industries of this country are very various, you cannot go on 
for ever. You cannot go on watching with indifference the 
disappearance of your principal industries, and always 
hoping that you will be able to replace them by secondary 
and inferior industries. And, putting aside altogether the 
individual suffering that is caused by every transfer of em- 
ployment, by taking the working man from some trade in 
which he has been brought up, and in which he has been 
engaged all his life, and setting him down to something else 
to which he is not accustomed, and for which he has no 
aptitude — ^putting aside aU that individual suffering, I say 
there is no evidence whatever that there is any real com- 
pensation to the nation. There is no evidence whatever 
that when one trade goes another immediately takes its 
place. 

I observe that Sir WUliam Harcourt has been looking 
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at the Blue Book, and not only that, but he has taken 
advantage of passing through Derby and Birmingham in a 
railway carriage to make observations in regard to our 
commercial position. What he said in effect is : * It may 
be that some industries are decaying, but then others are 
growing, and as I passed through these places I saw evidence 
of enormous activity on the part of the building trade.' I 
have a letter to-day from a builder in Derby. He says that 
in Derby a great number of men are out of employment in 
the building trade. But reaUy that does not affect the 
argument. The building trade : What does it mean ? The 
tinplate trade is bad, and are the tinplate operatives to lay 
bricks ? But what an illustration ! What an unfortunate 
illustration to take ! The building trade is one of the few 
trades in this country which is protected, not by legislation, 
but by the circumstances, the necessary circumstances of the 
trade and the regulations of the trade. Have you ever heard 
— there may be a case, but I do not know of it — have you 
ever heard of a foreign contractor, say an Italian builder, 
coming over here and competing with British builders to 
build houses or public buildings or manufactories — ^bringing 
over with him his own labour, at, let us say. Is. to 2s. 6d. 
a day, and accordingly contracting for much lower prices ? 
My latest experience is that of the Birmingham University. 
We put forward our specifications and asked for tenders. 
No foreigner — ^no foreigner offered to compete, and, if the 
progress of the building trade is to be quoted at all it tells 
in favour of Protection, and not in favour of Free Trade. As 
I have said, by natural circumstances the building trade is 
protected, and if there were to be such an incident — i£ a 
foreign contractor were to come over from some country 
where labour is cheaper and bring that cheap labour to build 
either our university or anjrthing else — ^I think he would 
find himself in a very difficult position. I say, then, that it 
is childish to suggest to you, in the first place, that a decaying 
industry can transfer aU its capital and all its labour to the 
building trade, or to some other prosperous industry ; and, 
in the second place, it is absurd to suppose that an industry 
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in the condition of the building trade is any argument what- 
ever in faTour of free imports. 

If you had taken building materials, that would have been 
a very different case. I think those who make all the details 
of house furniture, those who make iron girders for the 
support of your floors and roofs, those who, in former times 
at any rate — ^those joiners and carpenters who made doors 
and window-frames — ^they, perhaps, would have a different 
tale to teU. The builders' trade as a contractors' trade is, 
as I have said, naturally protected, but there is no protection 
at all for the materials which come into the business. Now, 
if our opponents fail, as I think they do fail absolutely, in 
producing any satisfactory explanation which would justify 
us in believing that aU that is lost in one trade is made up in 
another, let us see what is the condition of the decaying 
iadustries. Mr. Asquith jeers at me, and says I have been 
working with I do not know how many assistants — ^I wish 
I had them — I have been gathering statistics of these decay- 
ing trades, and that yet I can produce very few cases. On 
the contrary, I can produce scores, but I am not going to fill 
up a whole speech with the history of decaying trades. What 
I have endeavoured to do is to deal in each place I have 
visited with some of the industries with which the people are 
familiar. 

I will take one or two out of a sheaf in which Birmingham 
men are concerned. Take the jewellery trade. We have 
only statistics for three years ; before that time the Board 
of Trade did not separate jewellery. In 1900 we sold to 
foreigners £50,000 worth ; we imported from the same 
foreigners £137,000 worth, and we were £87,000 to the bad. 
That was in 1900 ; but in 1902 we were £170,000 to the bad ; 
that is to say, in those three years in this foreign trade we 
were twice as badly off as we were in 1900. What is the 
reason ? Well, there are tariffs which prevent you from 
sending your jewellery into these foreign coimtries, and 
which range up to 45 per cent. ; and at the same time 
that this is going on the colonies are buying twice as much 
as all the foreign countries put together. It is a very curious 
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thing whichever way you look at this matter, whether you 
take an individual trade or whether you take the general 
results of trade altogether, you have always the same result ; 
dechne in exports to foreign countries, increase of foreign 
imports to this country, only concealed, only compensated, 
by increase in colonial trade. Take brass manufacture, and 
I mean the smaller brass manufacture. In the last ten 
years the imports from foreign countries have increased 
threefold. The tariff upon brass-work ranges up to 60 
per cent., and the colonies are our best customers. I do not 
know what other people think, but I think that if this con- 
tinues, and if the colonial trade were to dechne, as it will do 
if you do not adopt this system of reciprocal preference, the 
brass trade will dechne, and not all the Trade Unionists in 
the world will save the brass trade from ruin, or the people 
who are employed in the brass trade from the destitution 
and misery from which we wish to protect them. Will you 
have another trade ? Well, take one of the oldest in Birming- 
ham. It is mentioned in Hutton's History. In the pearl- 
button trade six thousand workpeople used to be employed, 
and to-day there are about one thousand, and very few of 
them have full employment. Why is that ? It is largely 
due to the influence of the M'Kinley tariff, which shut out 
pearl buttons from America, and it is partly due to the 
dumping of pearl buttons from the Continent into England, 
and even into Birmingham itself. I received to-day a 
telegram from a great house in the city who said that whereas 
Birmingham used to produce smaUwares of all kinds, and 
was the largest source of them, they are now got chiefly from 
Germany, and that one of the greatest German manufac- 
turers had told him that if Mr. Chamberlain's policy were to 
be carried, and he thought that it was — and so do I — ^if it 
were carried he would bring his manufactory over here, and 
if he brought his manufactory over here it would be British 
workmen who would be employed, who would get the wages 
which are now enjoyed by German workmen. I wonder what 
has become of the five thousand pearl-button makers who 
were once employed and who have lost their employment ? 
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I will only give you one more. This time I am going to 
take a new industry, a comparatively new industry. Take 
the cycle trade. Now, what is the case there ? Our exports 
to the foreign protected countries have fallen £566,000 in ten 
years. Our exports to the colonies rose in the same period 
£367,000. What was the cause of that change ? When the 
foreigners found that the manufacture of cycles was rather 
a good thing they put tariffs on cycles ranging up to 45 
per cent. ; and not content with that, when the time of 
depression was strongest in America, the Americans dumped 
their cycles down here at prices with which the English 
manufacturers could not compete. In 1897 the United 
States of America sent to the United Kingdom alone 
£460,000 worth of cycles, and at the same time they flooded 
the colonies, sending to British possessions £340,000 worth, 
all of which we might have had if we had had tariffs to pre- 
vent unfair competition, if we had had preference arrange- 
ments with the colonies which would have kept the trade 
for us. 

I have one point more. If this great question had to be 
solved upon these considerations alone, upon the dechne of 
our foreign trade, upon the progress of our foreign com- 
petitors, upon the necessity of keeping the colonies with us 
— I should have no fear. The working classes of this country, 
the business men of this country, they know where the shoe 
pinches better than the political economists and the lawyers 
who profess to instruct them. But when we come to this, 
when we have got so far, then our opponents play their 
trump-card. Then they say, ' Very well, if it be true that 
your trade is falling off, that your primary industries are 
decaying, still you had better bear the evil that you know 
sooner than risk an evil that you know not of. You cannot 
make any change ' — again, what a curious argument for a 
Radical ! — ' you cannot make any change without being 
worse off. And, above all, if you are foolish enough to 
listen to the Tariff Reformers you wiU find the price of your 
food increased, the old bad days will return, destitution 
will be your lot, famine will stare you in the face. If you 
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do not mind starvation yourselves, think of your families, 
think of your children.' My answer is, that all this pre- 
diction of evil resulting from my proposals — ^prediction 
which you ought to suspect, because it comes from prophets 
who have always been wrong — ^is a grotesque misrepre- 
sentation. 

I want to give you a practical illustration. You know 
that during the last few weeks the walls of Birmingham 
have been covered with a poster, a flaming poster which is 
intended as an advertisement for a London newspaper 
which made itself notorious for its pro-Boer sympathies 
during the laite war, and for the ready credence which it 
gave to every calumny on our soldiers or upon ova states- 
men. That poster shows you the big loaf bigger than any 
I have ever seen — ^I should think it must weigh about eight- 
and-twenty pounds. It shows you a little loaf, smaller than 
any I have ever seen, and which, I suppose, might weigh a 
few ounces. And it tickets one ' The Free Trade Loaf,' and 
it tickets the little one ' The Zollverein Loaf.' The placard 
has no other object than to induce you to beHeve that if you 
adopt my policy of preference with the colonies it is this 
Httle bit of a loaf to which you and your famihes will be 
reduced, and you will have sacrificed the mammoth loaf 
which appears in another part of the poster. Now, I have 
had the curiosity to inquire what would be the exact differ- 
ence in the size of the loaf if the whole tax which I propose 
to be put upon com was met by a corresponding reduction 
in the size of the loaf. I asked my friend Mr. Alderman 
Bowkett to make me two loaves in order to test this 
question.^ 

I do not know whether your eyes are better than mine, 
but I admit that when I first saw these loaves I was abso- 
lutely unable to tell which was the little one and which was 
the big one. I know there is a difference, because I know 
that in the smaller one a few ounces less flour have been 

1 The report of the proceedings states : 'Mr. Chamberlain here unwrapped 
a parcel on the platform and produced two quartern loaves, which he held 
aloft, and which had no perceptible difference in size.' 
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used in order to correspond to the amount of the tax. But 
it is stiU, I think, a sporting question which is the big one 
and which is the little one. What is to be said of a cause 
which is supported by such dishonest representations as the 
one to which I have referred ? You can see for yourselves 
that the diflEerence is slight, but that is not the whole of the 
case. I have pointed out — ^I have given you figures and 
arguments which I wiU not repeat — that there is reason to 
believe that the greater part of the tax, whatever it may 
be, wiU be paid by the foreigner and not by the consumer. 
But I have said something else — so anxious am I that in no 
conceivable circumstances it shall ever be said of me that 
I increased the cost of living, the burden of hfe, to the poor 
of this country, that I have said I wiU take an extreme case. 
I wiU suppose that the whole tax is paid by the consumer, 
and I will give him an exactly equivalent amount in re- 
mission on other taxes which enter into his daily existence. 
I have done. I have endeavoured, in the course of my 
speech to-night as I have done in all the other speeches that I 
have delivered, while attempting to answer serious arguments, 
still to avoid anything in the nature of purely party or personal 
controversy. I recognise with sorrow that some of those 
with whom I have been intimately connected in recent years 
of my political fife differ from me on this point. I recognise 
with pleasure and gratification that, on the other hand, some 
of the strongest of my political opponents are with me now. 
They see as I do, that this is a question above party — a 
question which affects national interests. I have endeavoured 
to state the case as I see it, to state it fairly and honestly. 
I have not taken, as has been suggested, I have not taken 
my figures, or my facts, or my quotations secondhand. 
Although I have had a great task put upon my shoulders, 
yet I have endeavoured, as far as that was possible, to 
verify myself everything that I have asserted. I have not 
tried to rush your decision. I have not endeavoured to take 
people by surprise ; on the contrary, I have asked for dis- 
cussion and dehberation, and it is only after hearing aU that 
can be said on both sides that I desire that you should com& 
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to your final conclusion. The issue wiU be in your hands. 
It will be with the people of this country. And none more 
momentous has ever been submitted to any nation at any 
time. Here, at any rate, is one point upon which aU parties 
are agreed, whether we be Free Traders or whether we be 
Tariff Reformers : we aU aUke agree that the issue which is 
now raised is one on which may depend the prosperity of the 
country, the welfare of its people, the union of the Empire. 
For my part, ladies and gentlemen, I care very little 
whether the result will be to make this country, already rich, 
a little richer. The character of a nation is more important 
than its opulence. What I care for is that this people shall 
rise to the height of its great mission ; that they who, in 
past generations, have made a kingdom, surpassed by none, 
should now in altered circumstances and new conditions 
show "themselves to be worthy of the leadership of the 
British race, and, in co-operation with our kinsmen across 
the seas, they should combine to make an Empire which 
may be, which ought to be, greater, more united, more 
fruitful for good, than any Empire in human history. 



PRINCIPLE 

Cardiff, November 20, 1903 

It is no commercial repose we want, it is commercial 
activity. It is time to change our system. We are losing 
our old customers. We have set them a good example. 
They do not follow it. Let us try whether a gentle 
pressure may not be found still more convincing, and, 
above all, let us draw closer the ties between ourselves 
and our colonies by accepting offers of advantage which 
no other country can give to us. Let us meet their requests 
in the spirit which dictated them, not in a peddUng or 
huckstering spirit, which would be as discreditable to us as 
their action is creditable to them. They are not animated 
merely by selfish interests. They see as we ought to see — as 
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I.think we do — ^that our future history depends upon the 
extent to which we can weld the different parts of the Empire 
together. What Washington did for the United States of 
America, what Bismarck did for Germany, it is our business 
to do for the British Empire. We are here, forty-two 
milMons of persons. But outside, scattered indeed, but still 
with one heart and mind, there are some eleven millions 
more. We can begin with an Empire of between fifty, and 
sixty miUions of the British race, and over and above that 
we have hundreds of miUions of those native races for 
which we have made ourselves responsible. And to bring 
them together is our task. It is not enough to talk plati- 
tudes about the Empire. We have to make it and to 
strengthen it. Then indeed we can look forward to the 
unknown future with the calm confidence of strength which 
depends upon union. 

I was brought up myself in the true orthodoxy of Free 
Trade, and, even after I had come to have doubts on the 
subject, I do not think that I should have made myself a 
protagonist in this struggle if it had not been for my ex- 
perience in that great office which I recently fiUed ; had it 
not been for the knowledge I gained there, and from what I 
learned of the opinion of our kinsmen across the seas, and 
the impression which was made upon me that this Empire, 
to the continued existence of which I attach such deep and 
tremendous importance, could not permanently be kept 
together without some strengthening of the bonds which, 
at present, bind us one to the other. . . . Our great Im- 
perial principle is to treat each other better than we are 
treated by any one else. 



TARIFF REFORM AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
LiMEHOirsE, December 15, 1904 

In the following speech reference is made to the colonial offers of prefer- 
ence for certain British-manufactured goods, and to the proposed colonial 
conference. The latter was Mr. Chamberlain's answer to those of his 
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opponents who cast doubt on the solidity of the Dominions' attitude : 
' Call a conference ; allow the colonists to speak for themselves ; then you 
■wiU know whether they want preference and what they will offer in return.' 
The conference was actually held in the summer of 1907, when Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman's Gfovernment had succeeded that of Mr. 
Balfour ; and the case for mutual preference was strongly urged by 
representatives of the Dominions, notably by Dr. (later Sir) Starr Jameson 
and Mr. Deakin. Against these proposals the policy of the Imperial 
Government, in Mr. Churchill's words, ' slammed, bolted and barred the 
door.'] 

I AM very grateful to those who have organised this meeting, 
and to you who have attended it, for giving me an oppor- 
tunity of addressLQg representatives of the working classes in 
the East of London. This is a district in which the con- 
dition of the majority of the people is certainly very hard, in 
which the margin of subsistence is very small, and therefore, 
if, as some of my opponents are kind enough to suggest, it 
is my desire to make your lot harder, to increase the cost of 
your living, I should say that I was a very foolish person to 
come amongst you at aU. I do come amongst you because 
I believe in my heart and conscience that the greatest evil 
from which you suffer is the antiquated policy of our fiscal 
system. Now what I ask from you to-night is a fair hearing. 
I ask you to hear what I have to say, to consider it carefully, 
and, above aU, to weigh it upon its merits, without regard 
to party or to personal consideration. 

Let us go to the root of the matter. I put before my 
countrymen two questions. I ask them in the first place 
whether they think that a policy which is sixty years old, 
which was based on promises that have never been fulfilled, 
which was conceived in circumstances altogether different 
from those in which we move, can be suitable to our modem 
conditions ? I ask them, in the second place, what are to be 
our future relations with our colonies ? what is to be the 
futiure of the great Empire of which we are all a part ? 

Now, in my opinion, there has to be a reform both in our 
domestic policy and in our external policy as far as it regards 
our colonies, and I say the probability is that I am right. 
Surely in that respect the argument is aU on my side. Is 
not change the order of our being ? Has that not been a 

VOL. II. R 
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Radical doctrine from time immemorial ? Is not everything 
altering around us — ^the relative position of nations and 
countries, the conduct of our commerce, our population, our 
strength, our politics, our science ? All are changing day 
by day. I venture to assert that the most retrograde Tory 
in the most retrograde of times never committed himseK to 
such an insane pohcy of stagnation as has now been accepted 
by the party which calls itself Radical, which professes to 
be the party of progress, in regard to a dogma which it treats 
as sacred and inspired, but which history and experience 
have already discredited. 

But if the probabUities are in my favour, so are the facts. 
What has happened in that iuterval of sixty years ? One by 
one every civilised nation, every civilised state, including the 
great democratic nation which dominates on the other side 
of the Atlantic, including every colony under the British 
flag — one by one they have rejected this extreme doctrine of 
Free Trade or of Free Imports. One by one they have found 
it wanting ; and we alone remain still adhering to this old 
superstition. But there is more than that. The case may 
be like that of the unfortunate gentleman who was the in- 
mate of a lunatic asylum. It may be we are the only 
sane people and that all the rest of the world is mad. But 
how does it happen that every one of those nations, without 
exception, has progressed in all that makes a nation more 
quickly than we have advanced during the same period ? 
It is not a question of whether we are richer now than we 
were fifty years ago or a thousand years ago. It is a question 
which of us in the race for existence, that has been going on 
ever since the world began, is progressing more rapidly, and 
which of us is going further. I say that, treating the matter 
by that test, we, who during the last sixty years have stuck 
consistently to the doctrine of Free Imports, have opened our 
ports to aU the world, while all the world has shut its ports 
to us — ^I say that, although we have shared in the general 
prosperity, the comparative advance has been much more 
largely with our competitors. 

Well, there is another point of view. The doctrine of Mr. 
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Cobden was a consistent doctrine. His view was that there 
should be no interference by the State ia our domestic 
concerns. He believed that individuals should be left to 
themselves to make the best of their abilities and circum- 
stances, and that there should be no attempt to equalise the 
conditions of life and happiness. To him, accordingly, pro- 
tection of labour was quite as bad as protection of trade. 
To him a trade union was worse than a landlord. To him 
aU factory legislation was as bad as the institution of tariffs. 
That is a consistent doctrine. I am not arguing now whether 
it was right or wrong, but it was upon the basis of that 
doctrine that we had imposed upon us our present fiscal 
system by a Parhament which, in those days, was not in the 
sUghtest degree representative of the majority of the country, 
and above aU of the working classes. 

Now, it cannot be denied that aU parties have given up 
these harsh theories. We now no longer think that we ought 
to leave human beings like ourselves, born into the world for 
no fault of their own, to struggle against the overpowering 
pressure of circumstances. We do not beUeve in the theory 
of every one for himself and the devil take the hindmost. 
Accordingly, we have for years been engaged in considering 
— I think I may say without conceit no one more seriously 
than myself — ^these questions of social reform. Now, note 
something. During the last thirty or fifty years there has 
been a great deal of what is called social legislation. By 
whom has it been promoted ? By the Conservative party, 
and latterly by the Unionist party. You owe all your 
factory legislation to Lord Shaftesbury as its originator. 
You owe to the Unionist party free education, and that 
provision for allotments and small holdings which has, at all 
events, secured for the laboiu?ers in the country something 
like 100,000 holdings which they had not before. You owe 
to us compensation for workmen in the case of accidents 
during the course of their business. Now, why is that ? 
I do not pretend that the Liberal or Radical party, either now 
or formerly, are or have been less anxious to do good — ^less 
philanthropic, or less considerate for the poor than we are ; 
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but they have been prevented from taking this course 
by the theories by which they have been governed. AH 
this legislation is inconsistent with what they call Free 
Trade. You must no more interfere to raise the standard 
of living, to raise the wages of working men, than you 
must interfere to raise the price of goods or the profits of 
manufacturers. 

I wiU go further. I will say that what we have done can- 
not be maintained unless at the same time you go further. 
Let me give you an illustration. I was myself concerned 
largely in the Act which gave compensation for accidents. 
I got very little help from the other side while that measure 
was passing. On the contrary, if they did not openly oppose 
it, they did everything they could to embarrass me in the 
work of carrying it out and to delay its operation. What do 
they say now 1 They say it does not go far enough. When 
it was proposed I wished' to go further, but it was difficult 
enough to carry it as it was ; and I was well satisfied that my 
colleagues and our supporters in the House of Commons 
enabled me to carry it as far as I did. Since then it has been 
extended with universal consent, and I shall not be satisfied 
until it is extended to every class of labour throughout the 
country. But it cannot stand alone. By that Act what is 
it we do ? We put upon the employer everywhere an 
additional obligation. We add thereby to his cost of pro- 
duction. We put him at a disadvantage with his foreign 
competitor, who has no such legislation. Now, if we do not 
make a balance somehow or another, one of two things will 
happen. Either the working classes of this country wiU 
have to accept lower wages in proportion to the extra cost 
which has been put upon the manufacturer, or else they wiU 
lose their employment. Trade will go to those foreign 
countries which are not troubled by any of these humani- 
tarian considerations. This attempt of ours to protect 
the weak,fto raise the general standard of Uving, to regulate 
the conditions of trade in the interest of the working men — 
it is very good ; but — take this to heart — ^remember that 
it is inconsistent with Free Frade. You cannot have Free 
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Trade in goods in the sense ia which our opponents use the 
word, and at the same time have protection of labour. 

What is the experience of the world ? Take the United 
States of America : take our own colonies. It is universally 
admitted that in those countries the general standard of 
living, the position of comfort and prosperity in which the 
working classes exist, is superior to their condition in this 
country. They have a tariff. I am accused of desiring to 
have a similar tariff in this country. I desire nothing of 
the sort. You will find if you go either to the colonies or to 
the United States that there are many men who think that 
their tariffs are excessive, are unnecessary, give useless 
trouble, and might with advantage be reduced. But you 
will not find, I beheve, a single man of influence or import- 
ance, whether among the manufacturing classes or amongst 
the working men of America and the colonies, who will not 
tell you that the principle of a tariff is part of a system for 
the elevation of the working classes, and that if they adopted 
our policy of Free Imports it would absolutely be impossible 
for them to maintain the high level of general prosperity to 
which they have attained. 

Take the case of Germany. That is more complicated, 
because there is a controversy there as to whether the 
German working man is in a better or as good a position as 
our working people at home. As far as I can make out, 
the Cobden Qub, which ought to know something about 
foreigners, believes that the German workman lives entirely 
upon black bread and horse flesh, just as a hundred years 
ago, when I suppose these antediluvian politicians were 
bom, the people of this country were induced to think that 
the Frenchman lived entirely upon snails and the legs of 
frogs. But that opinion of the Cobden Club is disputed. 
There are other people equally worthy of attention who 
have come to a totally different conclusion, and who say 
that, country for country, the poor in this country were worse 
off than the poor in any other country. I do not attempt to 
decide between these great authorities. It would be im- 
pertinent of me to do so. I ask any of you who are in- 
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terested in this subject to look at a book which has been 
recently published by Professor Ashley, a most careful 
and impartial authority, in which you wiU find everything 
that is known about the position of the German workman 
compared with the workman in this country. From reading 
that book I have come to this conclusion, that whether at 
the present moment the German workman is better off than 
our workman or not is an open question. But what is not 
an open question, what is certain, is that the progress of the 
German workman, since a tariff was adopted in that 
country under the strong influence of Prince Bismarck, has 
been much greater, quicker, and more evident than the 
progress of the working man in this country. 

However, this is the point which I wish to impress on the 
working men, whether here or anywhere else. If you de- 
termine to continue the policy of unrestricted imports in 
this country without reference to how they are produced or 
by whom they are produced, then in that case you cannot 
maintain any form of protection of labour. The com- 
petition of these cheaper goods, goods made cheaper by 
artificial causes, or by differences — natural differences, some 
of them — between ourselves and the foreign countries con- 
cerned, win force down the prices, and you wiU have to take 
lower wages or lose your employment. This consideration 
of the necessity of meeting somehow the increased cost which 
may be produced by the higher standard of living touches the 
people of the East End more nearly, I think, than the popula- 
tion of any other part of the United Kingdom. 

You are suffering from the unrestricted imports of cheaper 
goods. You are suffering also from the unrestricted 
immigration of the people who make these goods. I am 
not going to-night — for it is not my duty — ^into the details 
of this question of alien immigration. After all, there are 
others here who know more about it than I do. The whole 
subject has been fully placed before the House of Commona 
and the country by the Unionist members for the East End 
of London. And when I mention the Unionist members 
for this part of London, I can hardly pass the allusion by 
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without expressing what, I am sure, is the deep regret of us 
all at the recent death of Mr. Spencer Charrington. He was 
indeed an example to all of us. He held his beliefs strongly, 
and for his beUefs he was prepared at any time to sacrifice 
most things that men hold dear. He put his health, his 
strength, his money — ^that is the least of all — at the disposal 
of those whose opinions he shared and whose views he 
believed to be essential to the welfare of his country. He 
was a most admirable member of the House of Commons, 
and we who were his colleagues are certainly not the least 
capable of appreciating his merits or the least likely to 
regret his lois. I say the question of alien immigration, so 
far as it is specially interesting to this district, has been, 
I think, fully stated. I refer to it now as an illustration 
to help my general argument — an illustration of Free Trade 
fanaticism. 

The evils of this immigration have increased during recent 
years. And behind those people who have already reached 
these shores, remember there are miUions of the same kind 
who, under easily conceivable circumstances, might follow 
in their track, and might invade this country in a way and 
to an extent of which few people have at present any con- 
ception. The same causes that brought ten thousand and 
twenty thousand, and tens of thousands, may bring hun- 
dreds of thousands, or even millions. If that would be an 
evil, surely he is a statesman who would deal with it in the 
beginning. The argument of our opponents is the same on 
this subject as it is on the general subject of the injury done 
to our trade by free imports. They said with regard to 
aliens, they say with regard to free imports, ' Oh ! Why 
make this fuss ? The damage is not perceptible ; it only 
affects a few trades. Agriculture ? Yes ; but then this 
country is not meant for agriculture. Iron is in danger, 
but, after all, there are stiU ironmasters in existence. 
Other things are threatened, but " Sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof." ' That is not statesmanship. This 
attempt to go on from hand to mouth, praying that some- 
thing which you see coming may still be intercepted, doing 
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anything rather than meet the difficulty in the face — ^this 
is a quality which, wishing to be fair to my opponents, I 
must admit they possess in perfection. 

In this fiscal controversy my opponents are very glad to 
put up a bogy which can be very easily knocked down. 
They find it much easier than answering the real arguments 
which are addressed to their reason. They say that I 
have predicted the immediate ruin of this country. I have 
never predicted anything of the kind ; I have pointed out 
certain cracks in the great edifice of British commerce ; I 
have pointed out changes which have gone on, which are 
going on, under our eyes. I have said if these continue they 
wiU be extremely serious, especially to the majority of the 
people, to the working classes, who depend on the work of 
their hands, and I have urged my countrymen to take them 
while there is stiU time, and not to leave them until they 
have grown so large that they cannot easily be dealt with 
by any human intervention. 

I say this question of alien immigration is a thing which 
some of ovLT opponents, at any rate, might profitably take 
to heart. When it began we were told it was so small 
that it would not matter to us. Now it has been growing 
and growing with great rapidity. It has already affected 
a whole district, it is spreading into other parts of the 
country. I have complaints from provincial towns, from 
Leeds, for instance, even from some parts of Scotland. 
WiU you take it in time, or wiU you wait, hoping for some- 
thing to turn up which will preserve you from what you all 
see to be the natural consequences of such an invasion ? 

Now a word as to the people themselves. I, for one, am 
not going to press hardly upon these poor people. They 
have been driven from their homes by the pressure of want, 
by the grossest and the most brutal persecution, and I think 
they are subjects for pity and for practical sympathy. The 
problem is how are they to be saved from the fate which is 
befalling them, how is their salvation to be accompUshed 
without the ruin of our own people at home ? While I was 
in office I did what I could. I had several conferences with 
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the late Dr. Herzl, a man who made upon me the greatest 
impression, whose sincerity and patriotism and ability were 
such as must have provoked the regard of any one who 
became aware of them. And in principle, at any rate, I 
can say that we were agreed that the best solution of this 
question was to find some country in this world of ours, if 
possible under the segis of the British flag, or under the pro- 
tection, if you please, of a concert of nations, in which these 
poor exiles from their native land, who do not leave it out 
of caprice, or with any desire to injure us, could dwell in 
safety, following their own religion and their own aspirations, 
and where they could find subsistence without in any way 
interfering with the subsistence of others. That was our 
object. 

That is the solution of the question. But meanwhile, 
under our policy of the open door, we have, as it were, built 
a bridge between the countries in which these people suffer 
and our own country, which is already too full and which 
cannot, without great injury, suffer the admission of so 
large a population. I have said that I do not wish to press 
upon these people hardly. Far be it from me to blame them, 
considering the circumstances in which they have hved. 
But it is the fact that when these aUens come here, they are 
answerable for a larger amount of crime and disease and 
hopeless poverty than is proportionate to their numbers. 
They come here — 1 do not blame them, I am speaking of 
the results — ^they come here and change the whole character 
of a district. The speech, the nationality, of whole streets 
has been altered ; and British workmen have been driven 
by the fierce competition of famished men from trades 
which they previously followed. I ask you, is it good for 
the people themselves that they should be tempted to come 
here ? Is it good for men to be herded together like 
beasts in a pen, to starve upon a few pence a da,y, doled out 
to them by employers who seem to be deficient in the bowels 
of compassion ? I say it is bad for you, that it is bad for 
them ; and so far as I am concerned I have always been, 
and I am now, in favour of giving to the Executive Govern- 
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ment the strongest power of control over this alien im- 
migration. 

But the party of Free Imports is against any reform. 
How could they be otherwise ? If they were openly to admit 
that the poUcy which I recommend ought to be adopted, 
they would be giving up their whole theory. Where would 
Mr. Cobden be 1 Where would the doctrine of free imports 
be ? Where would the doctrine of cheap goods be ? They 
are perfectly consistent. If sweated goods are to be allowed 
in this country without restriction, why not the people who 
make them ? Where is the difference 1 There is no differ- 
ence either in the principle or in the results. It all comes 
to the same thing — ^less labour for the British working man. 

This alien problem is only part of a greater problem — ^the 
problem of the employment of our people. The true ques- 
tion is not whether this country is richer or poorer, the 
question is whether this country provides sufficient employ- 
ment at remunerative rates for all who seek it. The Free 
Importers seem to lose sight of what is really the crux of 
the whole matter, provided they can see a good account of 
the income-tax, provided they know that everything in the 
country is cheap : it does not seem to matter to them 
whether what the country requires is provided by foreigners 
or by aliens in our midst, or whether it is provided, as I say 
it ought to be, by British working men either at home or in 
our colonies. Now I say this is essentially a working man's 
question. I must confess that I do not beheve one bit in the 
statistics which the Cobden Club are good enough to pro- 
duce for our entertainment ; I think they are incomplete, 
inadequate, and in many cases irrelevant and altogether 
inaccurate. But grant them all, assume for the purposes 
of the argument that all these figures are correct, still they 
do not touch the real question that I have raised ; and for 
my part I prefer the experience of the people, and especially 
the experience of the working man, to all the statistics that 
they can produce. Let me test that. Statistics show, 
according to them, that this coimtry is getting richer every 
day, that our imports are increasing — that we know — ^that 
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our exports are increasing, not in the same proportion, but 
still considerably — ^that, in fact, we are in the best of all 
possible worlds. But how does that agree with the facts ? 
I grant you, if you hke, the country is getting richer ; but it 
does not seem to me that that is enough. We want to know 
that the people are getting happier ; and where do we see 
the signs of that under the existing system ? 

Any way, this matter is very much in your own hands. 
You are the judges. You are Caesar to whom I appeal. If 
your verdict goes against me, I have nothing but to submit ; 
and if you thiiik, aU of you, that you are as well off as you 
ought to be, if you think that your condition cannot be im- 
proved, if you beheve that aU is well with you, and that all 
these tales we hear of people being on the verge of hunger, of 
people unemployed seeking for work, of people who are 
starving in the midst of plenty — ^if you beheve that aU these 
are idle fancies of mistaken philanthropists, then, gentlemen, 
it is I who wish you to vote against me. If you are happy, 
I am quite content that you should leave well alone. But 
if, on the contrary, you find that somehow or another this 
apparent prosperity shown by the figures is not represented 
in the actual condition of the people, then try with me to 
see if you can find out the reason. Now, what is the 
reason ? I think that a great change is going on in the 
condition of trade in this coimtry. I was reading a very 
interesting book by a German — a certain Dr. Karl Peters, 
who is well known in the colonial world, and who seems to be 
a careful and fairly impartial observer — ^and he put his finger 
on what I believe to be the spot. He says that England is 
still a great country ; that it is growing richer every day ; 
that it has wonderful energy and prosperity. But, he points 
out, it now is going on new Unes. Whereas at one time 
England was the greatest manufacturing country, now its 
people are more and more employed in finance, in distri- 
bution, in domestic service, and in other occupations of the 
same kind. That state of things is consistent with ever- 
increasing wealth. It may mean more money, but it means 
less men. It may mean more wealth, but it means less 
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welfare ; and I think it is worth while to consider — ^what- 
ever its immediate effects may be — ^whether that state of 
things will not be the destruction ultimately of aU that is 
best in England, all that has made us what we are, all that 
has given us our prestige and power in the world ; whether it 
will not be bad for aU these qualities, if we sink into the 
position of Holland, which is rich — ^richer than ever it was 
before — ^but still an inconsiderable factor in the history of 
the world. 

Let us try a homely illustration. Suppose in a certain 
village there was a manufacturer who was worth £100,000, 
and he had a mill which employed 500 people, and then 
suppose, owing to this luirestricted foreign competition, the 
manufacturer failed, the mill was closed, and 500 people were 
turned out of employment. And then we will suppose that 
a millionaire came into the village and took his place, and 
that he rented a shooting-box, and employed, say, 50 people 
to look after his horses and his house. Very good. What 
is the first result 1 The first result is that that village is 
£900,000 richer than it was before. Yes, but there are 450 
less inhabitants employed. Now take another case — a, case 
which is arising every day and which is growing more fre- 
quent every day, a case the reverse of that which was sug- 
gested by our chairman in his opening speech as being the 
result of such a policy as I propose. At present British 
manufacturers are going abroad. I should like to see 
foreign manufacturers come here. But here is the case. In 
a certain town or village, as it may be, there is a manufac- 
ture which employs 500 people. The trade is half with 
Germany and half at home. Germany puts on duties which 
would make the trade in Germany impossible. Thereupon 
the manufacturer who wants to keep his trade carries over 
htflf his machinery to Germany, and thereafter he employs 
250 Germans and 250 Englishmen. What is the result 
there ? The manufacturer is just as rich as before. He has 
just as large an income, but there are 250 fewer Englishmen 
— ^Britons — employed ; and what becomes of them ? They 
have to disperse about the country. They may go to the 
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workhouse, they may join the great army — Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman's army — of 13,000,000 of people on 
the verge of hunger, or if they do not do this, they are forced 
in middle life to learn some new trade, for which they are 
not prepared, to endeavoiu" to gain a scanty hvelihood, 
where before they were in a comfortable position. 

I have tried in what I have said to you to force you to 
see that this is not, as our opponents say, a rich man's 
question. I have never been able to see how a rich man — 
a man already rich — ^would be materially benefited by my 
pohcy. Of course, if the whole country profited, I suppose 
he would profit in a like manner. But as he would pro- 
bably have to pay more for his luxuries, I think it is possible 
he would lose more than he would gain. But to the working 
man it is hfe and death. I say that of all the social questions 
in which any man can interest himself there is none greater, 
none more promising of valuable result, than the question 
of how to increase the employment of the working classes. 
At all events, be that as it may, I tell you I would never have 
— ^to use a well-known expression — ^taken off my coat in this 
movement unless I behoved, as I do beUeve, that this great 
result of more remunerative employment for those who have 
to gain the subsistence of themselves and their famihes by 
the work of their hands will be achieved. 

But, I am told, 'you will increase the cost of living.' 
Weil, suppose I did ; which is the better for a working man 
— ^to have a loaf a farthing dearer and plenty of money in his 
pocket, or to have a loaf for twopence or threepence and 
no money to buy it ? Therefore I am not afraid of that 
argument. I would be willing for the sake of argument, 
although I beUeve it to be utterly untrue, to argue the ques- 
tion on the assumption that there was going to be a trifling 
rise in the cost of hving, because I should say, ' You are 
sensible men, you will do what everybody else would do in 
similar circumstances — ^you wiU draw a balance, you will not 
mind paying more if you get more in proportion.' In my 
view the cost of living is not the most important thing for 
the working man to consider. What he has to consider as 
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most important to him is the price which he gets for hia 
labour. 

But, gentlemen, do not be deceived ; it so happens that aU 
that I want for the purposes of this crusade does not in- 
volve a farthing's increased cost of living to any working 
man. AU that it requires is a scientific, a reasonable trans- 
position of taxation. A Government has to take out of the 
pockets even of the poorest of working men a certain amount 
of money. I am not going to increase that amount, but 
it is possible that I may take it out of one pocket rather 
than out of the other. He has to bear the burden in any 
case ; I may put it on his right shoulder instead of on his 
left. That is the whole of the change which I propose in the 
taxation of this country. And if as a result more should be 
obtained by the changes that I propose than is required for 
present expenditure, the natural consequence would be 
that it would go back in a stream to the working men, and 
to others from whom it has been taken, in a reduction of 
taxation upon some other article. 

That is not the only argument which I have to meet. My 
opponents are many, and their arguments differ. I will do 
them this justice — ^that among them there are men who try 
to conduct this controversy in a fair spirit, who recognise 
that aU this talk about the big loaf and the little loaf and of 
going back to the hungry 'forties is a fraud and an imposture. 
In the hungry 'forties, although I do not think men were 
hungry because of the price of food, but were hungry then, 
as they are hungry now, from the lack of sufficient employ- 
ment—in the hungry 'forties the duty on com was 20s. a 
quarter. What do I propose ? A duty of 2s. My honest 
critics, at aU events, admit that a tax of 2s. a quarter is so 
trifling that it probably would not be perceived ; that it 
is almost certain, as in the case of the Is. duty that we ex- 
perienced the other year, that the whole charge would be 
paid by the foreigner as a toU for entering the great British 
market, the best in the world. But then, my critics say, 
and I believe they are honestly afraid, that although 2s. 
would do no harm, yet it would be only the beginning, and 
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that if you accepted 2s. you would be forced to accept 5s., 
10s., 20s., or anything you like. Who is to force you ? Who 
has the power in this country at the present time ? You 
can do what you like, I hope, always within reason. You 
can reject the policy I put before you in your own interests. 
Yours be the consequences. You can reject it or accept it. 
If you accept it, and find it does not succeed, you can 
reverse it. There is no power in this cpuntry to prevent it. 
You can reverse it or amend it. The whole thing is in your 
hands. Yours is the power, yours is the responsibility. My 
duty ceases when I have put before you what I have made 
some sacrifice in order to promote. 

Do not mistake. I am not aUuding to any sacrifice of 
personal advantage. I mean the sacrifice of congenial em- 
ployment, and of the hope that I was doing something to 
introduce a great policy which would conduce to the great- 
ness of the Empire and the prosperity of this country. But 
I have sacrificed the power and influence which office gives 
in order to be able to put before you this question of fiscal 
reform free and untrammelled by any party connection. I 
say that I have done my duty ; it is for you to do yours. 
What will you do ? I have been in politics thirty years and 
more. I suppose I am now coming towards the latter end of 
my political work. But during all that time I defy my 
worst enemy to say that I have not trusted in the people who 
have made me what I am, my own people in Birmingham, 
the people to whom I owe everything, the people who know 
me best, and to whom, therefore, I also have a special re- 
sponsibility. And this is what I have learned — that the 
working people of this country are, perhaps, a little slow 
in taking in new ideas ; that it is difficult to make them 
understand the complicated details of a great question ; that 
when they find the figures of one man contradicted by the 
figures of another, they are hardly capable of acting as judges 
between them. But I have learned also that when a great 
principle is put before the working men of Great Britain 
they have never in my experience been wrong. They may 
have delayed their decision, but sooner or later they have 
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accepted the principle which is most just and, therefore, at 
the same time the most wise. I ask you what you are going 
to do, and I shall wait and see. Meanwhile, excuse me if I 
continue to have confidence in the patriotism and in the 
good sense of my feUow-countrymen. 

I told you there were two issues. I am coming to the 
second. What are to be our future relations with the 
British colonies across the sea ? I do not conceal from you 
that it is on this side of the question that I feel most deeply, 
because I believe it is most urgent. You can postpone fiscal 
reform, and perhaps you will still be able to carry it out when 
it becomes apparent to you that it is necessary. But at this 
moment you have an opportunity in your relations with 
your colonies which may not come again ; and if you do not 
grasp it now, believe me, you wiU be held responsible when 
the sceptre of our dominion has passed from our hands ; 
you wiU be held responsible by your descendants in that 
you were too feeble, too selfish, to maintain your grasp of 
the great inheritance which your ancestors have left to you. 
Now this question of the colonies is also a new question in 
the sense that it cannot be treated on the principle which 
prevailed in Cobden's day. Sixty years ago the colonies 
were in their infancy. They were distant, so distant that 
they were almost out of mind ; and with statesmen of that 
day there prevailed a tone of indifference, if not worse, and 
the majority of them appeared to be more anxious to get 
rid of the colonies amicably than to establish any kind of 
unity. The idea that all these great populations of our blood 
should ever combine in one great Empire with one mind 
in order to protect common interests, and defend them 
against a common foe — such an idea would have been 
laughed at as absolutely impracticable. Now, am I wrong in 
saying that the great majority of the people of this land have 
no dearer wish than to bring all men of British race into one 
great and organised union ? In these later years it has 
been brought home to us, I hope, that great as we are, rich 
as we are told we are, we are not great enough, not rich 
enough, to bear on our own shoulders alone the whole burden 
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of tliis mighty fabric of Empire which we and our predeces- 
sors have created. Yet we know that if anything happened 
to destroy it, all the glory which attaches to our history, 
the continuance of the great traditions on which we live and 
breathe, our influence in the councils of the world — all would 
disappear with the Empire to which we belong. 

Now, that Empire is supported at the present time by ties 
of sentiment alone. Is it not conceivable that, if a crisis 
came under the existing circumstances of the world, with 
new empires that have sprung into existence, new powers 
that have to be considered — ^is it not conceivable that the 
tie of sentiment alone would not be sufficient in that time of 
crisis to meet the new contingencies which would arise ? 
It is not a question of loyalty. Colonists are as loyal to 
us — sometimes I think they are more loyal — than we are to 
them. In all quarters of the globe, in different climates and 
conditions, they have been brought face to face with this 
great problem. They have considered it from their own 
point of view as well as from ours. They have read history. 
They have more imagination than we, I am afraid, frequently 
possess. They have recognised that, while the union as it 
has existed for the past fifty years may be sufficient in the 
infancy of the colonies, and especially if the whole object 
of such a union is to prepare for separation, it is altogether 
insufficient now they are growing to manhood, now that 
in the life of some of those now living we may expect to see 
them equalling our population. It is quite insufficient, if 
Britons throughout the world are to rise to the splendid 
conception of a united family of kindred states. 

It is not loyalty which is wanted, it is organisation. It is 
necessary for the existence of an Empire such as ours that 
its several parts should go forward, each, indeed, fulfilling 
its own independent position, but at the same time able to 
count upon mutual support whenever interests which in 
their nature are mutual are threatened by any foe. If 
that cannot be secured, what foUows ? Then each of these 
States, without regard to the others, must fend for itself — 
must make its own preparation and its own defence. In 
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such a case, is it not certain that not only will it offer more 
temptation for attack, either in commercial warfare, or in 
some other kind of warfare, but that it will be much less 
able to meet attack than if aU these states stood together ? 

I say we want a constructive policy. During my long 
stay at the Colonial Office I had more opportunities than 
most men to meet and consult with the most distinguished 
of oiu^ colonial statesmen ; and, needless to say, this matter 
of closer union was the one which most interested us, which 
most absorbed our thoughts. I found very soon that these 
men agreed that aU progress must be gradual, and that the 
line of least resistance would be a commercial union on the 
basis of preference between ourselves and our kinsmen. 
They thought, as, indeed, I think, that a poUcy of that kind 
would strengthen every part of the Empire, and would be 
the fitting preface for further progress in the same direction. 
They showed their sincerity by offering to us a preference 
upon most of the articles which we desired to send to their 
country. They did it voluntarily ; they did it without ask- 
ing for any return ; and it is mean and contemptible and 
unworthy to say that what they are seeking is to gain at the 
expense of Great Britain some personal advantage for them- 
selves. If that had been their object it would have been 
wiser to keep back the preference which they have given, to 
keep it in their hands, and to say : ' If you will do some- 
thing in return, we will do this for you.' But, on the con- 
trary, they gave us all that their people would allow them to 
offer without asking anything in return. 

But then they did not stop there : they made us another 
offer. What was their offer ? I wiU give it, not in my words, 
but in the words of the Prime Minister of the Dominion of 
Canada, of Sir Wilfrid Laurier himself, whom, now, forsooth, 
the Free Importers are claiming as a supporter to their own 
selfish policy. Sir WUfrid said, speaking just before the 
recent election : ' My vindication of the preference policy 
was given not at Ottawa, or on Canadian soil, but in the heart 
of the Empire, in London, at the Colonial Conference, when 
I declared to the Empire that I and my colleagues of the 
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Government were ready to make a trade treaty. I said : 
We are ready to discuss with you articles on which we can 
give you a preference and articles on which you can give 
us a preference ; we are ready to make with you a treaty of 
trade.' That was the offer which Sir Wilfrid Laurier made 
to us, and which was confirmed to us by the Prime Ministers 
of other states ; and I thought then, as I think now, that we 
ought not to have lost a moment in accepting it. We should 
then have proceeded to arrange the details ; and it seems 
to me that for friends and brothers meeting in such a con- 
ference there would have been no difficulty whatever in 
arranging a treaty, which, like all bargains that are worth 
considering, would be beneficial to both sides, and not to one 
alone. 

Now, I warn you and the people of this country that, if you 
refuse, there are other nations not so pedantic as ours, who 
will be very ready to step into our places. Our opponents 
pretend to disbelieve that there was any offer of treaty, and 
they are quite certain that if there were an offer, it would be 
one which would be ruinous to this country, and which 
would be made in the hope of benefiting the colonies at our 
expense. How tmgracious, how unreasonable, how mis- 
chievous that Une of argument is I will not stop to consider ; 
but we want to satisfy as many as we can. We shall never 
satisfy the leaders of the Radical party, but we may satisfy 
a good number of their followers. Here is this doubt 
assiduously promulgated by those hostile to change. How 
can we remove it ? 

There is only one way. I said to the House of Commons 
last April : ' You will not take my word or the word of 
the Prime Ministers themselves. There is only one way 
to convince your unbeUef . Call a conference ; allow the 
colonists to speak for themselves ; then you will know 
whether they want Preference, and what they will offer in 
return.' 

Within the last few weeks an important change has taken 
place in the whole political situation. The Prime Minister 
has asked the people for a mandate to call this conference 
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with the colonies in order to discuss freely and openly, 
without any restriction, this subject of Preference, and any 
other subject which either the people of this country or the 
people of the colonies may have to bring up for consideration. 
You would think that an honest and straightforward Oppo- 
sition would have been placated by such a statement. We 
have no doubt of the result, but in ordet to meet the doubts 
of the Opposition, we have expressed ova wiUingness to put 
things to the test by calling a conference. We know that if 
the people of the colonies accept the invitation, it will show 
that they desire Preference. We shall know from the con- 
ference what they can give us, and what we can give them, 
and whether their offer is worth our attention. 

But what say our opponents ? They begin to scream 
louder than ever that this is intended as an insidious under- 
mining of the prosperity of this country. ' What ! ' they 
cry. ' Call a conference to discuss matters with your own 
colonies ! Why, that would be to break up the Empire. 
We have no objection,' they say, ' to a conference pro- 
vided that you exclude from its purview everything in 
which they are chiefly interested.' 

Here is this question of Preference, which is the offer of 
the colonists themselves. They offered to make a treaty. 
Here is the matter which has given rise to the whole dis- 
cussion. ' Have a conference by all means, but let that 
matter be excluded. Have a conference by aU means, but 
take care it is muzzled before it meets.' What a monstrous 
pretension ! I suppose that the Opposition would make — 
none more ready — a treaty of commerce or of anything else 
with France, with Germany, with the King of the Cannibal 
Islands, and they would not fear the consequences. But 
they dare not trust themselves in the same room with their 
own children lest they should come to blows. 

It would be the most amusing thing in pohtics but for 
possibilities which I do not like to contemplate. A few years 
ago you had a great statesman writing his serious opinion 
that, if Great Britain got into any trouble, there was no free 
colony that would raise a finger to help us or spend a penny 
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in defence of our interests. Yet only yesterday, when, 
indeed, there was one of those periodical crises in our fate, 
who was it — ^when all the rest of the world was looking on 
with eager hope for our defeat and disaster — ^who was it who 
supported us, in the first place, with the moral strength 
which is given by the sympathy of a great and an inde- 
pendent democracy ? Who was it who, not content with 
that alone, poured out their blood and spent their treasure ? 
And yet these men to whom we owe so much, these men 
who helped to make us what we are, and who mainly helped 
to create the Empire of which we are so proud — ^these men 
we are to treat as supphants for our grace, teUing them at 
the same time that we suspect their motives, that we know 
that, unless they get everything and give us nothing, only 
diA^sion and conflict can arise. That is not my idea of a 
true ImperiaUsm. The same people who make these dis- 
graceful suggestions wiU tell you in the next breath how 
loyal the colonies are. How long do you think they will 
remain loyal if their loyalty is reciprocated in such a spirit ? 
What is the result ? I suppose if our opponents could 
make a treaty with any of these foreign powers, the world 
itself would not be large enough to contain them ; they 
would swell so with pride and satisfaction. But they will 
drape themselves in sackcloth and ashes, and will moan 
away their hves in ' squahd bonds,' if we can make a 
treaty with our own kinsfolk, with our own best customers, 
... by which every man within the Empire shall have 
better treatment from his fellow-subjects than they gave 
to the foreigners, by which the manufacturer of the United 
Kingdom shall be placed at least on equal terms with 
his foreign competitor, and by which the British work- 
man shall be secured from what is now his urgent and most 
pressing danger — ^from being ousted from his legitimate 
employment by the unfair competition of underpaid labour. 
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TARIFF REFORM AND THE COTTON TRADE 

Pebston, January 11, 1905 

Your chairman has said — and I agree with every word he 
has said — ^that he wished this matter had been conducted 
entirely apart from party poUtics. I have done my best, 
I think I may truly say, to secure that resiilt. I am no 
longer a member of the Government. I do not suppose that 
anybody beUeves that I am anxious to undertake office again. 
I do not think it is probable that I shall do so, certainly not 
unless by so doing I can advance the great cause to which 
I have devoted the remainder of my strength and Ufe. 

Now I have an advantage on the present occasion which 
I have never had before during the course of this campaign. 
Hitherto whenever I have spoken anywhere, curiously 
enough, by some coincidence which I do not explain, a dis- 
tinguished member of the Opposition, or a distinguished 
member of that restricted but eminent body the Free Food 
League, has been sent down to answer me and to have the 
last word. To-night the situation is changed. Mr. Asquith 
has been before me, and it is my business to answer him. 
I am glad of the opportunity. . . . My difficulty with 
Mr. Asquith has always been this — ^that he approaches this 
question from a totally different standpoint. This is where 
the lawyer comes in. He approaches it from the stand- 
point of a lawyer. I approach it from the standpoint of a 
man of business. . . . The great profession to which he 
belongs is a profession of advocates. It is their duty — and 
it is their great glory that they have so admirably performed 
it — ^to speak from a brief, and to make the best case they 
can for their cHents, and it is not their duty to examine into 
the merits of the case. They have to do the best they can 
whether their client is guilty or innocent. 

I might give you an illustration of this at the beginning. 
What is the origin and the foundation of the proposals which 
I have ventured to lay before my countrymen and of the 
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arguments by which I have supported them ? There are two. 
In the first place, I have said that the broad experience of the 
last thirty years has shown that British trade is on a less 
secure basis than it was formerly. I have pointed out that 
the circumstances during the last thirty years have changed 
to our disadvantage, and I have argued from that that 
where circumstances change the theory of the system has 
changed Ukewise. Then, in the second place, I have said 
that what we call the Empire — ^which is not yet an Empire 
in the true sense of the word — ^must be strengthened and 
organised if we as a part of that Empire are to hold our 
heads high, as we have done in the past, and if we are to take 
a part not inferior to any in the progress of the world. And 
in order to secure that result my text has been the words 
of one of the greatest of our colonial statesmen, a man not 
interested in our pohtics, and speaking, therefore, with no 
reference to party considerations, one of the greatest of our 
colonial statesmen and a representative of our greatest 
colony — Sir Wilfrid Laurier, when he said, ' If we do not 
come closer together we must inevitably drift apart.' 

Now what is Mr. Asquith's answer ? Well, he goes to 
his brief. The first thing he finds there is, ' abuse the 
plaintiff's attorney.' He delights to describe myself and 
those who think with me as Protectionists. Now I don't 
care one farthing what he calls me, provided that you, the 
people of this country, understand what I am. When I 
began this campaign in Glasgow, and at Birmingham before 
that, I said I was not a Protectionist. I mean, of course, in 
the accepted sense of the word. A Protectionist is now 
understood to mean a person who wants to go back to the 
system which was in vogue before the begirming of our 
present free-trade poUcy. If that is to be a Protectionist, 
then I am justified in repudiating the term. I do not want 
to go back, but I want you to amend the system and reform 
the system in proportion as the circumstances which made 
the system possible have since changed. 

. . . From the beginning, the first object of this move- 
ment in my mind, as far as it concerned domestic conditions. 
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was to secure more employment at fair wages for the work- 
ing men of this country. That is the only thing for which 
it is worth while to labour ; and in support of that I can 
quote more than one authority. I remember a statement 
of one of the older economists. I think it was the late Mr. 
Thorold Rogers, who was considered a very extreme Radical. 
He said the true test of the prosperity of the country — ^I am 
not quoting his exact words — is not whether a country is 
growing richer or poorer, but what is its product in men, and 
the number and proportion of its population which it can 
keep in comfort and happiness, and for which it can find 
remunerative employment. 

I have quoted a Radical. I want to quote a Conservative 
as well. I think that the name I am going to mention must 
be familiar to you, and that Mr. Ecroyd still has many 
friends in Lancashire. He was ahead of aU of us. I confess 
I differed from him ehtirely at the time he put forward his 
proposals ; I wiU not say even now — ^you can hardly ask me 
to confess it — that he was not a Httle premature ; but that 
he was on the right lines I have no doubt whatever, and the 
prophecies which he made had a much greater success than 
those of other and more pretentious prophets. But what 
he said was that cheap foreign food wiU avail our people 
nothing unless it can be obtained in exchange for the fruits 
of their own industry, for the workmen whose forges and 
looms are brought to a stand by hostile tariffs may yet starve 
in the midst of unprecedented abundance. If Sir Henry 
CampbeU-Bannerman ^ is an authority, there are thirteen 
million people in this country who can say that Mr. Ecroyd's 
predictions have come true. 

I have said that the exports of last year were a record ; the 
increase in those exports has already been shown to be 
chiefly due to the rise in the price of certain raw material, and 
especially of cotton. Cotton has cost so much more to grow 
that it has been put at a higher price — ^has cost so much 
more to buy. Exports that woiid have been worth so 

' i.e. in stating that thirteen million people in this country were 
perpetually on the verge of starvation. 
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many millions are worth so many more millions in proportion 
to the additional cost. Yes, but has that found you any 
more employment if you have made exactly the same 
amount of cotton goods or cotton yarn ? Have you been 
benefited by the fact that owing to the rise in the raw 
material the price of cotton has gone up and exports of 
cotton have apparently increased in value, although they 
have not increased in volume ? No, you derive no 
advantage whatever from that rise in price and that in- 
crease in the exports. You have positively suffered by 
it, because you have been during the season, when the 
high prices ruled, on short time, and you have done less 
business, and in every way the whole thing has acted to 
your disadvantage. 

But there is one point in connection with this which I 
would like to impress upon you. During the time that 
cotton has been so high you have been on short time, you 
have consumed much less cotton, but during aU the short 
time the protected States have consumed more cotton. 
How do you account for that ? I have been asked a great 
number of questions ; it is time, perhaps, that I asked some 
in my turn. How is it that those protected States, who by 
every argument that the Free Importers use ought to be 
ruined, have been doing more work than you in these late 
hard times ? 

But, now, has the increase in our exports — this is another 
important question — ^been greater or less in proportion than 
the increase in other countries ? Here is another oppor- 
tunity for contradiction. I say it is less. Now, if that is 
so, even a bona fide increase in oiu: trade would not be 
satisfactory. If we are to hold our comparative position 
we must have as large a share of the increase in the trade of 
the world as any other country. If we are merely holding 
our own, that means that we are being passed. The effect 
of that I need not dwell upon. Now it is necessary that we 
should analyse these exports very closely. I have pointed 
out that Mr. Asquith is misled because he does not analyse 
the exports. We ought to know something of their char- 
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acter and something of their direction, that is, of the places 
to which they are going. 

Now I go back to Mr. Cobden's theory. I have a great 
respect for Mr. Cobden, who was a man of business, who was 
absolutely sincere, who propounded a policy with great 
courage and patience, which he carried at last to a successful 
conclusion, and most of whose statements in regard to his 
policy proved to be true for a period of something Uke thirty 
years. Since that time circumstances have entirely changed, 
and if Mr. Cobden were still aUve I cannot help thinking 
that as a man of business he would have changed his policy 
also. But, at aU events, Mr. Cobden had a distinct idea of 
what the result of his free trade policy would be. He 
thought that our country would exchange with every other 
country the goods which they were most fitted to produce. 
He thought that this country, which, in his opinion, was 
most fitted to produce manufactures, would exchange manu- 
factures with all the rest of the world for raw material. 
That turned out true for a long while. At that time all the 
foreigners were at a disadvantage in comparison with us. 
We had a special position, we had a practical monopoly, and 
we did exchange our cotton for raw material with aU those 
countries. But now how does it stand ? At the present 
moment these protected foreigners — ^who ought to have been 
ruined long ago, because they have adopted those pernicious 
principles which I am urging upon your attention — are send- 
ing more and more of their manufactmred goods to us, and 
we are sending less and less of our manufactured goods to 
them. 

Now this kind of exchange is not satisfactory. It brings 
me to another fallacy of Mr. Asquith's. He told you at 
Preston what was true — ^that every pound of import was 
balanced by a pound of export. That must be true ; but let 
us look into it a little closer. By what kind of export is 
the import balanced ? The real test is this — if we import 
something which is equivalent to a poimd of labour, a pound 
of wages — ^when we come to export, do we export the equiva- 
lent of a pound- of wages ? I hope the working men who are 
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here, who have honoured me by their presence, will under- 
stand the importance of this. To exchange a pound of 
import for a pound of export is aU right for the capitaHst, 
for the manufacturer, for those more fortunate classes in the 
community whom I am accused of desiring to make richer ; 
but it is a very bad thing for the working man — ^if he does 
not get an equivalent in the shape of labour for every pound 
that comes into this country, then he is a loser by every 
pound. 

It is so important that you wiU excuse me if I dwell upon 
it. Take an illustration. Suppose the foreigner sends us a 
motor-car worth £200. There may be only £100 worth of 
foreign labour, which, as far as it goes, takes out of the 
mouths of our workmen the bread that £100 of wages would 
give them. But if in return for the motor-car we send to 
this foreigner £200 worth of finished cotton, very likely there 
is £100 worth of labour there also. It is a fair exchange. 
That is free trade, that is the real free trade. We have 
no objection to an exchange of that kind ; the more of it we 
can gain the better we shall be pleased ; we look upon 
imports of that kind with the same generous appreciation 
which Mr. Asquith shows for imports of a totally different 
kind. 

For what is the fact ? The motor-car is not paid for by 
cotton, or by other manufactured goods, or, at all events, 
only a portion of it. In order to prove that there is one 
pound of exports for one of imports Mr. Asquith has to go 
to invisible exports. Well, there are a good many people 
quite as clever probably as I am who are considerably 
mystified at this. This is how I understand it. These in- 
visible exports consist of two things. In the first place, 
freight, shipping freight export and import, and com- 
mission of merchants ; and, in the second place, the receipts 
of our investments abroad. Very well, the British workman 
has lost £100 worth of labour by that motor-car. In return 
he is getting something in the shape of the labour on the 
manufactiu:ed exports, which help to pay for the car. But 
a large part of the cost is paid by invisible exports. What 
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does the British workman get out of them ? He gets very 
little. The wages in. the shipping trade are, I am sorry to 
say, a small and diminishing quantity — wages paid, that is, 
to British seamen — ^and as for the returns from investments, 
there is no labour in them at all ; and accordingly, the motor- 
car is paid for half in visible and half in invisible exports, 
the workman loses nearly half the amount he would have 
received in wages if this car had been made in England. 
It is perfectly right for the capitalist, perfectly right for the 
banker, perfectly right for the commission agent, and per- 
fectly right for the man who lives on his income which his 
father before him, perhaps, had made abroad ; but it is a 
very bad thing for the workmen of this country. It perhaps 
accounts for the fact that, while we are so rich, while the 
income-tax is going up every day, there is more and more 
unemployment and thirteen millions of people are on the 
verge of hunger. 

Now, I have given, I hope, Mr. Asquith something to 
think about. I could put to him, not merely one question, 
but a whole catechism upon this point alone. Anyway, this 
is the result. Our export of manufactures, which provides 
the greatest employment — ^it does provide emplojonent, and 
it is not like invisible exports — during the last thirty years, 
has shown a continuous tendency to decrease in the case of 
the foreign protected countries. Wherever the foreigner 
has raised a tariff, our visible exports of manufactures to 
them have gone down continuously. That is the first thing 
I want you to keep in your minds. 

On the other hand, those foreign countries — do not forget 
that they ought to have been ruined ! — ^those foreign pro- 
tected countries have during the same period of thirty years 
continuously — ^perhaps with shght fluctuations but still 
continuously — sent us more and more manufactures. The 
British labour which has gone to those protected countries 
has become less. The foreign labour which has been ex- 
ported to this country has become more. How much longer 
can you go on if that sort of thing is to continue ? 

If it continues, you must as a matter of course lose aU your 
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trade to these protected foreign countries, and on the other 
hand they will take more and more employment out of your 
hands. It is a double process. You send less, they send 
more. You are losing both ways, and I ask for a remedy. 
How is this to be prevented 1 You are not ruined at 
present. A great number of people have been ruined, but 
to those who are ruined we are like the Pharisee — we pass 
them by on the other side. And again I say, what is the 
remedy ? 

Mr. Asquith gave you the other night the example of 
Switzerland. I think his cUents were wrong in suggesting 
he should take such an illustration as that ; but at all 
events I am thankful to him for it. Switzerland is a very 
pretty illustration of what I have been telling you. It is 
an extraordinarily active, energetic country ; the amount 
of its trade is very large in proportion to its population. 
How does it stand with regard to us and to other countries ? 

Switzerland takes from us one-third of what she sells to 
us. She sends us three motor-cars for one that we send to 
her. That does not seem a very profitable bargain for us. 
What does she do with other countries ? All these things are 
comparative. When you come to Germany you find that 
Gtermany sells to Switzerland twice as much as she buys. 
So the case is quite different. Switzerland sends one motor- 
car and has to buy two in return. I prefer the position of 
Germany. In the case of France, the same thing. France 
also sends nearly twice as much to Switzerland as she buys 
from Switzerland. And if you come to the actual figures of 
trade, you will find we in Great Britain send to Switzerland 
£2,250,000 worth, France sends £9,000,000, that is, four 
times as much, Germany sends £14,250,000, that is to say, 
more than six times as much as we do. WiU you keep that 
in your minds ? Remember, France and Germany are pro- 
tected countries. How does it come about that these 
countries are able to do so much better than we are ? 

Instead of the protected countries being in a worse position 
than we are, they seem in aU these respects to be in a much 
better position. Mr. Asquith's remedy really is difficult to 
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consider seriously. What did he teU you 1 He said that, 
in order to gain your proper proportion of the trade in 
Switzerland you were to invoice your goods in francs, and 
we should send out 4500 travellers to meet the German 
competitor. Let him tell that to your Chamber of Com- 
merce. Let him ask either merchants or manufacturers. 
I think they wiU teU him that there may be alterations 
advantageously made in this system of business, but I do 
not think a solitary individual would approve the proposal 
to send 4500 travellers to compete with the Germans, who 
do already nearly seven times more than we do. It is per- 
fectly clear that a suggestion of that kind cannot come from 
a man of business. It is no remedy at aU agaiast prohibitive 
tariffs. You can have as many travellers as you like, but 
if your goods are much dearer than those of our competitors, 
they wiU not do much good for you. It is not a remedy 
against preferential conditions. It so happens that the Swiss 
give advantages to neighbour nations, to Germany, France, 
and to Austria, which they have hitherto refused to extend 
freely to us. 

But what is the remedy ? I say again I happen to have 
been in correspondence, personal or in writing, with a good 
number of Swiss manufacturers and gentlemen employed 
in that trade, and I have found a singular unanimity in their 
opinions. One gentleman, for instance, who employs a 
very large number of work-people, said to me, ' If your pro- 
posals are going to be carried, and if you want free trade 
with Switzerland, we cannot get on without your market.' 
Another gentleman said, ' You complain of this preferential 
treatment, and that you can get no redress. Why do not 
you put 10 per cent, upon Swiss watches ? You will not 
have any cause to complain then.' The third gentleman, 
taking a different line, said, ' If your proposals succeed, I 
have made up my mind what I am going to do. I am going 
to transfer my factory to England.' Well, I am bound to 
confess if he does that it might not be much advantage to 
the manufacturers here, but it is a distinct advantage to the 
working men, because here he will employ English working 
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men instead of Swiss. Now, that is the poUcy of retaliation. 
That is the policy which Mr. Asquith told you was impossible 
and injurious. I prefer an ounce of fact to any number of 
tons of theory, even when the theory comes from the Cobden 
Qub, and when it is supported by so great an advocate as 
Mr. Asquith. If, gentlemen, you want to increase your 
trade you must compel it. You wiU not get this increase 
because of your good looks. You wiU not get it because you 
are so popular on the Continent that they will make sacrifices 
for you. You will get it only because you are strongest. 
And the issue depends entirely on whether you are ready to 
use your strehgth. 

Mr. Asquith very naturally and very properly has given 
a good deal of time to the consideration of the position of 
the cotton trade. Personally, I rather regret having to 
devote so much time to the question of what the advantage 
would be to a particular trade. I have been asked by letter 
and in person to explain exactly how it is going to affect the 
most extraordinary industries. I have been asked to say 
how it is going to affect tin-wire goods ; but perhaps the 
most interesting of all was when I received a most serious 
request that I wotild tell the writer how the costermonger 
of the East End would be affected. It is very natural ; but 
I admit I would much rather treat the whole question as it 
affects the country, and then I would leave it to the people 
who are experts in each locality to explain to their people in 
what way they would be affected. It is impossible to prove 
with absolute certainty what would happen to the trades of 
this country in hypothetical cases. The operations of trade 
are too compUcated for anything of the sort. What I can 
do is to say what the general result must be of a change 
over the whole country. 

But I admit that cotton is really an exceptional case. It 
is not merely that it is the greatest of our industries except 
agricultural, but it is also that the circumstances of the 
cotton trade are exceptional. I do not think there is any 
other large trade of which the same thing can be said. If 
you look on the trade of the country generally, you will find, 
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as Mr. Asquith told you, that the home trade is probably four 
or five times as large and important as the foreign oversea 
trade. Exactly the reverse is the case with cotton. In 
cotton the home trade is only one-fourth, or about that pro- 
portion of the foreign trade. What follows in that case ? 
It is that in your trade the principal thing you have to look 
to is the foreign trade. You depend upon the foreign trade ; 
and if anything happens to the foreign trade, no advantage 
you can expect in the home trade wiU bring about the 
balance. That, I think, is accepted by our opponents ; and 
it is equally clear to me. You have, in looking to the future, 
to see that your foreign trade not merely remains on its 
present basis, but that it continues to increase in proportion 
to the increase of your population. If that does not happen, 
you must know that you are only preparing misery and 
suffering for your descendants. The first question I want 
to ask you is — have you satisfied yourselves that the con- 
ditions of the cotton trade are satisfactory ? Are they 
good now, and are they favourable for the future ? 

Now, again, I refer to Mr. Cobden. Mr. Cobden's doctrine, 
as you remember, was that you had a special aptitude. You 
had a climate which was favourable for the manufacture. 
You had exceptional skiU ; you had the best machinery ; 
and you had any amount of capital. But now can you say 
the same thing ? Who are your competitors ? You have 
the Southern States of America, you have Japan, you have 
all the protected States, you have China and India, both of 
which are producing to a certain extent for themselves. 
Now in some of these cases, in the protected States, for 
instance, they have the same machinery, the same skiU, and 
they have a sufficient amount of capital ; and you in Lanca- 
shire during the last thirty years have been educating them 
with the teaching which they require, and helping them with 
the skiU, with the machinery, and in some cases with the 
capital ; and now, therefore, they are, as their trade shows, 
on an equality with you. When you come to Japan and the 
Southern States of America, there you will have to deal with 
labour cheaper than you have hitherto encountered. The 
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Southern States have a negro popialation, and Japan, as we 
know, an industrious, educated, and thrifty population, 
which combines the greatest possible technical skill with 
the highest power of scientific inventions. These are your 
competitors for the future, even if everything had been all 
right up to the present time. I admit that, if I were inter- 
ested in the cotton trade directly, I should feel some cause 
for anxiety. But it is not only the future — ^what about 
the past ? 

I have some figures here which are very significant and 
suggestive. In the ten years 1876 to 1885 — ^you see I have 
taken a sufficient period to avoid all Mr. Asquith's criticisms 
as to my selection — ^the proportion of the world's supply of 
cotton which was consumed by Great Britain was 41 per 
cent. The Continent took 35| per cent. ; the United 
States took 23J per cent. Great Britain was easily first in 
the race. In the second period — 1886 to 1895, also ten 
years — Great Britain had fallen to 35| per cent. ; the 
Continent had risen to 39 per cent. ; the United States of 
America had risen to 25| per cent. ; and now Great Britain 
was second. But when you come to the last period of eight 
years, 1896 to 1903^ — ^that is the last period for which we 
have any record — Great Britain has again faUen to 28| per 
cent. ; the Continent has again risen to 41| per cent. ; the 
United States has risen to 30 per cent. ; so that Great 
Britain is third where she was first. Is that satisfactory ? 
That is the only admission I wish at present. Then I go to 
some other figures. I got the census returns from the official 
book. In 1901 — ^that is the last in which the census was 
taken — ^the total number of persons employed in the cotton 
trade was 546,000, against 565,000 at the previous census. 
That shows a diminution of 19,000 people employed, whereas, 
according to population, they ought to have been increased. 
Is that satisfactory ? 

Now I come to the statements which were contradicted. 
I am not going to quote the figures, they are too complicated, 
too long ; but I will give them to Mr. Asquith with the 
greatest pleasure if he wishes to see them. What has 

VOL. II. T 
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happened during the last few years with regard to the cotton 
trade ? From 1892 to 1903, the export of cotton piece goods 
from the United Kingdom to aU markets has been practically 
stationary. There have been fluctuations, but practically 
it has not increased. The exports of cotton yam have very 
considerably diminished. Is that satisfactory ? Is it satis- 
factory to know that our trade was diminished in one of its 
important features and remains stationary over a period 
of years in the other 1 

But then, while you have been stationary, what have your 
competitors been doing ? They have not remained station- 
ary. We cannot expect more than our fair proportion, but 
we have not had our fair proportion. In the time of which 
I have spoken, while the trade of the world has enormously 
increased, and while our trade has been practically stationary, 
Germany, Austria, France, the United States — the 'principal 
protected countries,' as defined in the official returns of the 
Board of Trade — ^have increased their export trade more 
than 50 per cent., and it now amounts to £35,000,000. 
Mr. Asquith teUs you that your trade is still larger than 
theirs. Yes ; but go back a few years and see the rate at 
which they are catching you up. How long do you think 
your trade wiU be stiU greater than theirs ? Theirs has 
already increased so greatly. There is another point about 
these figures. This enormous increase extends to every class 
of market. It extends to the neutral markets — ^including 
China, the British colonies and possessions, including India ; 
it even extends to the United Kingdom. Every one of those 
protected countries is increasing its trade much more rapidly 
than you are. Mr. Asquith asserted when he was here that 
Protection, as he caUs it, would be fatal to your trade in 
neutral markets. Yes ! but I have shown you that in 
other countries, where Protection is very much greater 
than anything I have ever suggested, trade has not de- 
creased, but increased in a much greater proportion than 
yours. 

Mr. Asquith's statement is pure theory. I say the facts 
show that he is mistaken. Things do not happen as he says 
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they will happen, and as, no doubt, he thinks they ought to 
happen. 

I come back to what I said. Your proportion of the 
world's trade is rapidly diminishing, your hold on neutral 
markets is threatened, not only by new competitors. That 
would be a different thing altogether. If Japan comes in 
and takes China from you, that raises a different argument 
altogether. But your trade is being taken from you in these 
neutral markets by your foreign protected competitors. 
Well, I agree with those who answered my inquiries just now, 
that this is an unsatisfactory position. 

The question I ask Mr. Asquith is. What is his remedy ? 
He talked about striking out in new paths. I have read all 
his speeches, and I cannot find in any one of them, least of 
all in the speech he delivered to you, anything in the shape 
of a new path that it would be worth the while of any 
sensible man to follow. Of course, he talked about the 
necessity of technical education and greater technical skill. 
Does he mean to say that the people of Lancashire have less 
skill at the present time than their competitors ? No ; in 
my opinion, though their competitors may run them very 
closely, and some of them may be as good, no one has yet 
surpassed them. Then he talked of increased sources of 
supply. Yes, there are many reasons why you should wish 
for increased sources of supply, and I will tell you that one 
result of my poUcy would be that you would enormously 
stimulate those sources. But an increase in these sources of 
supply would be just as important for your competitors as 
it wotild be for yourselves. If cotton is cheap here, it will 
also be cheap in Germany ; and you would have no special 
advantage there. Then he spoke of a reduction of freights, 
but you cannot expect shipowners to take less than what 
they consider a fair price. He cannot give them a bounty, 
because that would be cutting at the very roots of Free 
Trade. There is only one way in which you can get a re- 
duction in freight, and that, again, is mine. You may in- 
crease your trade in your colonies. If you so arrange 
matters that for every cargo of cotton that comes from 
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them here, or even from the United States here, an equal 
cargo goes back to the country from which the cargo comes, 
then you wiU have in the future two cargoes where you 
now have one, and the freight can easily be reduced in 
proportion. 

Then Mr. Asquith let fall an observation to which I call 
yourparticular attention, and which I thought a very ominous 
one. He said one of the necessities of your prosperity was 
cheap labour. I wonder whether you noticed it. He ex- 
plained it. He seemed at once to have seen that a state- 
ment of that kind might give rise to trouble, and, accord- 
ingly, he explained that he did not mean low wages, but he 
meant cheap food and luxuries and comfort. Well, so do 
I ; but that is no explanation at aU of his allusion to cheap 
labour, unless he means that when he has given you cheap 
food and cheap luxuries and cheap comfort, that then you 
will consent to take a lower rate of wages. In that case I 
do not see where you will be benefited, for, if you are going 
to lose on your wage all you gain on your food, it seems to 
me, according to the laws of arithmetic, you will be much 
where you were when you began. 

I have said this is an ominous allusion. Remember, it is 
pure Cobdenism. My late colleague and friend Mr. Bright 
wrote a letter, which I remember weU, to an American 
manufactiu"er. In that he attacked Protection with his 
usual vigour, but he said in his letter to this manufacturer 
that he warned him that if he had Protection he would have 
to pay higher wages. That is perfectly true, and it has 
proved to be true ; but is the converse true ? If you do not 
have Protection, are you to have lower wages ? Because 
that is what Mr. Asquith's remark undoubtedly pointed to. 
You have been fiUed up with figures on the subject. I could 
produce figures, if necessary, on the other side. I must 
content myself to-night with an assertion. I assert that in 
all the protected countries wages have gone up in a higher 
proportion than wages in this country. 

You will see at once that there can be no remedy at aU for 
the state of things I have described to you in such proposals 
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as those of Mr. Asquith. You will not save yourselves by 
increasing sources of supply, by a reduction in freights, or 
even by cheap labour. What are my remedies ? They are 
very simple. I propose to increase your trade with the 
foreign protected countries by securing a revision of their 
tariffs. As long as their tariffs are what they are, you cannot 
largely increase your trade to them. But I beheve, with the 
Swiss manufacturer and other foreign manufacturers who 
have discussed this matter with me, that the result of saying 
to the Governments of those foreign countries, ' If you con- 
tinue your exclusive and prohibitive tariffs we will pay you 
in your own coin,' wiU at once be a considerable amendment. 

My remedy will also prevent dumping. Dumping, Mr. 
Asquith says, is a nightmare. Dumping, he even goes so 
far as to say, is a blessing in disguise. It is so much dis- 
guised that I cannot recognise the blessing. At the present 
moment in the cotton trade you have not got much dumping. 
Do not be foolish enough to believe that because your time 
has not come yet it wiU not come. There is some dumping, 
but I believe it is almost entirely confined to some of the 
finished goods. Although there is not much dumping in the 
home trade, there is a good deal of dumping in the neutral 
markets. If my proposals are adopted, we shall put it out 
of the power of these foreign manufacturers to carry out a 
system which, in my opinion, is the most insidious, the most 
successful, the most dangerous invention for destroying a 
competitor that the world has yet seen. 

Then, gentlemen, I propose by a reasonable preference to 
obtain from the colonies equivalent concessions by which 
the market of the colonies wiLL be secured, at all events in a 
large proportion, to you. And if you think at the present 
time the market of the colonies is small by the side of other 
markets, remember that we are only at the beginning of the 
growth of the Empire. Within the last few years we have 
seen the extraordinary start which our greatest colonies have 
taken. It may be that within the lifetime of people here 
present to-night you will see their population multiplied five, 
or even tenfold. You have the greatest and the most 
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quickly growing market in the world. Secure it by bonds of 
steel, by bonds that are both of sentiment and of interest. 
Secure that while you can, or you or your descendants will 
regret your indecision for ever after. 



PREFERENCE, THE TRUE IMPERIAL POLICY 

GAiNSBOBOTrGH, Febefaey 1, 1905 

I AM glad that I am not here on any party campaign, and I 
do not think that even my worst enemy — ^if I have such a 
person — would accuse me of seeking any party or personal 
gain in the great controversy in which I have engaged. 
Believe me, if I wish anything now, it is that I might find 
the words to impress upon this great meeting of men of 
all parties my intense conviction of the importance of the 
subject we are met to discuss. 

I look back to my own political career, extending over 
thirty years, and I can see that from first to last two objects 
have presented themselves to my mind as the most important 
that can or could be dealt with by any statesman of any 
party. The first of these objects is the consideration of 
.what is, called the condition of the people ; I mean to say 
the consideration of aU the legislation,, or suggestions, or 
changes, that may be made in order to improve the con- 
dition of the people, to elevate their lives, to give them, and 
especially the poorest of them, a better chance in the com- 
petition which is always going on. And, in the second place, 
what has most interested me has been a consideration of the 
future of the country, of the future of the Empire of which 
the coimtry forms a part. 

We aU have our lives given to us no doubt for a good 
purpose ; but the life of the individual, what is that to the 
life of the nation ? Every one of us is bound by the highest 
of responsibilities to think, not only of himself, but also of 
his descendants, of his country, the life of which may be pro- 
longed for generations after he has ceased to be in existence. 
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Now this question about which I am going to speak to you 
is closely connected with both these objects. We are agreed 
— ^by we, I mean my opponents and myself — ^that this 
subject, whether my views about it are right or are wrong, 
touches every man, woman, and child in the kingdom ; that 
it affects your famihes ; that it will seriously influence your 
power to provide for them ; that it affects the general course 
of life of the whole of the population of this country. It 
affects the Empire. It affects the life of the Empire, and 
the existence of the Empire ; for that depends upon our 
ability in the next few years — in what is a mere nothing 
in the life of a nation — ^to dcArise a means by which this 
Empire, in which all of us feel the greatest pride, may be 
kept together in one united whole. 

Now what is this Empire of ours ? We are brought face 
to face with the greatest problem that has ever been pre- 
sented to a nation. It is a new problem. We have no 
particular experience to go by, but there has been thrown 
upon us, as I beUeve, in the providence of God, a responsi- 
biUty such as has never been placed upon any nation or 
any race before. We have to discover how to bring together 
in a great union of peace and affection territories vaster 
than have ever owned any common interest before. We 
have to unite varying races, varying interests, and different 
aspirations, and we have to make of them an organised 
whole. 

We aU talk of the British Empire. I think my country- 
men are only just beginning — ^they have not got very far — 
to appreciate what it is. It is not an empire. We use that 
word ; but it is not an empire in the sense in which other 
empires have existed on this globe. It is not an empire in 
the sense in which the German Empire now dominates a 
great portion of Europe. It is not a union in the sense 
in which there is union in the United States of America. 
It is not even a kingdom in the sense in which, let us say, 
Italy, with aU her varying races and interests, has been 
united for common purposes. It is a great potentiality, the 
greatest that was ever given to man. But for the moment 
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it is a loose bundle of sticks, bound together, indeed, by a 
thin tie of sentiment and sympathy, but a tie, after all, so 
slender that a rough blow might shatter it and dissolve it 
into its constituent elements. 

Let us go back for a moment into our past history. Let 
us consider how this Empire has been built up. How do 
we — ^we in these two small islands — come to have this 
gigantic heritage, and with it, remember, these gigantic 
responsibilities, which are unknown in the case of other 
nations 1 The British Empire — ^bear this always in mind 
— ^was acquired by sacrifice from first to last. It was won 
by sacrifice. It can only be maintained by sacrifice. Partly 
it is the result of conquest and of war, and of aU the suffer- 
ings that war brings ; partly the result of discovery, the 
work of pioneers, men of courage and resolution, the men of 
whom we are most proud in the couxse of our history who 
obtained in the name of England a position which was not 
disputed, but which involved them, at any rate, in the 
greatest of hardships. 

This Empire so acquired has been growing until it has 
become greater than anything that was ever known before. 
We talk of great empires, we talk of Rome and Constanti- 
nople in the past ; we talk of modem empires, of Russia, of 
the great confederation of the United States. They are 
nothing by comparison with the inheritance which has 
devolved upon us, and with which we have now to deal. I 
am not prepared to say that we have any right to be proud 
of all the steps that have been taken in the acquisition of this 
Empire. I would go further, and say that, in the first in- 
stance, although its acquisition was accompanied by deeds of 
heroism and self-sacrifice to which you wiU hardly find else- 
where any parallel, yet the main object was the selfish 
object of acquiring a territory in the sense of a possession, 
in the sense of an estate which was to be ours, and the 
revenues of which were to be more or less at our disposal. 
That was the early history of our Colonial Empire ; and that 
disappeared at a stroke. It disappeared absolutely and 
for ever when the Declaration of Independence was pro- 
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mulgated in America, and when what was then the greatest 
of our colonies repudiated altogether its political connection 
with the mother country. 

But mark what followed. The original conception of a 
Colonial Empire was a possession, something which gave us 
privileges but iavolved no corresponding duties. When 
that was destroyed, then we fell iato the opposite extreme. 
We could see no gain and direct advantage from these distant 
lands, and our statesmen, or many of the most distinguished 
of them, came to believe that it would be better to get rid 
of the responsibility. I think you may safely say that for 
fifty years — a period including, let me remind you, what is 
called the Eree Trade period — the object of the statesmen of 
this country was to reheve themselves of the biu-den, instead 
of endeavouring to meet a new situation with new methods 
and with higher aspirations. 

I said in a parenthesis that this period included what may 
be called the Eree Trade period. I am not going to dwell 
upon it now, but it is a fact which you should always bear 
in mind, that the party which worked for Free Trade was, 
on the whole, a cosmopolitan party, that is to say, a party 
whose patriotism is as wide as the world — ^not confined to 
their own coimtry, or even to their own Empire. For 
instance, you find Mr. Cobden — ^for whom I have always 
expressed the greatest respect ; I think him to have been in 
part mistaken, but I have never doubted his honesty, his 
sincerity, or his ability — ^you find Mr. Cobden, in the height 
of the agitation, explaining frankly, as he always did, that 
to him a Colonial Empire was not at all an object of ambition ; 
that he rejoiced in the federation of Canada, because he hoped 
that it would lead to the speedy independence of Canada ; 
that he detested our rule in India ; that he thought it almost 
a crime that we should make oiu'selves answerable for that 
great dependency. 

Now, I am not going to argue that question, because it 
has been settled long ago. As regards the position of the 
Empire, posterity has given judgment against Mr. Cobden. 
And I do not think you can find any one of responsibility — 
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be he Radical, be he Conservative, or be he Liberal Unionist 
— ^who would pretend to teU you that it would be a good thuig 
if the Empire fell away from us, if we were once more, as 
in old times, an isolated kingdom of comparatively small 
extent. 

If I refer to this at aU, it is because I believe that you wiU 
find that in the present controversy the question of what is 
called Little Englandism — ^which is not a term of reproach : 
it only means a particular view of policy — is also closely 
connected with the doctrine of free imports. What one is in 
the financial sphere the other is in the poHtioal sphere. If 
you want an Empire, if you want influence in the world, I 
think you will find that free imports are iuconsistent with 
them. But if you are one of those who hate the very name 
of Imperialism, as I think Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman said 
he did the other day, then I agree that you are consistent ; 
you are honest in sajdng that under those circumstances you 
see no reason for a change in our fiscal policy. The two go 
together, and it is part of my object to-night to show you in 
what way they are connected. 

Meanwhile, I only say that the policy of the middle of the 
last centmry, the policy of neglecting the colonies, of being 
apathetic with regard to them, of governing your arrange- 
ments with a view to getting rid of them — amicably, of 
course — ^is, in my opinion, a selfish poHcy, a short-sighted 
policy, and not the policy of the people of this country to- 
day. I believe that it has given place in these recent years 
to a higher conception of Imperial duty. I think the people 
of this country recognise now that they have somethiag to 
be proud of in the undoubted influence which is wielded by 
Great Britain in the affairs of the world, and which, though 
not universally, is generally used for the advantage of peace 
and civilisation. I think we recognise that that influence 
exists, that it is on the whole an iostrument for good, and 
that that instrument would vanish in oiu: hands, if we were 
no longer part of an empire, but only an isolated kingdom. 

But that is not all. It is not only these high arguments 
which I want to present to you, although it is to them, 
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believe me, that I attach the greatest importance, — it is 
through them that I hope to touch your hearts ; but I 
would also appeal to you on the ground of your material 
interests. Suppose that, owing to your apathy or inability 
to understand the colonies, your children abroad and your 
kinsmen across the seas, the gulf which at present is only a 
physical gulf of sea and distance, gradually became a moral 
gulf, and they fell away from you ; your ideals no longer 
their ideals, and they being no longer proud of our common 
history, but looking forward only to a history to be made by 
themselves. Suppose all these things took place — and they 
are not impossible — ^then I ask you. What would be the first 
result ? How would you feel it ? These no doubt are senti- 
mental considerations. You might harden your hearts and 
say. What matters it to us, provided we stDl have sufficient 
employment and sufficient wages ? 

But you would not have sufficient employment and 
sufficient wages. You would feel it directly. You would 
lose your best customers, you would lose what is called in 
business your best trade connections. Now, if by any 
chance you weaken the ties which hold your colonies and 
yourselves together, you have a very heavy loss to fear. 
You win lose your most promising market. You wiU lose 
a market which is quite different from a foreign market, 
because it is the market of your own people. You have the 
same wants, the same ideas, the same currency, the same 
measures. In every way it is easier to trade with your own 
kinsfolk than it is to trade with foreigners ; and therefore 
that is the most hopeful part of your trade. That is the 
trade which would be immediately and seriously interfered 
with if anything occurred to produce a coolness between 
our colonies and ourselves. 

What is the state of trade now ? At the present moment 
we are told that times are prosperous, and that the exports 
are records. That may be so ; but, meanwhile, the employ- 
ment of the people in industrial and agricultural pursuits 
is not keeping pace with the population. If you go back 
twenty or thirty years you find a larger proportion of thd 
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people in continuous and remunerative employment in our 
principal industries than there are to-day. Although it 
may be true that the country is getting richer, the number 
of the unemployed is getting greater. I shall return to that 
directly ; but that is not the only result. 

I have spoken to you about Empire. If I had as many 
hours to speak to you as I have half-hours, I would say 
something more about the effect of the Empire upon the 
whole character of the people. BeHeve me, we should not 
be the people we are, we should not have had the qualities 
which, after all, make the name of Britain respected through- 
out the world, if we had remained a mere kingdom, and we 
had not taken these great responsibilities. But the burden 
is great ; and it may be that the time is coming when we 
shall no longer be able to bear it alone. Have you thought 
of that ? Who is going to help you when the burden 
becomes too great 1 Do you think it wiU be these foreign 
countries whom you welcome to your markets with open 
arms ? Do you think that it is they who will help you in 
your time of stress ? 

I think it was twenty years ago that one of the most 
distinguished of our Liberal statesmen ventured — which is 
always a mistake' — ^upon a prophecy. He said that if in the 
futitte this country of ours were ever engaged in a great war 
in which the colonies were not directly and immediately 
concerned, they would not send one man to help us, and 
would not pay one penny towards the cost. Yes ; most 
prophets are false, and my friend, Mr. Morley, was no 
exception. What happened ? There came a time not long 
afterwards when we were in great stress, when we undertook 
a task, which, remember, was forced upon us, but upon the 
performance of which depended the existence of the Empire, 
the confidence of our feUow-subjects throughout the world. 
When we imdertook that task, and when every one turned 
aside from us, when the foreigners carped at our Ignorance 
and weakness, when they did not even hide their desire that 
we should be defeated, then the colonies, the relations, 
came to the front. Then we found that blood was thicker 
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than water. Then these men, so maligned, opened their 
purse to us. That was a small thing. But they gave us of 
their best to fight shoulder to shoulder with our own repre- 
sentatives. At a time when we stood the scorn of the civilised 
world, they came forward, and they came with no selfish 
and personal interest. They gave us their moral support 
because we were engaged in what they knew to be a just war. 

Now that war has been called a stupid war. Well, I do 
not imderstand the adjective. I do not understand how 
any patriotic EngUshman can come down after it has been 
fought, after it has been fought victoriously, when men have 
given their fives for it and endured aU the hardships it 
involved, and tell an audience Uke this that it was a stupid 
war ; that these fives were given in vain ; that these 
sacrifices were of no account. But to me the war was a 
just war. To me it showed that the old British spirit was 
not dead amongst us, that we could still look forward to 
maintain that headship of the British race which we have 
maintained so long, and which some people have said was 
weakening in our hands. Be that as it may, one thing it 
did. It gave us experience. It showed us a new vista. 
It made possible an organised union of all the different parts 
of the British Empire for common objects. 

Now, if you have foUowed me, you will see that the time 
is a critical and a creative time. I say that the position 
you have held hitherto cannot be permanently held unless 
you take your children into your counsels, and make the 
Empire theirs as well as yours. If that be done, then 
although it may be that the separate work of this kingdom 
may have ceased to be the guiding principle of the world, 
or of the oivifisation in which we have taken part, yet our 
destiny may be continued and fulfiUed in the British Empire, 
which wiU be sustained by the wilUng hands of all those who 
have contributed to make it. 

You see what it is I am tu-ging upon you. It falls upon 
you, the living generation, to maintain the Empire. Let 
us go a step further. The minds, not only of British states- 
men, but of colonial statesmen, were directed by the late 
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war to consider the circumstances of our mutual relations. 
They considered these circumstances, and they did not 
find them satisfactory. You have to take that into your 
serious consideration. All these statesmen, speaking from 
different parts of the globe, under different conditions, 
governing great communities, very varied in their character, 
they all turned their minds in the same direction. They 
said, in effect, ' We see as we never saw before the potenti- 
alities and the obligations of the British Empire. How 
can we maintain that Empire 1 ' They all came to the 
same conclusion. They said, ' It cannot be maintained on 
its present footing.' Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Prime Minister 
of Canada, said in a memorable speech, ' Either you must 
draw closer together, or you wiU inevitably drift apart.' 
The late Prime Minister of Australia, Mr. Deakin, said, 
' There is no intelligent man who can view the present 
relations between the mother country and her colonies 
without anxiety and alarm.' The same thing was said in 
South Africa by the present Prime Minister of the Cape, 
and, above all, by the late Mr. Rhodes, to whom no one 
will deny the character of a broad-minded EngUshman. 
Mr. Rhodes, writing not for popular information, but merely 
to his fellow Prime Ministers, at a time when he was Premier 
of the Cape — the Prime Ministers of Canada and of the 
Australian colonies — suggested, ' The object is to find some 
tie that wiU bind the Empire closer together. It must be 
a practical one.' That is the next point. 

I have given you these names. I have not time to go 
further. Almost without exception every leading statesman 
in South Africa, in Australia, in New Zealand, in Canada, 
has said practically the same thing. But they have said 
more. They have all, thinking this matter out separately, 
come to the same conclusion — ^that a practical tie is only to 
be found in preferential arrangements between the mother 
country and her children. Now, they have not stopped 
there. Having come to the conclusion, without any pressure 
from us, separately, each in his own community, they 
proceed to give effect to it. They make us an offer. I 
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dare say many of you have been told that they have made no 
ofEer. I can deal with facts, but I cannot deal with the 
ineradicable stupidity of some people. When Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier says to you, as he has said, that ' we offer to meet 
you, and to make a treaty with you by which you shall 
treat us and we will treat you a little better than we both 
treat the foreigner,' I do not know any name in the English 
language that I can give to that statement except to call 
it an offer. And the offer which Sir WiKrid Laurier made 
has been repeated again and again in different words, in 
different forms, always to the same effect, not only by the 
statesmen of Canada, whichever side of politics they are 
on, but also by the statesmen of the other self-governing 
colonies. 

Now, gentlemen — and especially I want to appeal to those 
who on ordinary occasions would, I suppose, be my opponents 
— ^what do you think of the position ? You are asked to 
make a treaty with our own people, and to discuss the terms 
of that treaty. At present you do not know what the 
details will be. They must be a matter of bargain in the 
first instance. The colonies may ask too much, or we may 
ask too much ; or the colonies may give too httle, or we 
may give too httle. You are not asked to commit your- 
selves. You are not asked to shut your eyes and open your 
mouths, and take whatever the colonies propose to give 
you. But you are asked to meet your own friends and 
relations in a friendly meeting, and to say whether, both 
having the same object, namely, to unite the Empire more 
closely together, you can find some means of doing so on 
the basis of this preferential policy. 

It would not be possible, but for this party system of 
ours (which is very good at times : I do not know myself 
how we are to do without it, but in times of crisis like this 
it is utterly out of place) — ^it would be impossible but for 
that system, that men on both sides should not say, as 
sensible men, as men of business, as patriots — ' Certainly, 
we wiU meet you, and if we cannot agree, we will part 
friends.' Yet we find a great party in the State using all 
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its organisation and all its machinery to misrepresent the 
offer and the views of those who support it in this country, 
refusing to treat it as a non-party matter, and refusing dis- 
cussion with your best friends. Why ? Because, forsooth, 
it is possible — and I think it is probable — that when you 
come to discuss the matter together you may all be con- 
vinced that the time has come to change, at aU events in 
some slight degree, the antiquated system which has been 
rejected by aU the rest of the world, but which you have 
pursued for sixty years without the slightest alteration, 
although everything has changed around you. There was 
a time when a great argument was met by the shouts of the 
mob, who said, ' Great is Diana of the Ephesians.' It 
seems to me that our politics are to be governed by similar 
considerations. All sorts of old formulae are to be brought 
out, as though they were a divinely inspired gospel. 

What is the next step ? The colonies offer to treat with 
you for further advantages. What have they done already ? 
Are you aware that they have already given you a preference 
without asking anything from you in return, because they 
believe in this principle, and believe that your common- 
sense will induce you to carry it further when you have 
once had experience of it ? South Africa has offered you 
25 per cent, preference on the duties it levies, and New 
Zealand 10 per cent. Canada has been gradually increasing 
the amount, until it now offers you 33 per cent, preference on 
its duties. I appeal to you working men, have you followed 
the result of that 1 How has it affected you and your 
famiUes ? Addressing myself now purely to your selfish 
instincts, I ask. Has it helped you ? [A Voice : No.] I 
wonder whether that gentleman knows how much it has 
helped the country. I should be very sorry if he were not 
himself the better for it, and I think he is, without knowing 
it. But if I had to choose between him and the coimtry, 
I should choose the country. 

That preference has increased your trade with Canada, 
chiefly in manufactures, by something between £5,000,000 
and £6,000,000 a year. Do you know what that means ? 
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Six millions a year of manufactures involves at least — ^I 
believe it is a great deal more, but I wish to take a moderate 
view — at least £2,500,000 of wages. In other words, 
32,000 working men have gained wages equivalent, on an 
average, to 30s. per week continuously throughout the year 
in consequence of the preference given by Canada. Thirty- 
two thousand men with their families means 160,000 
individuals. The improvement in their position affects 
members of other trades. The shopkeeper benefits if the 
working man has more to spend. The man who supplies 
him with clothes, or with food, or anything else — all are 
benefited when the working man gets employment ; and 
unless my friend in the corner is a foreign millionaire living 
in this country on his income, I really do not see how he 
could escape being benefited by such a change as that. 

That is what has been done for you. That is an example 
of one single act of preference on the part of one single 
colony. Is it not reasonable to consider whether more 
might not be done in the same way ? When the Canadians 
come to us, as they do, and say, ' We have given you this 
for nothing, now give us something, and we wiU give you 
more,' how are they met ? How are you asked to meet 
them ? You are asked to meet them with a flat and an 
insulting refusal. We have heard a good deal about the 
loyalty of the colonies. There has never been any question 
about the loyalty of the colonies ; but there is some question, 
it seems to me, about the loyalty of the motherland. When 
these children of ours come to us and say, 'Discuss the 
terms of a treaty for our mutual advantage,' and when we 
reply to them, ' No, what we would do for any other nation 
if it came to us we will not do for you ; we will meet you by 
all means, but we wiU under no circumstances discuss with 
you the only thing you care to discuss ' — ^when we treat 
them in that way, then I venture to say that these are high- 
spirited nations, and the time may come when, if we treat 
them in such a spirit, they may seek elsewhere for the 
sympathy they ask. 

What do you think is likely to be the effect of this kind 

VOL. II. V 
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of argument upon our loyal feUow-subjects ? What would 
it be here ? Put yourselves in their places. The other 
day there came to me a copy of a newspaper — an important 
Ottawa paper — ^which put the thing, as it seemed to me, 
in a nutshell. I will read what that paper said : ' Canada, 
unless her hand be clasped anew in that of Great Britain, 
will proceed more and more to play a lone hand herself, and 
while the kiudliest sentiments and affection will remain, 
the country, nevertheless, in her rapid growth, will become 
inevitably more self-centred. In a business and political 
way she would continue framing business and poUtical 
arrangements to suit herself, each of which would render 
less probable and less possible any exceptional aUiance 
with Great Britain, and would render much more uncertain 
than even at present what Great Britain can look to from 
Canada, whenever any time of Imperial stress may come.' 
The extract goes on to say : ' Sneers in England about 
buying colonial loyalty are utter rot. One might as well 
talk about a father trying to buy his sons' loyalty because 
he proposes to them to enter his business house, with a 
share in the profits. There is no buying or seUing in this 
matter.' 

That is the right way to look at the matter. We want, 
and they want, to bring the Empire into a partnership, 
and, if you can secure a partnership in trade, believe me 
that wiU develop into a partnership in other things. We 
are asked to negotiate with such an object. But you are 
asked, why go into a negotiation when it is impossible to 
come to an arrangement ? Why is it impossible ? I was 
sorry to see that Sir Edward Grey, who is a sober and 
moderate pohtician, took the same line as Mr. Asquith. 
They say, you cannot make a bargain with the colonies, 
because they wiU not give you Free Trade. WeU, you can 
make a bargain with France ; you would be only too glad to 
do it. Mr. Cobden was glad enough to do it, and yet France 
did not give you Free Trade. Because you cannot get aU 
that you would desire, why should you not take what you 
can get ? 
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I quite agree that at the present moment you cannot 
get Free Trade from the colonies. Rightly or wrongly, they 
believe in a certain amount of Protection. They are not 
going to hand over their growing industries entirely to 
competition, even from the mother country. Very well, 
you cannot get that. But are you like a chUd that has set 
his heart on the moon ? WiU you not be satisfied with, 
say, a bun instead ? You can get the bun. What wUl they 
give you if they will not give you Free Trade ? They will 
give you, in the first place, a share in their home industry. 
There are many things which they do not make, and are 
not likely to make, or fitted to make. They will gladly buy 
these things from our manufacturers at home. They will 
keep a part of their own trade, but there wUl be a large 
margin under any circumstances which we can have if we 
like ; but you can have much more. These colonies are 
doing a large trade with foreigners. It is a large and grow- 
ing trade. A certain portion of it wiU never be taken from 
the foreigner, because the foreigner is the only producer. 
We cannot produce French claret, or coffee, or tea ; and, 
accordingly, there is a large number of articles which they 
will always buy from the foreigner. But when all that is 
accounted for, there remains at the present moment a 
trade which they are now doing with the foreigners, of 
£30,000,000 a year, and which they might do with us, 
because they are aU articles which we make as well as the 
foreigners. 

Please consider what is happening now under the present 
system. Under our present system the foreign trade with 
the colonies is rapidly increasing. It is increasing much 
more rapidly than our trade is. I had an Australian paper 
sent to me the other day. In ten years, it says, the foreign 
exports to the colonies increased five times as much as the 
British. Grermany and the United States increased four 
and a quarter millions in the last three years in their sales 
to Australia alone. You have increased somewhat, but the 
increase of the foreigner is greater than your increase. He 
is gaining upon you. Can you not see what will happen if 
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that goes on ? You will lose your market. You will lose 
yoiir opportunity. You wiU never have it again. Now 
you have an opportunity, not only of retaining the trade 
you have, but of securing a reversion of a great portion of 
this trade which is now slipping into foreign hands, to 
English manufacturers and to English working men. 

All that is subject of discussion at the conference which we 
want to see established ; and our opponents, treating this 
as a party question, say, ' No, we won't have a conference ; 
or, at all events, we won't discuss this subject.' I do not 
believe that in the history of any country there ever was 
a piece of greater pedantry and greater folly. 

I come to another point. What our opponents say is not 
only that the colonies will not give you enough, but that 
they will ask too much. Those statesmen who apparently 
are ready to congratulate you upon the increase of the 
wealth of the country, which they attribute to Free Trade, 
pass over without the slightest observation the fact that 
thirteen millions of the population are on the verge of 
hunger and are under-fed : these people, while they tell you 
that the exports are increasing, yet have nothing to say 
about the fact that a largely decreased proportion of the 
population is being employed in industrial pursuits, com- 
pared with what were employed some twenty years ago. 
They have nothing to say about the enormous emigration 
which goes away from this country, and which would not 
go if people were satisfied at home. They have nothing 
to say about the increase in pauperism and the increase in 
crime. 

But there is one thing they do say. They say it loudly 
on every occasion. They say it with every kind of exag- 
geration, and they produce a great effect. They say, 
' Your food wiU cost you more.' If only they would confine 
themselves to saying that in public meetings like this, we 
could meet their inaccuracies — that is a long word. If we 
could meet their inaccuracies we should not be afraid of 
them ; but they go into the house of the artisan and into 
the cottage of the labourer, and they talk to them, and, 
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above all, they talk to their wives, and make assertions they 
ought to be ashamed to make. As I have said, they are 
producing a great effect, but it will not last. No party in 
the long run benefits by these colossal misrepresentations. 

But it may be worth while once more to deal a little in 
detail with these questions. I assert that it is absolutely 
untrue, under any policy which I, at least, have proposed, 
that your food wiU cost you more. 

I want to bring you all the trade the colonies can bring 
you. I want to bring about a closer intercourse between 
the colonies and ourselves, in order that our great Empire 
may be maintained. What do the colonies ask from you 
in return for this ? They ask that a certain advantage 
should be given to them upon some of their principal pro- 
ducts. They don't ask it upon aU, but they do ask that 
that advantage should be given them upon corn, meat, 
dairy produce, and upon fruit. 

That is what they ask. And, in order to give it to them, 
we should have to put a small tax upon these articles. 
They do not want a big tax. AU they ask is for the turn of 
the scale. In trade, as no one knows better than the great 
industrial and manufacturing concerns, the majority of 
which are entirely in favour of this policy, ' the turn of the 
scale ' is a consideration. In our modem trade, transactions 
are so large that a farthing will make the difference where in 
the time of ova: ancestors they would have required larger 
consideration. The colonists believe, and I believe, that 
if they could get a trifling advantage they would divert the 
whole of our demand for these foodstuffs into their market, 
and out of the foreign market ; and they believe that that 
would not involve any increase of prices at home. It would 
involve an increase of cost to the foreigner, but not an 
increase of prices paid to the colonial. 

Now, remember that the colonial does a great deal for you ; 
the foreigner does nothing. The deliberate purpose of the 
foreigner is to shut you out of his markets. If he does not 
do it, it is because trade is so complicated that he is not able 
to do it, but there is no want of goodwill and attention on 
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his part. He puts on a duty to shut out your machinery. 
He fails, either because your machinery is so much cheaper 
to begin with, or because your manufacturers can afford 
to reduce their profits, or your working men are prepared 
to reduce their wages. And still you send yom: machinery 
abroad. How long will that last ? When the foreigner 
finds that he has not succeeded, he raises the duty, and he 
goes on raising it until he has accomplished his desire. And 
that has been the history of every trade in this country in 
which the continental commerce has been of importance. 
One after another the profitable branches of your trade 
have been attacked ; one after another they have been 
forcibly excluded from foreign markets. And that will go 
on. You have on one side the foreigner who, quite within 
his right, for a very obvious purpose tries to destroy your 
trade. On the other hand, you have the colonial, who tries 
to increase your trade. Which will you favour ? 

Let me try and make this clear. Suppose there are an iron- 
monger in Gainsborough and two bakers ; and one of the 
bakers buys everything in the way of ironmongery that he 
wants at home and in his business from the ironmonger ; 
and the other baker thinks he can do a little better in the 
stores in London, and he buys all his ironmongery from the 
stores in London. What do you suppose the ironmonger 
will do ? It seems to me he will be certain to buy the 
greater part of his bread, if not the whole, from the baker 
who buys from him, even if he has to pay a little more. Well, 
that is your position. I say, ' Buy from your colonies, who 
wiU buy from you, even if it costs you a little more.* 

Then I go back, and I say it wiU not cost you any more. 
There is nothing more certain than this in that most un- 
certain of sciences which is called political economy, that a 
tax imposed upon an article which is not a monopoly, in 
which there is competition, does not fall wholly upon the con- 
sumers. It faUs in part, at any rate, upon the foreigner, or 
upon the producer. 

I wiU give you one illustration of that. The matter is too 
large to be discussed in detail. There is the United States 
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of America. It is one of the most Protectionist countries 
in the worid — ^much too Protectionist in my opinion. Its 
tariff is not a scientific tariff. It goes to an extreme that I 
should never propose to foUow. But in those circumstances, 
if our opponents were right, everything in America would be 
much higher in price than it is here. They put on a duty of 
25 per cent, upon this, a duty of 50 per cent, upon that, 
and of 60, 70, and even 100 per cent. Now, are things dearer 
on the whole in America than here ? Some things are. 
Luxuries are much dearer. If you want to buy a lot of 
silver plate you will have to pay more for it in New York 
than you will in London. If you want the best clothes 
probably it is the same thing. But Mr. Carnegie, whom I 
take, not as a supporter of my own, but as a man with a great 
experience, said last year in an article which he wrote, that 
the ordinary necessaries of life of the working man were 
cheaper in America than they were here, that for a pound 
sterling you could buy more clothes and more food in 
America than you could buy in England. 

I only quote that for the purpose of showing that, in 
spite of the taxes in America, you have actually cheaper 
necessaries than you have in this country. It is clear, there- 
fore, that it is not merely a question of a tax, and that the 
tax does not necessarily increase the price of food. I do not 
believe it increases it at all. I could, if I had time, take 
Germany, France, Italy, Sweden, which are Protectionist 
countries, and I could show you that in no single case has the 
price of food gone up in proportion to any tax placed upon 
food. I conclude from that that if I put a small tax on food, 
or any kind of food, the consumer wiU, perhaps, pay none of 
it, will certainly not pay the whole of it, and at the worst 
will only pay part of it. 

When, however, my opponents charge me with taxing 
food, they either misunderstand me or they misrepresent 
me. I am not going to tax food : that is to say, I am not 
going to tax food in the whole. I tax one kind of food in 
order that I may be able to untax another kind of food. 
Let me put a homely illustration to you. Suppose you go 
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into a coffee-house and ask for tea and bread and butter, and 
when you have finished you are told that the cost of the tea 
is a penny and that the bread and butter is given in for 
nothing. Very well. Then the next day, let us suppose, 
you go to another tea shop, and again you ask for bread and 
butter and tea, and when you come to pay your bill you find 
tea charged a halfpenny and bread and butter a halfpenny. 
Does it make any difference to you ? You pay a penny in 
either case. That is precisely what you wiU do under my 
system — unless you do better. 

I have still something more to say. I began by saying I 
am not going to put you in a worse condition. I now say 
I am going to put you in a better position. How can I do 
that ? By taxing things where the tax is partly paid by the 
foreigner, instead of taxing things where the whole tax is 
paid by you. If all the taxes that I have spoken of were put 
on to-morrow, the difference to a working man in paying 
these taxes would be something like fourpence or five- 
pence per week ; that is to say, if I stopped there. If I 
only put on taxes the taxes would be fourpence or five- 
pence per week in the ordinary life of a working man or an 
agricultural labourer, supposing he paid the whole of them. 
But he won't pay the whole of them. I have already said 
that in every other country in the world where these taxes 
are put on the consumers only pay half, or less than half, of 
them. Therefore he will pay, it may be, twopence or 
twopence-halfpenny. But then I am going to take off 
taxes to the extent of at least as much, and probably more. 

A man wants his bread ; yes, but he wants his tea, too, 
and from one thing or another — ^I do not pledge myself to 
details now, although I have proposed a plan — from one 
thing or another which is necessary to the working man I 
am going to take off more than I put on. And while under 
our present system he has to pay every farthing of the tax 
upon tea, or coffee, or sugar, I am going to put the tax on 
the things in which there is competition, and in which the 
principal part of the tax will come out of the pocket of the 
foreigner. He wiQ be made to contribute towards our ex- 
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penditure. He wUl be made to pay a reasonable toll in order 
to gain entry to the biggest market on the face of the globe. 

The result of my policy will be this — ^that the poor will pay 
less than they do now upon the absolute necessaries of life ; 
that the rich, or those who approach even the class of rich 
people, wiU have to pay a little more for their luxuries ; and 
that the foreigner will have to pay a good deal more for what 
[ have called the privilege of entering this market. I hope 
I have said enough to show you that under this alteration 
there is no fear whatever for any man's home that he will 
have to suffer the starvation with which he is threatened, or 
that his big^ loaf wiU not be as big as ever. The whole 
object of my poUcy is not to lessen your loaf ; it is to give 
you more money to buy it with. 

The whole question of the social condition of the poor is 
contained in this one word — emplojmient. In the past this 
country was ia an exceptional position. It was the work- 
shop of the world. We were fortunate in agriculture, we 
were supreme in manufactures. That is no longer the case. 
We are richer than ever, but in totally different circum- 
stances. Our competitors are gaining upon us in that which 
makes national greatness. We may be richer, and yet 
weaker. We may have more millionaires and fewer working 
men, and that is the direction in which we are tending. 
Now, while our competitors are excluding us from their 
markets, they are gaining greatly upon ours. We see the 
beginning, because it is only the beginning. Are you so 
foolish that you are going to wait until it is too late to find a 
remedy ? Those are the wise nations that look a little ahead 
and see a difi&oulty before it overwhelms them, prepare 
against fire before it breaks out, and amongst those nations 
may we not hope our own will be counted ? 

If you do not attend to these indications, if you are led 
astray, if you allow your party feelings to cause you to close 
your ears against the warnings which are given you in no 
party sense, then I say you wiU awake some day to find the 
source of your strength undermined, because you have 
mistaken a musty dogma of old-fashioned schools for the 
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principle of your progress and of your national life. You 
have it in your power to avoid these evils. You have it 
still in your power, by your decision, to maintain the position 
of your country in the world. You may secure it if you 
will meet your children everywhere with open arms ; if, at 
the same time, you wiU sharpen your weapons against those 
who are inclined to treat you badly ; M you wUL hold your 
own against those who turn their back to you ; if you will 
welcome those who are only anxious to co-operate with you 
in a greater future than any past that we have known. And 
then indeed you may hope to transmit to your descendants 
untarnished in lustre, undiminished in power, the sceptre of 
our Imperial dominion. 



TRADE UNIONISM AND TARIFF REFORM 
LoNDOur, May 17, 1905 

[!Prom an address delivered before the Organised Labour Branch of the 
TarifE Reform League.] 

... In the speeches of our opponents you wiU find that their 
main case from beginning to end consists in two propositions. 
One is that this country is so wealthy, so prosperous, and, 
above all, that the condition of the working classes is so 
eminently satisfactory, that it is a piece of gross impertinence 
on my part to attempt to improve it. The other is that 
either through ignorance, as some of them kindly admit 
may be possible, or, as is generally suggested, tlu-ough a 
double dose of original sin, my proposals are made with a 
view of raising the cost of living to the working man. 

I hope you wDl not think me egotistic if I say one or two 
words on this personal question ; because, after all, a great 
deal depends in this country on what you think of the 
man who is addressing you. If you think him dishonest, 
if you think him selfish and acting for himself alone, you 
will treat, and properly treat, his arguments with scant 
ceremony ; but if you believe that he is thoroughly honest, 
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then, at all events, you will try to understand what it 
is that he has to put before you, and you wiU treat his 
arguments as favourably as you can. 

I assert that, having been in public life for more than 
thirty years, I can point to a continuous endeavour through- 
out that long time to make the improvement of the con- 
dition of the mass of the working people one of my two 
chief objects. And when I speak of the working classes I 
do not mean that I am taking up their case in any invidious 
sense ; because I believe that the interest of one class is 
the interest of the nation, for you cannot benefit one class 
without benefiting all others. But it has always seemed 
to me that the first duty of the statesman is to improve the 
condition of that vast majority of the people who depend 
for their subsistence and for the subsistence of their wives 
and families upon their daily labour. 

The second object I have had in view has been to maintain 
the greatness of the Empire ; and although that is not a 
subject upon which I am going to speak to-day, remember 
it is intimately connected with the whole question of Tariff 
Reform. If we carry this reform we shall not only, in my 
opinion, largely improve the condition of the working 
classes, and so increase the happiness of the whole country, 
but we shall also do more than any party has ever done 
before to secure the imity and continued prosperity of 
the Empire at large. 

Then I will make one other personal remark. Let my 
opponents say what they can, I do not beUeve there is a 
single one of their hearers, not utterly ignorant nor utterly 
perverse, who will pretend that in this movement I have 
any personal interest whatever to serve. I am not in 
business, and cannot therefore do what it is alleged some 
people will do — ^make their fortunes by increasing the cost 
of the goods they sell. I am — what am I ? A consumer. 
And, being a consumer, if the result of my proposals would 
be to increase the cost of living to the consumer, I shall 
suffer with the rest of them. I have not gained politically 
by giving up my position, and taking a subordinate, but I 
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hope a not less important part in politics. Therefore, under 
these circumstances, I plead for that considerate attention 
which hitherto I have always received at the hands of the 
working people. 

I ask that because, unless I have the support of the 
working people, clearly my movement is already con- 
demned and utterly a failure. The working people, at the 
time when Free Trade was introduced, had no power at aU. 
They were a mere fraction of the electorate. Now they are 
the Vast majority ; now they have the control of the 
elections in almost every constituency. . . . 

The issues now are very simple indeed. Think what 
they are. In the first place, there is the great principle that 
you should treat your friends better than your enemies or 
your competitors. I think every working man feels that, 
and working men are more unselfish, I have found, than 
some other classes that make more pretence. Do we not 
all feel it in our own lives ? If a man is kind to us, do we 
not feel that we are ungrateful and worse if we are not 
kind to him ? If he has been good to us in our adversity, 
are we not bound, if trouble comes to him, to do our best 
to assist him ? What is the difference between individuals 
and States ? Why are you to treat a great colony — ^you, 
the great British nation at home — on a different principle 
from that on which you would treat your own son or your 
own relation 1 Do not we owe something to our great 
colonies ? They consider, and rightly consider, their own 
interests first ; but their preference is always for us. When 
they found us in trouble the other day, and when every 
other nation on the face of the earth was more or less hostile 
to lis, when we had not a single sympathiser on the Continent 
of Europe, there was no colony that was not warmly with 
us, offering to us every help which they had it in their 
power to render. Unless I am entirely mistaken, unless I 
am flattering myself when I say that I know the working 
man and something of his general views, they will never 
forget the relations established at that time of stress ; and 
they would prefer — ^they wiU not ruin themselves for such a 
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sentiment — ^but they would prefer, if it could be shown that 
they wiU not lose seriously in the process, to do good to 
those who helped them ia their time of necessity more than 
to any other people whatsoever. 

What is the second principle which recommends itself 
to working men everywhere ? Fair play — even if it is to 
their own disadvantage. If you can persuade them that 
something they want very much indeed would nevertheless 
be injurious and unjust to some other class of the com- 
munity, you wiU find very few working men who will not 
give up their own interest in the matter. But surely the 
same thing applies again to nations. Have we fair play ? 
Is it fair play that almost all other nations should be doing 
their utmost to exclude us from their markets and to take 
our trade, and that we should still be welcoming them to our 
hospitable shores ? I quite agree with the gentleman who 
just now said that we are a great deal too hospitable. After 
all, our first duty is at home. When we have provided for 
our own starving family, then would be the time to provide 
work for other nations. But what is the interest of working 
men ? I am not speaking of the wastrel, of the thriftless, 
or the drunken. For them I have no sympathy, except, 
indeed, that I would do all I could to bring them to a better 
way of thinking. But I am speaking of the great mass of 
honest, decent working men. What does that man want ? 
He wants full opportunity of seUing his labour. He does 
not want to live upon others ; he does not want to confiscate 
other people's property. I have never found him envious ; 
he does not wish to depend on charity ; but, when he is 
willing and able to work, then he does find it very hard not 
to have the possibility of maintaining his family. More 
employment — ^that is what he wants. 

The question of employment, believe me, has now become 
the most important question of our time. It never was 
so important before. It underlies everything ; it underlies 
the position of the working man as a class ; it underlies aU 
trade unionism. That is one reason why I am so glad to 
come here and to see for myself how the proposals and the 
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principles I have laid down appear to you to affect your 
trade union principles. To me it seems that aU these 
influences which affect the ordinary working man ought 
specially to weigh with the trade unionist ; and if with the 
trade unionists at large, still more with their leaders, who, 
if they do their duty, ought to help to guide those who 
appoint them to the chief places in the ©rganisation. What 
does the trade unionist want ? What is his special reason 
for existence ? Why do you organise and combine ? You 
do it in order to seciure fair conditions for your labour, in 
order to secure fuU employment, and in order to maintain 
the standard of life common among your class. I would 
go further and say not only to maintain it, but also to 
raise it. 

Very weU. My proposals have exactly the same object. 
If you, after considering them, think they will not have that 
effect, do not vote for them ; but at all events my intention 
and my belief are that, acting indeed on a larger scale, and 
perhaps on even broader principles, the objects I expect to 
attain are the same objects for which you have been striving 
ever since trade unionism was formed. But if that is true, 
there is something which foUows. The objects of trade 
unionism, like my objects, are altogether inconsistent with 
what our opponents call Free Trade, and what I call Cobden- 
ism and free imports. You cannot make them consistent. 
It is perfectly ridiculous for gentlemen, leaders of trade 
unionism, and those who profess to be leaders of labour, 
to get up in the House of Commons and profess to be Free 
Traders when their whole system, from beginning to end, 
the whole object of the legislation which they support, the 
regulations which they make at home, are aU entirely 
inconsistent with Free Trade. And, believe me, you cannot 
always go on in this illogical way in which your leaders 
have been going on. You must take a line. Be Free Traders 
if you like ; but you cannot be Free Traders in goods and not 
be Free Traders in laboiur. 

I will go a Uttle more into detail. Your first object is 
higher wages and a better standard of living. How do you 
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secure that ? By combination. One working man standing 
against one rich employer is helpless. He is entirely at his 
mercy. A thousand working men bound together in a 
great confederacy may hold their own on equal terms, even 
with the richest employer. You combine, therefore, in 
order to bargain on equal terms, and have fair play in the 
result ; but you conceive, as I think rightly and wisely, 
that money is not everything, that conditions of life are 
also of the utmost importance, and that if the working men 
of this country are to maintain their position, and to be, 
as they are, respected, intelligent, influential, they must do 
everything to prevent a reduction of the standard of living 
which they are trying to maintain. 

You endeavour to secure that by your own efforts — by 
strikes and combinations. You also call in legislation to 
your aid. All the legislation which has been supported on 
your behalf has had the same object. For instance, there is 
the fair wages resolution, which requires that goods made 
for the Government or for mimicipal bodies shall be produced 
under conditions which are the ordinary conditions of the 
trade in which they are produced. You have prohibited the 
importation of prison goods, you have legislated against 
sweating, and you are going to legislate against aliens. I 
am very glad to find, from the speeches to which I have just 
listened, that this meeting understands on what grounds 
you seek that alien legislation. To my mind it is unjust and 
unfair to indulge an unfeeling criticism of these poor people. 
I sympathise with the aliens, as I am sure you do. They 
are often very miserable, no doubt, in the countries from 
which they come. They are very ignorant, and are subject 
to aU kiads of disadvantages, and we are very sorry for them. 
But we do not mean that these unfortunates shall come in 
here in order to multiply the number of unfortunates who 
are already here. It is chiefly an economic question. If we 
had plenty of spare land on which we could put these people 
where they could subsist without coming into contact or 
competition with our labourers, do you suppose that any of 
us would object ? On the contrary, we should welcome 
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them. As it is, they come in bringing nothing ; no trade, no 
invention — only a standard of life to which we are not 
accustomed, and which, if we accepted it, would be a de- 
gradation and an injury to the whole country. 

Now every one of these Acts of legislation — ^alien legis- 
lation, sweating legislation, fair wages legislation — is 
absolutely contrary to Free Trade. You cannot defend 
them on the principles of Free Trade ; they are in opposition 
to the principles of Free Trade. Do you wonder that the 
great author of Free Trade was opposed to trade unionism ? 
He was perfectly logical and consistent. Mr. Cobden said 
that he would as soon live under the Dey of Algiers as under 
a system of trade unionism. I do not blame him. The 
whole thing hangs together. What I do wonder at is that 
the intelligent men who profess to lead trade unionism 
should not be able to see that the two things hang together. 
If they play into the hands of the Cobden Club with their 
manifestoes against Tariff Reform, they will be reaUy under- 
mining the strength and importance of their own trade 
unionism. 

I ask you to say that the principle of trade unionism is 
the more generous principle, and, in the long run, better for 
the nation as a whole. It is a less selfish principle. Cheap- 
ness is not the main object of life. There are many other 
things which are much more important. If not, what is 
the meaning of all this outcry about sweating ? Mr. Keir 
Hardie, for instance, made some strong observations about 
foreign sweaters in connection, I think, with the Aliens Bill. 
All the leaders of the working classes in the House of 
Commons have plainly shown that they think there are two 
enemies of the human race. One is the sweater, who pays 
lower wages than he ought to pay, and the other is the black- 
leg, who receives lower wages than he ought to receive. But 
if the Free Traders are right, you are shooting at the wrong 
people — ^you are flogging the wrong horse. The sweater and 
blackleg are really the benefactors of their species, because 
all they do contributes to make things cheaper. Until the 
trade unionists recognise very clearly that, whether they are 
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right or wrong, their object and their principles are totally 
different from those of the Free Traders, I think they will 
have themselves to blame if, in spite of aU their combination 
and aU their wealth, and all their numbers, they will never 
be able to carry out the objects they have in view. 

I said that you had a second object, which is purely a 
humane object, and has nothing to do with wages — ^that is, 
that proper precautions should be taken to protect you in 
your labour against avoidable dangers. For that you have 
the Miaes Act, the Truck Act — ^which protects the men from 
injustice, if not from danger — and lately the Compensation 
to Workmen Act. And let me say, in passing, that there is 
not one of these measures which I have not been instrumental 
in supporting. I think, without arrogance, I can claim that 
the Compensation to Workmen's BUI and the last Mines 
Explosives Bill would not have been passed but for my 
support and instigation. Remember, aU those Acts increase 
cost to the consumer ultimately. In the first place, they 
increase it to the manufacturer. If the manufacturer is 
making enormous profits, if he has a monopoly or some 
special advantage, he can, perhaps, afford to pay for these 
things out of his own pocket ; but you know that in the 
general state of industry in this country that is not the 
position. Most men who employ their money in trade get 
on the average but a very moderate return for it. This 
expense comes first out of their pocket, and, if it remains 
with them, they must give up their business. How does the 
trade unionist gain by compensation for accidents if he has 
no work ? He wUl not have any accidents, it is true, but 
neither wiU he have any food. Therefore, your object is not 
secured. 

Then you must proceed a step further. You must enable 
the manufacturer to get back part, at all events, of those 
charges in the price he obtains for his goods. How can he 
do that now ? The moment he puts on an extra price he 
is met by foreign competition, and by unfair foreign com- 
petition. That is the point which I am afraid a great many 
people are quite unable to understand. In our modern 
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business it is not sufficiently observed that success depends 
on the quantity of goods you produce. If a man produces 
a thousand articles, he can sell those articles much cheaper 
and make a larger profit on them than if he only produced 
fifty. But the Englishman is at a disadvantage in that 
respect. The Englishman can never hope to do more than 
sell in his own market, and in certain Free Trade markets 
outside, such as the colonies. For although they have heavy 
duties, the majority of those colonies buy from us. And 
there is India, too. But in what sense has he got his own 
country, India, and the colonies ? Free competition with 
foreign countries. They can come in on exactly the same 
terms as the home manufacturer. The result is that, while 
we have only a part of a market of 40,000,000 at home, 
they have the whole of their own markets, protected by 
tariffs, and the whole of ours as well on free and equal terms. 
Have you thought of that and of what is happening ? Be- 
cause aU that I am telling you is growing, owing to certain 
things which it would take me too long to go into. It did 
not exist thirty years ago. It began then ; but the worst 
has happened in the last ten years, and the next ten years 
will be much worse than the last. 

What has happened 1 When a man wants to start a new 
industry, what does he do ? Does he start it in this country? 
Many do, because they do not want to take their works and 
families away from home, or for reasons of sentiment. But 
a great number, especially those with large capital, send 
their works abroad, and wherever they send them they get 
a double market. If they send them to Germany, they have 
50,000,000 of Germans as their customers on the same terms 
as the German manufacturers, and they can send to England 
just as cheaply as if they had been in England. If they go 
to America, or if they go to Prance, the same principle 
prevails. 

You are told that these proposals of mine will bring you 
to starvation. Nobody has ever been able to show that. 
Nobody has ever been able to show me how a farthing a loaf 
extra, with 4d. or 6d. off tea, 3d, off sugar, and something off 
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tobacco and other articles of necessity, could possibly starve 
the people of this country. 

But we have a better argument than that. If it would 
starve us to adopt a moderate duty, the nations which have 
adopted a high duty must have starved long ago. 

On the contrary, during the time they have put on these 
duties their condition has enormously improved. There is 
not one of those countries that can show what we can show 
— a continual increase in want of employment. There is not 
one of those countries whose statesmen could declare, that 
13,000,000 of their countrymen were on the verge of himger. 
The unemployed return of the trade unions in this country 
is nearly 6 per cent. ; in Germany it is about 2 per cent. 
There is something more important than that. When the 
working classes are dissatisfied with the conditions under 
which they live, the inteUigent ones emigrate and go to other 
countries. What has happened ia the course of the last 
few years ? The emigration from this country continues 
enormous, while the emigration from Germany has very 
much decreased during the last twenty years. At this 
moment the emigration from Germany is something like 
6 per 10,000 of the inhabitants per annum. In this country 
it is 34|, or nearly six times as large. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that restriction of 
unfair competition at home is useless without restriction on 
the products of foreign labour. What is the use, for instance, 
of legislating against sweating ? You wiU not allow sweat- 
ing, you are trying to prevent it, not very successfully, in 
this country. You will not have sweated goods made in this 
country ; but you cannot prevent them from being made in 
Germany, Poland, or Russia. If they come to this country 
free, how is the Enghsh workman better off ? You might 
throw all your legislation into the fire for the good it does 
so long as you will not go further. You are in favour of 
excluding aliens who are undesirable from an economic 
point of view ; but where are the aliens going ? They must 
go somewhere. Let us say they stop in Germany. They 
will make their goods there, and their goods will come here. 
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You will therefore have their goods, and the economic result 
wiU be much the same in either case. You may get rid of 
certain diseases to which it is said you are liable as a result 
of this immigration, but you wUl not be better ofE in your 
pockets. Therefore I say you must in all these cases treat 
the two subjects of tariff reform and protection of labour as 
being on the same level. 

My policy I will give you in one word. The domestic 
side of it is more emplo3rment for the people, and from that 
everything follows. It is more than all the legislation in 
which I have had any part. It is a greater thing than all 
the charities in the world. If we could get more employ- 
ment for our people, then the standard of living, the rate 
of wages, the general comfort — ^all these things would 
easily settle themselves. How do I propose to secure it ? 
I propose to get more employment for you in two ways. 
In the first place by endeavouring to arrange with foreign 
countries to give us the same treatment that we give them, 
or some approach to it. If they do that, our foreign trade 
will immensely increase. It has now remained stationary 
for thirty years ; and if you take the kind of trade we 
most want, the manufactured trade, it has very much 
decreased in that period. Suppose they will not. Suppose 
they say, ' No ; for thirty years you have given us every- 
thing, we think it perfectly monstrous that you should 
ask for anything in return.' Well, then, although I have 
been much criticised for using the words, I say it is my 
policy to refuse to take that answer lying down. And if 
we treat them as they treat us, in the first place we should 
keep, at all events, the greater part of our home trade. 
I doubt whether we shall have much less of theirs, because, 
bear in mind, that what they take from us now is the very 
minimum they can take. They take coal because that has 
been made for us by nature and they cannot imitate it by 
any artificial process. But, if coal were a manufacture, 
you would soon see such a duty put upon that that not a 
ton would go from this country. I believe we should not 
reduce what they take from us, but we should keep what 
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we can make for ourselves and we should reverse the process 
I have spoken about. Instead of our factories going over 
there to find profits for people in England and to find work 
for the people ia Germany and America, their factories 
would come over here, and find more work for the British 
workman. 

It is actually a fact which can be proved that foreign 
manufacturers have already taken options for land in this 
country on which they propose to build factories if my 
policy is carried. I was down at Manchester the other day. 
There is a great estate there under one trust or corporation, 
and I was told that the manager of the corporation had 
about a dozen offers of that kind. I have heard the same 
thing in other parts of the country. I have been told the 
same thing by foreigners themselves when I have been in 
foreign countries. I have been told the same thing by 
Englishmen who are at this moment waiting to decide. 
' If your pohcy is adopted, of course we should prefer 
England, and give work here to thousands of men or more ; 
but if your poUcy is not carried, we must go abroad in order 
to hold our own.' 

That is the first way in which I propose to get more work 
for you. The second way is by encouraging the trade which 
is the best. The best trade is our friends' trade. We turn 
emigration to their shores, and we are increasing their 
demands. Do remember, all these things cannot be played 
with. You can have it now. Who can tell you whether 
you can have it five years hence ? At this present moment 
the proportionate increase of foreign export to our colonies — 
to Australia, to Canada, to the South African colonies — is 
much greater than ours. The foreigners are dumping there 
as well as here. They are making the greatest efforts. 
They are subsidising steamships, they are taking aU sorts 
of methods which are imfair to us in order to increase their 
trade with our kinsmen, and they are succeeding. If we 
do not succeed in these, negotiations for a preferential 
arrangement with our colonies, I am perfectly certain that 
the foreigners will have a very much larger proportion of 
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their trade than I should like them to have. But with 
preference and the power of retaliation, you wiU increase 
immensely the trade which you have to do in this country, 
and you will find employment for those who are now un- 
employed ; and when you have, as one gentleman said 
in the course of this debate, two jobs for one man, believe 
me you wiU not want any strikes. The wages will un- 
doubtedly rise without them. 

I have finished. I have taken, I am afraid, too much of 
your time. This is a very big question, and though I will 
not dwell on any other part of it this afternoon, yet remember 
there is another part of it which appeals to me more strongly 
than anything else. I think it will appeal also to you ; 
because people who think that they win with the working 
man by appealing only to his pocket make, in my opinion, 
a very great mistake. To appeal to his sense of justice, to 
his pride in the kingdom to which he belongs, and the 
Empire of which he is a member, is after aU a safer way of 
gaining his favour, as I beheve, than merely to treat the 
matter as a question of so many pence on one side and the 
other. The Empire — ^we aU talk of it very freely, but we 
sometimes do not give sufficient time and attention to find 
out what it means. Ours is an Empire by itself — ^an 
anomalous Empire. It really is a collection of States 
which are not bound together by anything more than senti- 
ment. Sentiment changes. You can never tell if you got 
into another war like the great war from which you emerged 
successfully the other day that the colonies would be moved 
in the same way to come to your assistance. Is it certain 
that if we have no closer understanding, no better arrange- 
ment than exists at present, some greater emergency might 
not find us or them in a position in which common support 
would be withheld and in which each of us would have to 
fight our own battles against superior foes ? If we can 
hold together as a real Empire by a thorough imderstanding 
for mutual interest and mutual defence, there is no Empire 
in the world of which I can conceive of which we need have 
any fear. If we are selfishly to seek our own advantage 
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apart, I confess, then, 1 look forward with doubt and anxiety 
to the future of our Empire. I do not want to have any 
doubt or any anxiety on the matter. To me it is every- 
thing. I want to see the great traditions of this country 
carried forward, I want to see the civilisation of Britain 
the civilisation for centuries to come of a large part of the 
world's surface. I want that the whole shall be as one, 
and that we may confidently meet every kind of competition. 
But if you are to do that, it must be not entirely on our 
lines. You must think of your kinsmen and their dominions, 
as well as of your own, and the lines they wish to go upon. 
There is no one of them who does not believe that the way 
to unite the Empire is to make some approach to a common 
tariff. We stand alone because of our prejudices — ^prejudices 
which I think ought to have been destroyed long ago by 
the experience we have had. Are we to make those pre- 
judices so far our guide that when our colonies come and 
say : ' Treat us a little better than you do others, and we 
will treat you a little better, and in that way we will make a 
bond of interest and sentiment, and so gradually from 
step to step we shall get to a higher union.' Are we to meet 
them with a blunt negative ? Are we to say : ' We are so 
much wiser and better than you ? It is an impertinence 
on your part to come with such suggestions. We wiU not 
listen to them ; you may come to a conference, and we shall 
be happy to talk to you, but if you put forward any such 
proposals as those we shall refuse to Usten to them ? ' I do 
not believe that that is the wiU of the working class of this 
country. I am sure it is not in the interests of this country, 
and my own last word to you is to help me to make the 
Empire one. 

CANADA AND IMPERIAL UNION 

BrRMINGHAM, JXJNB 27, 1905 

[On Tuesday, June 27, 1905, the Members of the Canadian Manufacturers' 
Association visited Birmingham and were given a civic welcome. After 
visiting some of the manufactories of the city, they were entertained at 
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luncheon by the Bicmingham Chamber of Commerce, the Right Hon. 
Jesse Collings, M.P., President of the Chamber, in the chair. The follow- 
ing passages are taken from a speech made by Mr. Chamberlain in pro- 
posing the toast of the Canadian Manufacturers' Association.] 

To my mind this twentieth century has brought to us the 
greatest question that has ever been before men since 
civilisation was organised over the globe. We have behind 
us two centuries of brave endeavour which have given us 
an Empire. Now the question is whether we are able to 
maintain it. We use these words which have come down 
to us from the past. We speak of the British Empire — 
we speak of the British Colonies. Neither the one nor the 
other term adequately represents the modem situation. 
The British Empire is not an empire in the sense in which 
the term has been applied to any empire which has gone 
before. The British Colonies are no longer colonies in the 
sense in which that term was originally applied to them. 
What are we aU 1 We are sister States in which the mother 
country by virtue of her age, by virtue of aJl that she has 
done in the past, may claim to be first, but only first among 
equals. Now the question is : How are we to bring to- 
gether these States which have voluntarily accepted one 
Crown and one flag, and which in all else are absolutely 
independent one of the other ? 

When have you had before such a problem in the history 
of the world ? When has there been such a case when the 
task is to weld together all these diverse interests and 
powers for the common good ? And we know what diverse 
interests we have to deal with. We all have our local 
interests to consider. We have our local contests, we have 
om: party politics — and, Heaven knows, some of us have a 
great deal too much of them. But it is not of party politics 
that we are here to speak to-day. You would never think 
of offering anything but a friendly opinion, and that not 
unless it were asked for, as to our fights — fights, as Milton 
said, between the kites and the crows — ^for power and local 
office. You would no more think of interfering with them 
than we should dare to intrude upon your party divisions. 
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But surely, ladies and gentlemen, here we are, from widely 
different territories, still under the British flag, stiQ united 
by sentiments the depth of which no one can exaggerate, 
stiQ with common interests which it is our business to 
defend. 

Our common interests ! These are not party politics. It 
is upon these that we want to hear you speak. It is these 
things upon which your right of speech, your voice, is as 
strong and as powerful as ours. If such a union as I desire 
is ever to be effected, can it possibly be advanced without 
your goodwill and assistance ? Are you to be sUent upon 
questions of this kind, which are as wide as the world, 
because some petty politicians here or there find that in 
some way or another they are mixed up with the security of 
the parish pump ? You are Canadians. That is one com- 
partment of your work. In that we have none but the 
friendhest concern. We also have our provincial interests 
to attend to. But we are on common ground when we 
come together, not merely as Canadians, Englishmen, 
Scotsmen, but as the sons of the great British Empire which 
we aU desire to strengthen and make permanent. 

This is the greatest question that we have in common. 
What is to be the future of this vast territory, vaster than 
has ever yet in the history of the world come under one 
common dominion or prospered under one single flag ? 
What is to be the future of what we still call an Empire ? 
Can the States which compose it be consolidated in spite of 
their divergent interests ? Can we band together as kins- 
men and brothers, shoulder to shoulder, for the greater 
objects of this great combination ? 

And I would go further and say to you, gentlemen, 
members of great firms, practised men of business, knowing 
something of what is going on in all parts of the world, are 
you entirely satisfied with the relations which exist between 
us at the present time ? Are you certain that they provide 
for a peaceful future ? Here we are watching, as it were, the 
clash of great empires in aU parts of the world. We see that 
those empires are organised for all contingencies and crises. 
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for which we ought to be prepared ? Do not let it be sup- 
posed that I doubt, or have ever doubted, the loyalty of the 
whole of the British subjects throughout the Empire. I 
have seen a statement of that kind — ^part of the contemptible 
criticism of men who are unable to see the real merits of a 
great argument. But iu no word that I have uttered, in no 
thought of my mind, has there been ever any doubt that 
Canada, — ^and not Canada alone, but Canada and Britons 
throughout the world, wiU show the most absolute fideUty 
to the engagements which they have undertaken. 

I know what the sentiments are which unite us — senti- 
ments based upon ties of blood and history, of community 
of language and of laws. I hope that you feel when you 
come here, as I have felt when I have been in Canada, that 
you are at home. 

These ties are slender, but they are strong ; and we of aU 
men, we who live at home in Great Britain, would be un- 
grateful if we did not recoUeot that in time of stress it was 
you, the strong sons of the Empire, who came from across 
the seas and gave us material support where it was necessary, 
and what perhaps we valued more, that moral sympathy 
which encouraged us to do our best at a time when every 
stranger and foreign nation was more or less against us — 
more or less unscrupulous in the denunciations of our motives 
and our policy. With you, members of the family, we found 
some comfort, and with you we carried through successfully 
one more of the great undertakings which the obligations 
of Empire from time to time have imposed upon us. Least 
of aU do I depreciate or under-estimate these ties of senti- 
ment. But they are not enough. Is it not possible to 
believe that these ties of sentiment alone might prove in- 
sufficient in some great crisis of our fate ? What we, the 
sons of Empire throughout the Empire, have to do is to 
devise some means of cementing this union, which would 
be worth nothing if sentiment did not esdst, but which 
cannot be worth much if the sentiment is not organised and 
consolidated. 

Will you consider what a future is open to all those of 
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us who have any imagination in regard to these larger 
questions ? We have some reason, perhaps, to think well of 
ourselves — ^I am not speaking of this country, but of the 
countries under the British flag at the present moment. 
But will you carry your imagination forward into the 
future ? Will you think what we may become in the course 
of the living century 1 Is there any one who dares to put 
any limit on the extension of power and population and all 
that goes to the making of a great nation which may come 
in the course of what comparatively is only a short period 
in the history of a nation, one or two generations of men ? 
But what follows ? This is the creative time. This is the 
time when we can take advantage of ovu* present position 
in order to secure a greater position in the future. If we 
remain united — ^well, I have said that for you, the younger 
branches of the Empire, there is no limit to your progress ; 
but even this grey old motherland, which has borne so long 
the burden of a great Empire and a great responsibility, even 
we are no contemptible aUy. We have given you no reason 
to be ashamed of your relationship. We dare not face the " 
possibility of separation. United we shall always be equal 
to the great task which Providence has imposed upon us ; 
united no man shall make us afraid. 

Well, how are we to reach this desirable position 1 Rome 
was not built in a day. An Empire cannot be established 
and buUt up in a few years. It may not be in a few genera- 
tions of human time. But we who are now living have our 
present responsibility. Let us do nothing that wiU make it 
impossible that those who succeed us shall go further than 
ourselves. Let us not try to block the tide ; let us keep 
it flowing. Let us press on, with all the energy we have 
remaining to us, that at least during our time we may have 
advanced one step in the direction of this great ideal which, 
if we can only seize it, will secure to the future of the world 
its civilisation and its peace. Out duty is to take every 
opportunity — ^this is one — ^for exchanging ideas in regard to 
an aspiration which I believe we all share. We have to 
think imperially. Without any lack of the patriotic in- 
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terest and affection that we feel to our own homes, let us 
remember always that there is something even greater than 
that — ^a higher patriotism, a more extensive affection, one 
which will have a greater influence in the future of the world. 

Now we have an opportunity of doing something, and the 
opportunity has come from oiu- colonies. It takes shape in 
the language of your Prime Minister, who said only the 
other day : ' We have made our offer to the mother country ; 
we have offered to make a treaty with her for our mutual 
advantage.' And the principle upon which that treaty is 
to be based is a very simple one, a fundamental one. It is 
that we should treat our friends a httle better, let us say, than 
our competitors. 

I know there are difficulties. We all know there are diffi- 
culties. You have your difficulties. I recognise the limita- 
tions which your conditions impose upon your statesmen. I 
can see how impossible it would be for a great country with 
unlimited resources and opportunities and possibilities like 
Canada to mortgage its future to make a treaty which could 
not be permanent, a treaty which would hamper the pro- 
gress of its natural industries^ which would either injure 
them in the present, or prevent their development in the 
future. I recognise that that with you is a cardinal con- 
dition of a treaty. We also have our difficulties. I will 
not dwell upon them, because they seem to me to be so 
closely associated with those party politics to which I re- 
ferred that perhaps any discussion of them would be out of 
place in this assembly. But then you know that we are not 
only an old country, and not only one of the most demo- 
cratic countries on the face of the earth, but we are also a 
very conservative country. Our democracy is conservative. 
When a doctrine has been entertained, rightly or wrongly, 
for two generations, it becomes a superstition, and then it 
is sacred. We have our difficulties, and it is the business of 
every statesman to overcome them. I do not think that 
they are unsiurmoimtable, if only we keep in view the greater 
objects which lie behind these commercial undertakings, 
and which exceed them altogether in importance. 
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I believe with your Prime Minister, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
that if men of business were to get together and discuss these 
matters they would find that in spite of aU that is necessary 
to conciliate the prejudices on both sides, there is still ample 
scope for a treaty, which would bring us closer together, 
would benefit both, and strengthen those ties of sentiment 
to which I have already referred. The people who come 
together must be men of business. Yes, but they must be 
patriots also. Think what we have to deal with — ^the great 
Empire under the mild rule of the British Crown, which is 
something that the world has never seen or known before. 
Nothing like it can you read of in history, in territory so 
vast, in population so great, in diversity of product so ex- 
traordinary. You have an Empire ; your Empire — ^that is 
what I wish to impress upon you — ^your Empire as much as 
ours. You have this Empire ; and there is nothing that man 
can want, there is no necessity of our lives, nothing which 
adds to our comfort, no luxury which is desirable, which 
cannot be, if you wiU have it, produced within this Empire 
and interchanged within it. If you are willing, and other 
branches of the Imperial race, you may have a self-sustain- 
ing Empire. And think — although I have not time to de- 
velop it — ^think what a self-sustaining Empire would mean, 
and what an unique position, absolutely unparalleled, it 
would give to the British people in the future ! 

Ladies and gentlemen, it sounds a simple saying — ^let us 
take it as a motto. Let us buy of one another. If we buy 
of one another, commerce of that kind is twice blessed ; like 
the quality of mercy, it blesses him who gives and him who 
takes. You have to think that there is no comer of this 
great Imperial possession whose prosperity is not really a 
definite matter of interest to every other part of it. Let 
our trade be, if we can make it so, under the common flag. 
Let everything we do have its reaction as well as its action. 
Let it benefit us each in our several divisions, but let it 
benefit at the same time our feUow-subjects, our fellow- 
kinsmen in other parts of the world. Let our interests be 
in common, let the movements of our population aU tend to 
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the greatness of the Empire. What is sadder than to see 
some of our best blood leaving to build up the strength of 
our competitors ? It is not that I am envious of our com- 
petitors ; it is not that I have not a large heart which can 
take them in ; but I would take in my friends first. I would 
like to send the children of the United Kingdom, if indeed 
they have no place at home which they can usefully and 
beneficially to themselves fulfil, I would like to send them to 
build up the industries, to till the uncultivated lands of those 
great states across the water, where they wUl find already 
reproduced all the best features of the old life at home. 

If I venture before you, as before my own countrymen, to 
advocate such changes as may be necessary to bring about 
this mutual sense of responsibility, do not believe those 
critics who say I am advocating a sordid bond between you 
and us, or that I am governed by a purely selfish interest in 
my own country. Indeed, it is a larger object that I have 
in view. It is because I think that, if we do not hold to- 
gether, if we gradually and imwillingly and almost im- 
perceptibly fall apart, there is no longer for any one of us 
that great position in the history of the world which this 
country has hitherto occupied. It is not that we are 
weaker than our ancestors were, but that other forces have 
arisen into existence which our ancestors did not know. 
Our ancestors — and remember I speak now of your ancestors 
as well as ours — our ancestors one hundred years ago, with 
half the population, with one-tenth of the wealth that we 
possess, stood against a world in arms, and stood successfully. 
They gave us what we have. They gave it to us by virtue 
of the power of sacrifice that was in them. They thought of 
the future and of their descendants, not merely of their 
purely personal or temporary interests. The more I think 
of what was done in those days the more I see what giants 
those men were. And are we going to allow that history 
shall write of us that we who possessed the greatest heritage 
that ever was left to a nation or a race — ^that we whose 
ancestors obtained this position by virtue of their courage, 
their resolution, and their self-sacrifice — were so degenerate 
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that, while enjoying for ourselves all the privileges which 
they had given us, we allowed the sceptre of this great 
dominion to fall from our enfeebled hands ? 



VOTE OF CENSURE ON LORD MILNER 

House of Commons, Mabch 21, 1906 

[The occasiozi on which the following speech was dehvered was that of a 
vote of censure in the House of Commons on the late High Commissioner 
for South Africa. Lord Milner's policy had made him noxious to a laxge 
section of the supporters of the Liberal Government, and the error of a 
subordinate, for which Lord Milner had generously but unnecessarily 
assumed entire responsibility, was made the pretext for a concerted 
demonstration against him. The leading members of the Government 
did not vote in the ensuing division, but abstained. Their number in- 
cluded men like Mr. Asquith and Mr., now Viscount, Haldane, who had 
openly approved Lord SClner's South African poUoy, and were accounted 
his personal friends. 

It will be noticed that, in this speech alone of the speeches which make 
up these volumes, the interruptions and signs of approval or otherwise are 
retained from the original shorthand report. Those most f anuhar with 
Mr. Chamberlain's public speaking, whether in Parliament or on the plat- 
form, feel that his management of interruptions was a feature which should 
be illustrated. And the interruptions on this occasion and Mr. Chamber- 
lain's handling of them were an element in the debate.] 

Mr. Speaker, — ^I can hardly think, sir, of any task more 
distasteful to a generous mind than that which has been 
voluntarily undertaken to-night by the two honourable 
gentlemen who have preceded me. Of course, I accept 
their own statements that they were animated by the 
highest and, I will add, a very exceptional sense of pubUc 
duty. The honourable gentleman, the honourable member 
for North Salford, I think, will admit a reluctance in pursu- 
ing the duty which he thought had been cast upon him. He 
said he had no feeling of malignity towards Lord Milner, that 
he was only impressed by the necessity of vindicating his 
country's honour. Well, sir, let me say at once that I be- 
lieve in the honourable gentleman's sincerity ; but it is a very 
dangerous thing when private individuals, upon whom no 
great responsibility is cast, undertake so great a matter as 
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that of vmdicating their country's honour. Sir, I accept the 
honourable gentleman's statement absolutely as to his own 
motives and intentions. I cannot do otherwise ; for if, 
instead of being inspired by these high intentions he had 
been animated by party contentions, by what is worse 
still, by personal and petty spite — ^if that had been the 
cause, what could be meaner, what could be more con- 
temptible in any member of this House, than to persecute 
a great servant of the public, a great official who, in the 
words of Lord Elgin the other day — ^the generous words 
of Lord Elgin, is : ' One who, during a time of stress and 
anxiety, showed a courage and devotion to his country that 
his country wUl not forget.' 

What, I say, could be more despicable than to attack 
such a man without the sanction of the highest motive, 
which the honourable gentleman claimed for himself, and 
to persecute him for a single error of judgment — ^a single 
error of judgment — ^in a long course of public service ? 
' No, no,' you say. Then for what do you persecute 
him ? [An Honourable Member : ' Flogging.'] The 
motion is confined to a single act in a long public life, 
in a long coiu?se of public service. I am not permitted by 
the rules of the House to go beyond the resolution, and I 
am bound to say that the two honourable gentlemen who 
have spoken have confined themselves very strictly to this 
narrow ground ; and for a single error of judgment, upon 
this single point, they ask the House to inflict this humilia- 
tion on a most distinguished member of our great Civil 
Service. What is the proposal ? In the absence, the 
necessary absence, of the person accused — ^for you have not 
called him to the bar of this House— you propose to call on 
the House to pass a resolution which can have no practical 
effect, and to inflict censure and humiliation on this man, 
of whose existence and work in our history, at any rate, if 
not, indeed, in this conflict of petty passion, in history, at 
all events, the people of this country will be proud. You 
ask the House to pass this censure on a man who is no 
longer in office, and for an error which you admit you know 
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he has frankly acknowledged, and for which he has expressed 
regret. Where is the generosity ? Where is the magna- 
nimity for which we take credit when you can put aside 
all that you owe to this great and distinguished pubUc 
servant in order to condemn him, and to inflict this un- 
necessary humUiation on him after he has acknowledged 
and regretted the error he has comraitted ? The resolution 
is retrospective. It is vindictive. Sir, let us have no 
cant about this matter. We aU know, the country knows, 
that the object of this motion is to inflict humiliation upon 
a person who is as honest and as sincere as any member 
of this House, but of whose policy honourable members 
opposite happen to disapprove ; and for that and for party 
reasons they pick up a single point in a long history of 
self-sacrifice and devotion. They pick it up because they 
have an admission ; I am almost disposed to say an un- 
necessary admission — at aU events it is a chivalrous admis- 
sion — of the person concerned. They dare not question his 
poUcy as a whole, and they pick up the one point, the one 
little point, a comparatively unimportant point in the whole 
history of this great man's life. They pick it up because 
they have his own admission, and they cannot be con- 
tradicted ; and they, accepting his regret, are not satisfied 
without the additional humUiation which they think they 
can inflict by a vote of this House, but which wiU recoil 
upon the heads of those who have proposed it, and upon 
those who may be ungenerous enough to support it. Now, 
sir, what are the facts ? (Hear, hear.) Yes ; I do not wonder 
honourable members opposite wish to hear them after the 
statement that has been made. I know, for I have had a long 
acquaintance with the honourable gentleman the member for 
North Salford, and I do believe in my heart that he is thor- 
oughly sincere, that he means to be accurate, that he would 
not loiowingly impute to even his bitterest opponent any- 
thing which ought not to be imputed ; but I never heard 
in my life a statement in which there was more perversion 
of the true state of the case than the statement we have 
just heard from the honourable gentleman. He put in 
VOL. II. Y 
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adjectives without apparently any understanding of their 
importance. He actually declared in this House, when it 
was not so fuU as it is at present, that Lord Milner had 
admitted that he had deliberately broken an engagement 
undertaken with a foreign nation, and that he had purposely 
withheld the knowledge of the facts from the Government. 

Me. Bylbs : I said I understood Lord Milner's own 
words in the House of Lords to mean that. That is my 
clear understanding of them. They are not adjectives, 
but that does not matter. (Shame !)j 

Mr. Wtt.t.tam Redmond : Order ! order ! I was put out 
for saying ' Shame ' once. 

Me. Chambeelain : I hate to hear this laughter, whether 
in my favour or against me. The honour of the public 
service of the country is at stake. I did not laugh at or in- 
terrupt the honourable gentleman. I most deeply regret the 
statement he was persuaded to make, and I am going to treat 
this question seriously in answer to the honourable gentle- 
man. He understood that to be what Lord Milner meant. 
But, sir, he cannot understand English. I am not going 
to read the whole of the speech, although it is a short one, 
in which Lord Milner acknowledged his part in this matter 
with a frankness which every impartial, honourable man 
will admire, and never, never in the whole course of this 
controversy has he admitted, or is it possible to suppose, 
that he purposely deceived the Government which he was 
serving, that he deliberately did this, that, or the other. 
In that case, for Heaven's sake, why are not honourable 
members consistent ? 

Me. Byles asked whether the right honourable gentleman 
meant that this was an accident, or was it deliberately 
sanctioned. That was what he wanted to know. He 
understood Lord Milner to say that he sanctioned the 
flogging. He made no objection to what Mr. Evans told 
him he had done. Therefore he took it that it was 
purposeful, intentional, and deliberate. 

Me. Chambeelain : To my mind, and I will give my 
reasons for it, certainly nothing was less purposeful 
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and deliberate ; and again I say I cannot believe the 
honourable gentleman in his sober — (laughter) — his serious 
moments. I am sorry that there " should be this dis- 
position to seize upon any possible shp which, in my 
anxiety to do justice to the subject, I, may make — I say I 
cannot believe the honourable gentleman in his serious 
moments can believe that Lord MUner, a great pubhc 
servant, with whom he says he has been in personal com- 
munication, could have deliberately done so outrageous a 
thing as purposely to deceive his parliamentary chiefs, and 
deliberately to do a great wrong which he had subsequently 
regretted ; and I say, if that were true, honourable members 
ought to be consistent. They ought to understand that 
a charge of that kind cannot be met by the mere censure 
of the House. It is the most serious thing in the world ; 
and nothing short of an impeachment would justify a charge 
of that- kind. Now let me, at any rate, proceed to give my 
own version of the facts, as I understand them. Let any 
one contradict them afterwards if he thinks I have mis- 
understood them. When the late Government undertook 
to sanction the introduction of Chinese labour into South 
Africa they were guided by what had been done in regard 
to the employment of foreign labour in other colonies, and 
they nominated an official as protector of the Chinese, and 
the duty of this protector was to see that the contract 
entered into was understood by the labourer, that it was 
completely carried out, that the coolie was treated with 
humanity, and that his health, comfort, and general welfare 
were properly looked after. This was the duty of the 
official, a duty well known and performed in Mauritius, in 
the Malay Settlements, in the West Indies, and now in the 
Transvaal. For this purpose the Government nominated — 
I am not sure if the appointment was made by the home 
Government — ^Mr. Evans, a gentleman who had a most 
honourable record of, I think, twenty years in the Malay 
States, who had a high reputation for ability, for integrity, 
for humanity, who knew the Chinese language, and had 
been in constant communication with Chinamen in the 
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Malay States. I doubt myself whether a better appoint- 
ment could have been suggested. Now this is the authority 
for any statement of fact that can be presented to the 
House, and Mr. Evans himself stated to Mr. Lyttelton that 
on a definite occasion, in the course of a general conversa- 
tion, itt which, no doubt, many other subjects were dealt 
with, he had casually, as it were, told Lord MUner that he 
had found it necessary to give permission for a certaia 
limited amount of corporal punishment to be inflicted in 
the mines, and he stated — I forget whether he gave the 
explanation to Lord Milner — ^he stated to Mr. Lyttelton 
that he had done that because in the case of certain offences 
against discipline he had found that the delay, in taking 
the case to the courts and so on, led to serious difficulty, 
and that a trivial matter easily became a serious riot. It 
was in his opinion necessary that greater discretion should 
be given to a manager in the case of really trivial offences. 
That is Mr. Evans's statement, and for the moment I am 
only repeating it. It is not his statement that Lord Milner 
carefully and deliberately considered the matter, and there 
is no record whatever of this taking place. If it took place 
at all it took place in this casual way in the course of a 
conversation on many subjects, and Mr. Evans says that 
Lord Milner took no objection. (Hear, hear. ' He ought to 
have done so.') Ah, yes, if we were perfect how many are 
the things we might have done or done better. Lord Milner 
says, and no doubt every one will believe his statement, 
that he has absolutely no recollection of this conversation, 
but he has no reason whatever to doubt Mr. Evans's integrity 
or his memory, and therefore he has taken on himself to 
accept his statement as accurate. I am therefore debarred 
from going in any particular behind the statement of Mr. 
Evans. Lord Milner says he has no doubt the conversation 
took place as Mr. Evans stated, and now he has only to say, 
' I think I was wrong in not taking notice of this statement ; 
I regret that I did not do so.' Here we are all agreed, 
that this original permission which Mr. Evans says he 
reported to Lord Milner was illegal. The honourable 
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member for Newbury has been kind enough to give me 
credit for sincerity in my objections to flogging, and there- 
fore he will not be surprised that I say I deeply regret that 
any official in the colonial or public service should have 
given this illegal permission which was given by Mr. Evans. 
I go beyond, and, accepting Lord MUner's statement, say 
also it is very much to be regretted that he failed to notice 
it, for that is the only charge that is brought against him. 
Mr. Evans only says, ' He took no objection.' I very much 
regret he took no objection, and that in the conversation 
which passed, he did not at once say, ' No ; I cannot listen 
to anything of the kind.' But I also think, in common 
fairness to Lord Mibier, that he was likely to be much less 
on his guard against a gentleman who was a protector of 
the Chinese, and who, let me say, had been earnest and 
energetic on all other occasions in protecting the Chinese, 
and was constantly representing their wrongs and griev- 
ances, and endeavouriug to secure a redress of them. 
Readily, in common fairness, we must admit that Lord 
MJIner would be less on his guard against an evil coming 
from the protector of the Chinese than he would have been 
against it coming from any one else. Very shortly after 
this, and after Lord Milner had left, abuses and outrages 
on the Chinese were reported to Sir Arthur Lawley, and 
promptly dealt with by him ; he withdrew any permission 
given, and refused to allow any sort of illegal punishment. 
May I further remind the House that Mr. Lyttelton, in his 
position as Secretary of State for the Colonies, the moment 
the matter was brought to his knowledge, expressed in 
severe terms his disapproval and his profound regret that 
anything of the kind had taken place ? Now we aU regret, 
Lord Milner himself included, that this incident occurred ; 
and could it not now be allowed to rest ? Surely, after such 
an expression of opinion as appears in the Blue Books by 
his official superiors, was not that sufficient to vindicate 
the honour of the country which the honourable member 
for North Salford had taken under his special care ? It 
seems to me we ought to be satisfied. When the motion 
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was put down on the paper by a private member naturally 
my great interest was to know the view the Government 
were going to take. Did they think the circumstances 
demanded the censure of a great public servant ? I hoped 
that they would take a very broad view of the situation, 
and that we might find ourselves in absolute agreement. 
But an amendment has been put on the paper. At an 
earlier part of the day I think the Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies complained that I had not been able to give him 
notice of an amendment which I moved. We have not had 
much notice. I have much more reason to complain of the 
action of the Government. 

Mr. Churchill : I did not complain of that. 

Mr. Chamberlain : I do not complain in the least. 
I say we have only had short notice of this amendment. 
Although the honourable member's resolution has been 
on the paper for a long time, it was only this 
morning that we learned the particular way in which 
the Government propose to deal with it. They have put 
down an amendment. Sir, it is a cowardly amendment. 
I would prefer infinitely the resolution of the honour- 
able gentleman. At aU events that presents a clear 
issue. I should vote against it with a Hght heart, but I 
should vote against it with some respect for the honourable 
gentleman who, with, I think, a mistaken impression of 
his duty, has put it down in clear terms. But the amend- 
ment ! It is an amendment which insults Lord Milner, and 
at the same time accepts the substantial part of the resolu- 
tion of the honourable gentleman opposite. They think to 
gain votes by distinctly pointing at Lord Milner, and at the 
same time withdrawing his name. That is party tactics : 
Liberal policy. Well, I must refrain. But there is some- 
thing else. What is this ' conciliatory ' amendment to do ? 
It is proposed in the interests of ' peace and conciliation.' 
It is an amendment which a politician may accept, but which 
on its merits woiild be rejected by every honourable man. 
This amendment is entrusted to the honourable gentleman 
the Under-Secretary for the Colonies. What is the history — 
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I am speaking of recent events — of the connection of the 
honourable gentleman -with this matter ? The other day he 
was asked a question on this matter, and from that almost 
sacrosanct position which he now occupies he described this 
action of the High Commissioner's as a grave dereliction 
of pubHc duty. Brave words ! (Ministerial cheers.) You 
agree ? (Cries of ' Entirely ' and ' Yes.') Why, do not you 
see that these brave words have very weak conclusions ? 
There is a man in the very highest position in the public 
service. He has been guUty in your minds and in the minds 
of the Government of a grave dereliction of duty, and you 
are going to be satisfied with an empty resolution which, if 
you succeed in passing it, wUl be treated with contempt 
by every one who has the honour to appreciate the services 
of Lord Milner. You cannot condemn him in terms of this 
kind without admittedly laying yourselves open to the 
charge that you do not believe what you say, for if you do 
believe it you would impeach him. 

Me. Crooks (Woolwich) : I wUl vote for it if you wiU 
move it. 

Mr. Cttambbbt.atn : I see the honourable gentlemen 
below the gangway appreciate the force of my argu- 
ment. They would impeach him. They have the 
right to do it. They would repeat the experiment in 
the case of Warren Hastings at Heaven knows what 
cost to the country. They would have a great State 
trial occupying many years. It would end in a verdict of 
complete acquittal, and probably a subsequent Parliament 
would pass a most effusive resolution of gratitude and 
respect to the person whom they had impeached. I appre- 
ciate all that ; it is consistent. What I complain of is the 
policy of the Government. Once more it is what it has 
been over and over again this session, a policy of con- 
temptible weakness. Those who take this extreme view 
dare not carry their policy to its logical conclusion. The 
honoTu-able gentleman who said Lord Milner had been 
guilty of a grave dereliction of duty said another thing which 
astonished me, and is quite new in official procedure. He 
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said Lord MiLier had made a party speech in another place, 
and that relieved him of any obligation whatever to defend 
him. WeU, I do not think Lord Milner has lost much. But 
what a statement ! The obligation by long and honourable 
tradition of great offices to defend any public servant who 
caimot defend himself, the obligation to defend any public 
servant against unjust or excessive censure is an obligation 
independent altogether of aU party considerations. I deny 
altogether that the speech made by Lord Milner could, by 
an impartial person, be considered in any possible sense a 
party speech. It was a speech made without any attempt 
to put pressure on the Government. It accepted the plea of 
the Grovernment that they must have time to form their 
conclusions, and it put before the Government what they 
should be glad to have known — the opinion of a man of great 
experience and great knowledge upon the subject on which 
they have to pronounce. To call that a party speech is a 
misuse of terms. But, even if it had been a party speech, I 
wiU say that the honourable gentleman cannot, without a 
great breach of tradition, absolve himself from that honour- 
able necessity placed upon a political chief to say aU that can 
be said in favour of those who serve the department with 
which he is concerned. 

Mr. Churchill : It is not so. 

Mr. Chamberlain : It matters very little to such a man 
— to a man who entertains that view of his own obligations 
and of Lord MUner's services. I think it is regrettable 
that, on the present occasion, the representation of the 
Government should be committed to his hands. I say it 
is the duty of the head of a department, whoever he may 
be, to defend the servants of the department. 

Mr. Flavin (Kerry, N.) : Not for reprehensible conduct. 

Mr. Chamberlain : I say it is the duty of the head of 
the department to defend the servants of the Crown 
against unjust censure. I ask this question — ^Is it just 
to censure a public servant who has given eight years, 
the best years, probably, of his hfe, to the service of his 
country — is it just to condemn him because he has con- 
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fessed to an error of judgment on a single occasion ? 
Anyway that is a new idea of official responsibility. Many 
years ago — I believe it was in the early fifties — ^there was 
a great Liberal public servant, a diplomatist of great dis- 
tinction — Sir James Hudson, who was our Minister at Turin, 
and who made a statement which was held to be, I think by 
many Liberals, certainly by the Tory Government then in 
power, of the highest indiscretion, a great mistake of judg- 
ment. Attention was called to it in this House, and it fell 
to Mr. Disraeli, who was then leading the House, to express 
the opinion of the Government on the subject. He refused 
to condemn Sir James Hudson, and this is what he said : 
' Great services are not cancelled by one act, by one single 
error, however it may be regretted at the moment.' 

And, therefore, although Sir James Hudson was a political 
opponent and was known to be a strong adherent of the 
Liberal cause, Mr. Disraeli in those old days — ^we are much 
superior now — had the generosity to defend his political 
opponent for the reason I have given. Is there not even 
more reason in the case of Lord Milner ? Will the House 
allow me to try and bring before them the nature of the 
work which is imposed upon High Commissioners, Viceroys, 
and Governors of Crown Colonies throughout the Empire ? 
These men are in a way autocrats, and that brings upon them 
all the disadvantages which autocrats have to suffer. They 
are responsible for everything, be it great or be it small, in 
the administration with which they are connected. They 
are answerable for the security of possessions for which they 
are made responsible. They are answerable for order, for 
legislation, for every detail of administration, for every act, 
be it great or small, of every member, be he important or 
otherwise, of the whole administration. For all these things 
these men are, technically, at any rate, responsible to their 
departments and to this House of Commons. They are not 
infallible. How can you expect to get infallible adminis- 
trators under such circumstances ? I do not believe they 
are to be found anywhere, but certainly you do not offer 
much temptation. I have never heard of any one in the 
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colonial service who in these trying positions, having to 
submit, as he has to do, to this sort of ignorant and irre- 
sponsible criticism on the part of people who have none of 
his responsibility, has become a gold magnate, who has made 
a fortune, who has even been able to provide for those whom 
he has left behind him, by devotion to the public service, 
by his interest in the great work he is conducting from the 
highest motives. These men, some of them never rising to a 
great position, others occupying positions of the greatest 
responsibility, have continued to serve the country, and now 
you are placing a sUght on the whole service in the person of 
one of its most distinguished representatives — ^Lord Milner. 
It is admitted that before he occupied his position in South 
Africa, Lord Milner had done great service to the State — 
and that is to be considered — he had done great service 
to the party opposite. But I put that aside. His great 
services to the country are his services in South Africa. 
During a great part of that time he was in a sense responsible 
to me, and as my colleague and friend a greater man I have 
never known. I have never known a great man who did not 
make mistakes. This man has given his life, he has risked 
his health, he has lived under conditions which very few 
in this House would be wiUing to sustain. Eight hours a 
day ! Why, eighteen hours a day of continuous brainwork 
very often fell to his lot. He has had to deal with the 
administration in the Cape Colony under great stress and 
anxiety, in the Transvaal under circumstances of stiU greater 
difficulty, and during the whole of that time he has shown 
an abUity, courage, and firmness that ought to commend 
itself to men who appreciate bravery at a time when his life 
might have been so much easier if he had shown weakness. 
Honourable members opposite may not agree with him, but 
I appeal with confidence to them to admire the character 
which he showed in difficult circumstances. And if they 
disagree with him for that, they cannot condemn him. 
His policy was my policy as long as I was in the Office. It 
was Mr. Lyttelton's policy when he succeeded me. They 
ought not to blame him. We were satisfied with all that he 
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did and we take the responsibility for every action which we 
have not officially condemned. It is we who ought to be 
the subject of their censure if they think we are deserving of 
it. In a debate which took place a day or two ago, I was 
struck by a speech delivered by Lord Stanmore. He is, I 
believe, a strong Liberal, and a most distinguished official. 
He has occupied the highest offices in many of our Crown 
Colonies, and he has been Governor of some of the most 
important possessions of the Crown. Lord Stanmore upon 
this matter expressed sympathy with Lord Milner. He went 
further. He expressed his belief that he himself and every 
Governor had at some time or another on their own re- 
sponsibility committed the same error of violating the strict 
letter of the law. Well, honourable members opposite will 
not stop it by absurd resolutions of this kind. They will 
only stop it when they can make human nature perfect. I 
do not go so far as Lord Stanmore. I occupied my position 
for eight years and I am not aware of any violations even of 
the spirit of the law. But there were very few Governors in 
my time — and I was fortunate enough to have the most 
splendid public servants in that capacity — who did not at 
one time or another make serious mistakes. Well, I want 
this House to consider the subject from that intimate point 
of view. Here is this colonial service of ours, which is known 
and admired throughout the world for its absolute integrity, 
its freedom from corruption, its ability, its humanity. It is 
only by these extraordinary qualities that what I may call 
the daily miracle of the successful administration of the 
British Empire is continuously carried on. But for them, 
how would it be possible for these two small islands of ours 
to administer so large a portion of the earth's surface and 
with so much distinction and general satisfaction ? Sir, I 
ask the House to put aside every other consideration but 
that of their Imperial duty, the duty which they cannot 
escape, even those who least sympathise with the work, be 
they Irish, Scottish, or English, and look to those great 
considerations and principles which have made this colonial 
service undoubtedly what it is. I ask them to recognise 
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the merits of this service, and I ask them to appreciate the 
difficulties under which every member of it lies, and not to 
discourage them when one of them has committed a mistake 
which he himself has freely acknowledged. I ask them not 
to discourage the whole service by harsh criticism of one of 
its most distinguished members. I hope the House will 
reject this amendment. If I may venture to advise my 
friends I would say that our course is clear. When the 
motion is put after the amendment of the Government has 
been proposed it wiU be in the form that the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the question. I shall vote against 
that. In so doing I am voting against the resolution as a 
whole, and I shall vote against it in part ; I shall vote against 
it in every possible way. If the amendment is not carried, 
then the resolution wiU be put in its entirety, and I shall 
vote against that. If the amendment of the Government 
is carried and put as the substantive motion, I shall then 
vote against it, as worse indeed, because it is more dishonest 
than the motion. I hope the House wiU treat this as a 
question rather outside ordinary political questions, and that 
it will reject both the amendment and the resolution. But 
if it does not, if it accepts either, if it is carried, in that case 
I shall rely upon the Parliament of the future whose advent 
will be quickened by this ill-treatment of one of our great 
officials — ^I rely upon the future Parliament to do what 
Parliaments have done in the past more than once, namely, 
to repair, tardily it may be, a great injustice and to expimge 
from our records a resolution which, if it ever be placed 
there, will be a disgrace to them. 



LORD MILNER 
May 24, 1906 

[The vote of censure on Lord Milner in the House of Commons produced 
a remarkable impression among fair-minded men of every class in the 
British Isles and Empire, irrespective of their political opinions, It was 
felt that in this public slight to a public servant of confessed devotion and 
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integrity, the honour of ordinary Britons was involved. Among the 
different shapes in which this feeling materialised was that familiar and 
British one of a public dinner, in this case probably as remarkable an 
occasion of the kind as can be recalled. It was attended by hundreds of 
entertainers representative of both Houses of Parhament and both parties, 
the law, art, literature, science, and the army, navy, and Civil Service. 
Mr. Chamberlain presided, and the following was his speech in proposing 
the toast of ' Our Guest, Lord MUner.'] 

My Lords and Gentlemen, — Sheaves of telegrams and 
cables from different parts of the Empire have been received 
by the Committee and Lord Milner, all sympathising with 
the objects of this banquet. I do not propose to detain 
you with reading them. There are one or two, however, to 
which I wiU venture to call your attention. The first is 
from the Governor-General of Canada,^ who says : ' I wish 
I could be present in body to-night as I am in spirit.' 
The next is dated from Ottawa : ' Kindly convey to Lord 
Milner our high appreciation of his splendid services to the 
Empire, and our earnest hope that he may long be spared 
to continue his labours for the honour, welfare, and unity 
of the British dominions.' That is signed by twenty-eight 
members of the Dominion Parliament. I have innumerable 
telegrams from all parts of South Africa. I will only read 
one which, I think, is representative : ' The Milner Address 
Committee, which includes many leading citizens, and 
already represents many thousands of signatories of aU 
shades of political opinion throughout the colony, desire 
me to convey through you, as chairman, their sincerest 
gratitude for the magnificent services rendered by Lord 
Milner to South Africa and the Empire.' That is signed 
by the Chairman of the Milner Address Committee at Cape 
Town. Now, my lords and gentlemen, I propose to you 
the toast of ' Our Guest, Lord Milner.' 

Considering how many men of great character and dis- 
tinction we have sent out from these shores to represent 
this country across the seas, and what splendid services 
many of them have performed, it might at first sight appear 
curious how casual and how slight has been any public 

' Earl Grey. 
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recognition of what they have done. It would not be 
difficult for any of us to find many examples. I should 
not have to go further than this company to find dis- 
tinguished illustrations of men who have been amongst 
the greatest names in our country and yet have been 
suffered, after their term of office was over and they had 
put aside all the attributes and the panoply of power, to 
come back home hardly with as much notice as the captain 
of a cricket team or a champion football club. But I do 
not know that any of us need regret the fact that we in 
England, in the United Kiogdom, have been so accustomed 
to take for granted and as a matter of course the splendid 
performance of responsible duties that we do not think it 
necessary to call any attention to it. The makers of our 
Empire never sought popular applause. They have been 
content that history and posterity should rightly appreciate 
their services. 

But this is not an ordinary occasion. If it were, my 
noble friend at my side would be the first to desire that 
it should be no exception to the general rule. But we 
have an opinion in this matter as well as he ; and I say 
that this is not an ordinary occasion, and that to-day is 
Empire Day, which, thanks to the patriotic exertions of 
Lord Meath, is now rapidly becoming universally recognised 
throughout the British dominions as an occasion on which 
we may recall the history of ovir Empire, and bring to mind 
the privileges which it has brought to us and the responsi- 
bilities that it has imposed upon us. This Empire Day, 
than which no more appropriate day could be found to 
recognise public and Imperial service, this great company, 
than which I have never seen one more representative of 
every kind of national character and expression, has been 
stirred to express its confidence to Lord Milner, and, as 
far as in it Ues, to redress a great injustice, and protest 
against the abuse of a temporary majority which has thought 
fit to inflict an unmerited slight upon a great servant of the 
Empire. Lord Milner has been censured by a majority 
of the House of Commons. He was undefended by the 
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Government, which, according to a great tradition, is bound 
to support the servants, the Civil servants of the State if 
they are unjustly attacked. He was insulted by a minister 
who only a few years ago beslavered him with fulsome 
praise ; and he was deserted by friends who hailed his 
appointment with shouts of applause. It is true his con- 
duct has been approved by the majority of the House of 
Lords ; but, strongly as I feel my pride in it, having been 
so long a member of the House of Commons, I regret that 
on this occasion they have been a less adequate exponent 
of what I beUeve to be the true sentiment of the people 
than the hereditary House. Under these circumstances, I 
suppose that I owe the honour of my present position to the 
fact that it was my privilege to ask Lord Mibier to under- 
take the arduous duties of the post which he filled so long 
and so well in South Africa. It is not, therefore, imfitting 
that I, who so appointed him, that I, who, so long as my 
official relations lasted with the Colonial Office, am at 
least equally responsible with him for everything that he 
did, should in a few words remind you in these days of 
short memories what was the task which he undertook, 
and what claim he has to the gratitude of the people for 
the way in which he discharged it. I am not, of coiu^se, 
going to compose a biography of my noble friend. It is 
only two or three saUent facts of recent history that I wish 
to call your attention to. It was under Lord Cromer in 
Egypt, under one of the greatest of our British pro-Consuls, 
it was with Lord Goschen at the Treasury, that Lord Milner 
served his apprenticeship, gained golden opinions from all 
those who worked with him, and laid the foundation for 
the knowledge, the experience, which served him so well 
in the difficult years that were to follow. But it was in 
1897 that I was called upon to appoint some one to occupy 
what at that time was recognised to be the most arduous, 
the most responsible and difficult office under the Crown. 
I had only slight personal acquaintance with Sir Alfred 
Milner. I made every possible inquiry, as was natural, of 
those who enjoyed the greater advantage of his acquaint- 
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anoe and his friendship, of those who had worked with him. 
I found these witnesses to his capacity chiefly among my 
political opponents. But their testimony was sufficient for 
me — was complete. What were the requirements necessary 
for such a post 1 Sagacity, a more than usual foresight, 
a conciliatory but at the same time a resolute temper, 
courage, tenacity, and, above aU, impartiality in the 
strictest sense of the term. On aU these points the testi- 
mony I sought was universally favourable, and I say now, 
speaking more than eight years later, that experience has 
fuUy justified the favourable reports that I received. 

The situation at that time in South Africa was com- 
plicated and even dangerous. The raid had sown, not 
unnaturally, suspicions in the minds of the Boers ; racial 
jealousies had been aroused, not only in the Transvaal, 
but in the Orange River State and in our own colony at the 
Cape. The British, on the other hand, were discouraged 
and disheartened ; they had grievances which had always 
been admitted, and they saw no reason to hope that those 
grievances would be redressed or considered with sympathy 
by the mother country. The Government itself had well- 
founded complaint against the Transvaal for breach in letter 
and , spirit of the great Convention which regulated our 
relations, which conceded so much to the Boers, but stiU 
left us undoubted rights and privileges. Exaggeration 
prevailed on aU sides and among aU parties, and it was 
impossible to secure trustworthy information even upon 
the most trifling subjects. In these circumstances. Sir A. 
Milner went out to take up the position of Governor of 
Cape Colony and High Commissioner for South Africa. 
For twelve months or more he was silent, and with, I 
believe, an absolutely unprejudiced mind he sought by 
every means in his power to discover what was the true 
situation. For that purpose he consulted aU parties ; he 
went to the farms of the Boers — Shaving previously learned 
their language ; he was always ready to consider questions 
with the industrial populations, and he took every means 
to inform himself upon the facts of the case, facts upon 
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which every member of Parliament is now ready at five 
minutes' notice to express a confident opinion ia relation 
to the most complicated subject. Lord Milner took twelve 
months and then he spoke — spoke not to his immediate 
friends, but he conferred with those who were most likely 
to differ from him, and in the centre of a district which 
has at different times in colonial history been the great 
centre of disaffection — ^he spoke openly to the Dutch, and 
in a speech equally remarkable for its conciliatory and 
moderate tone, and at the same time for its clear perception 
of the difficulties of the problems to be solved, he stated the 
conclusions at which he had arrived ; and after that, in a 
long series of dispatches which have been published, he 
informed the Government at home and his countrymen of 
the actual position of affairs about which so much contest 
had taken place. And I say now that he saw, as none had 
seen before, the real issues which were at stake. It was not 
a question of a large matter that was raised between the 
two Governments ; it was at bottom a conflict of irreconcil- 
able ideals. On the one hand we had the Dutch, under their 
leader, with hardly concealed aspirations for the fullest 
possible independence, for rights denied to them by the 
Convention, for a separate access to the sea, and for the 
right denied by the Convention of direct communications 
with foreign countries. We found the Boers claimed to 
rely rather on foreign support than on the co-operation 
of the British Government, and that, as he pointed out, 
was incompatible with the determination of the British in 
South Africa — shared, let me say, by the Government at 
home — ^the determination of Great Britain at aU risks to 
remain the paramount power in South Africa. This we 
believe to be almost a necessity of our Imperial existence. 
Everything, remember, was at stake. Our position in 
South Africa, the confidence of our fellow-subjects abroad, 
not merely in South Africa, but throughout the world, our 
influence in the counsels of Europe, all depended on the 
decision of the great issues that were so prominently put 
before us by Sir Alfred Milner. 

VOL. II. z 
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The question remained, in view of these antagonisms, 
Was it possible to secure a pacific solution ? To the en- 
deavour to secure that Sir A. Mjlner then directed his atten- 
tion, and let me say he showed an infinite patience and an 
infinite forbearance. I think at that time it had become 
evident that with the ideals of President Eo-uger no com- 
promise was possible ; still it was possible to bring to bear 
once more, as it had been brought to bear before in the 
history of South Africa, the infiuence of moderate men 
in the Transvaal itself and in the Orange Free State, and 
also the influence of the large Dutch and loyal population in 
Cape Colony. The endeavour to direct that influence upon 
President Kruger and his party was Sir Alfred Milner's 
endeavour. To secure such small concessions and modifica- 
tions as might have been expected Sir Alfred Milner then 
devoted his full energy. Hence it was that he attended the 
Bloemfontein Conference. It was admitted at the time, I 
remember, by opponents in this country, as well as by 
opponents in South Africa, that the concessions for which 
he asked were so moderate that the only fear was that they 
might prove inadequate. He was willing to guarantee 
absolutely and in any form that was possible the independ- 
ence of the Transvaal Repubhc, and at the same time, as 
any one who reads the accounts of these prolonged negotia- 
tions will see, he never lost sight of what was the crux of the 
problem, and was determined to maintain untouched and 
undiminished the rights of the British Government and the 
rights of British subjects. He strove, not by excessive 
changes, but rather by such modifications of the existing 
Constitution as he could, to secure and strengthen the peace- 
ful relations. Well, we are told now that if Lord Milner 
had acted differently we might have avoided war. I 
absolutely disbeUeve that statement. We might have 
postponed the war ; that is possible, but at what cost ? 
We might have done it by betraying our friends, by sur- 
rendering to our enemies. Lord Milner might by yielding 
have postponed the war, and when he returned to this 
country he might have no longer been concerned with the 
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result. He might have avoided the censure of a Radical 
majority Iq the House of Commons, but he would have un- 
doubtedly incurred the condemnation of posterity. 

During the war Lord Milner gave to Lord Roberts, as Lord 
Roberts has generously acknowledged, the greatest assistance 
it was possible for a civilian to give to a military commander. 
His great influence in Cape Colony was exerted to reduce and 
limit the area of the conflagration in South Africa. Li those 
dark days we all remember — dark in this country, but 
darker, how much darker in South Africa it is difficult for us 
to appreciate, when the minds of even the strongest seemed 
to give way to pressure, when anxiety was visible in every 
face — ^then in those dark days Lord Milner never flinched. 
He remained as a tower of strength, and did his best to 
strengthen the weak-kneed and to encourage the weak- 
hearted. When at last the war was ended he then worked 
as energetically for the reorganisation of the country and for 
the restoration of prosperity and for repairing the damage 
caused by the war as he had worked to bring the war to a 
successful conclusion. After eight years of incessant, of 
untiring work, work that it is difficult for any man who has 
not seen it to appreciate, he returned. And when he left 
South Africa he could have boasted, if he had chosen to 
boast, and we can declare for him, that he had restored the 
confidence of British subjects in British power and British 
sympathy, that he had extorted from his adversaries the 
respect which adversaries always give to a brave man, that 
he had laid the foundation for a renewed and greatly in- 
creased prosperity of the country for which he had done so 
much, that he had marked out lines on which constitutional 
freedom might be safely extended. And this is the man — 
to-night he is our honoured guest — of whom it was said the 
other day with unctuous satisfaction and insolent com- 
miseration that he was powerless, discredited, and poor. 
That is untrue. Lord Milner is rich in the only sense in 
which a man so disinterested would care to be opulent ; he 
is rich itt the admiration, the affection, the regard of those 
whose regard and affection are worth having. His policy 
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is not discredited in the minds of those whose knowledge and 
experience give a right to express an opinion. If he is 
powerless in the sense that for the moment he holds no high 
official position, we hope and beheve that his services wiU 
always be given when required, and that he remains now one 
of the great assets of the British Empire. I ask you to 
drink the health of Lord Milner. 

In reply to the toast of ' The Chairman ' Mr. Chamberlain 
said: 

Sir George White, My Lords and Gentlemen, I thaiik 
you for the maimer in which this toast has been pro- 
posed and received. It has been a great privilege for me to 
preside over this large meeting which, I think, has served a 
most useful and valuable purpose, and which wiU always be 
remembered as having produced two important speeches, 
to which we have hstened, from two builders of Empire — 
Lord Milner and Lord Gurzon. We have learned from them 
the spirit in which our great pubUc servants pursue their task. 
From Lord Curzon we have learned that their guiding in- 
fluence is their devotion to duty, and that it is borne in upon 
them by experience, as it ought to be borne in upon us by the 
lessons of history, that an Empire obtained by sacrifice can 
only be maintained in the same way. I think now that we 
may put aside and forget the tawdry incident that led to 
this great banquet. It has served a purpose other than that 
which its authors intended, and it has given us aU something 
to encourage us, something upon which we may reflect. 
There is only one additional remark I would hke to make. 
I would like to impress upon aU whom my words may reach 
how desirable it is that those who speak should remember 
how extended is the echo of their words. The love of our 
colonies to the motherland depends upon their respect for 
us. They will never respect the motherland if she shows 
ingratitude to her great public servants. Not only are our 
colonies concerned, but think of the men who throughout a 
large part of the world are carrying out the arduous duties 
we have imposed upon them. Do you think that our treat- 
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ment of the great civil servants, if it be in any way un- 
generous, is calculated to encourage them ? How is it that 
we are to-day a great governing race ? It is because in the 
past we have always found men willing in great crises to 
take responsibility. Modem conditions of life, especially 
the ease of quick communication, the invention of the 
telegraph, are not favourable to the development of such 
character ; but that is all the more reason why we should 
be careful not stUl further to interfere, in the courageous 
execution of their duty, with those distant servants. It is 
upon them that the future of the Empire depends, as the 
past has depfended. A blow at the individual is a blow 
struck also at that great army of civil servants to whom the 
Empire owes so much, and of whom our guest is one of the 
most distinguished ornaments. 



'OP NO MEAN CITY' 
Birmingham, July 7, 1906 

PMr. CSiamberlain's seventieth birthday was made the occasion of great 
rejoicing in Birmingham. The following speech was delivered at a public 
banquet given in his honour, and in that of Mrs. Chamberlain, on Saturday, 
July 7 ; that which follows it at a great meeting held in Bingley HaU on 
the Monday evening. Two days later sudden and serious illness, the 
result of persistent over-work, laid Mr. Chamberlain definitely aside from 
the exercise of public speaking. And these utterances, made in his own 
city and among his own people, in which, as by a prevision, he reviewed 
his career in municipal and in Imperial politics, and set forth, in a key 
of high faith and courage, as by a final testament, his policy for the 
nation and the Empire, must be regarded as the last speeches of Joseph 
Chamberlain. 

My Lord Mayor, my Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
However strenuously I endeavour to express my thanks 
to the people of Birmingham for their constant kindness 
to me, I feel that my words must always be inadequate to 
represent the depth and sincerity of my feelings. I can 
never keep pace with your goodness, for as soon as I have 
acknowledged one claim on my gratitude you immediately 
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proceed to confer upon me another obligation. My Lord 
Mayor, I appreciate very highly your hospitality and the 
way in which you have made yourself the mouthpiece of 
my fellow-citizens on an anniversary which recalls to my 
mind so many personal and pubhc associations, such a 
long course of unbroken friendships, and, above aU, which 
fills my heart with pride and thankfulness that, with the 
greater part of my life behind me — an open book which 
all of you may read and criticise — ^I yet have been able to 
retain the distinction which I have most coveted and which 
I most prize — ^the affectionate regard of those amongst 
whom I live. Pew men have been more fortunate than I — 
happy in the home that I have made amongst you ; happy 
in the wide circle of my public friends ; and, above alii 
happy also in having had behind me during the whole 
course of my career the confidence and support of this 
democratic community. My Lord Mayor, I assure you 
that my wife joins me in this, as in everything else with 
which she has been associated with me during many years 
of my strenuous Ufe. She feels, as I do, that from the 
moment she came among you, eighteen years ago, she has 
been the adopted daughter of Birmingham, and she feels a 
sympathy and interest which even I cannot surpass in all 
that concerns your public life and the welfare and the 
happiness of the people. 

My Lord Mayor, in this building, and under these circum- 
stances you have naturally recalled the associations which 
are connected with my municipal life. Thirty years ago 
I resigned the position which you now occupy in order 
to become a representative of the city in Parliament. I 
did not accept the change without many misgivings and 
searchings of heart. I was not certain that I was not 
giving up a sphere ta which I felt I might be of some service, 
and entering upon unknown waters, upon a future which 
neither I nor any one could foresee, and even now, after 
thirty years of considerable and wide experience, after fuU 
knowledge of the opportunities which a position in the 
House of Commons may give to a man, I stiU feel there is 
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no more honourable position, and there are few in which 
any man can be more useful to his time and generation, 
than in the performance of civic duties. And I look back 
with unmixed pleasure to my association with the local 
life of the city in which I have passed more than half a 
century, and with admiration — constant admiration — for 
those who, whether in my time or since, have given un- 
stinted and unselfish service to fulfil the duty which lies 
nearest to them, to endeavour to leave the world a little 
better than they foimd it. Never can I have more loyal 
supporters than those that I found in my old municipal 
time. They were men who did their work with abUity and 
power, and, above aU, with absolute unselfishness. There 
was no obstruction in that time. ' Guillotines ' were quite 
unnecessary, but each man did his part, and he wished 
for no other fee or reward than the good of the town he was 
trying to serve. I know there have been times, then as 
now, when people were inclined to underestimate the 
dignity and importance of this local hfe, and yet it seems 
to me that there is no work which men of education and 
ability can do with greater satisfaction to themselves and 
greater advantage to others than this. 

When I think of the changes which have been carried 
out in my time, the constant and successful struggle with 
disease, the provision which has been made for health, for 
recreation, and for everything which contributes to raise 
the standard of life and iacrease the happiness of the masses 
of the population, I admit I am inclined to doubt whether 
this silent, almost unhonoured, but tmceasing display of 
local patriotism has not done more for our country than the 
sensational reforms which we owe to great statesmen and 
to the labours of the House of Commons. In any case, my 
Lord Mayor, it is not given to every man to play a dis- 
tinguished part ia national politics, but every man may take 
a hand in the work of local administration. If complaint 
is made, and I think it is made justly sometimes, that our 
local administration occasionally falls off from the high 
ideal which it ought always to keep before it — if there is 
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inefficiency, ignorance, extravagance — ^the fault does not 
lie with these great democratic institutions which express 
so well every form of pubhc need and public opinion, which 
give such full opportimity to every class and every form of 
ability, it lies with those who, having advantages, denied, it 
maybe, to others, advantages of influence, wealth, and educa- 
tion, yet refuse, or fail, from indifference, to place their talents 
at the disposal of the community, leaving aU this great 
work to be accomplished by others whose wiUingness is 
perhaps greater than their capacity to perform it. But 
in any case, I hope that the spirit which has always been 
present in our life in Birmingham, which has been infused 
generally into the local life of the country, may permanently 
continue ; that we may look forward to a younger genera- 
tion to own its debt to the older one, and to maintain the 
traditions which have kept for Birmingham a high place in 
the annals of the country. 

My Lord Mayor, as the years pass — and, indeed, I think 
this is almost the only disadvantage which I attach to 
advancing years — ^as the years pass, unhappily, well-tried 
friends and comrades of our youth drop out of the ranks 
and are seen no more. Fresh recruits take their places ; 
they caimot bring back to us aU the associations which are 
connected with the old. I think of those days when, before 
these buildings were erected, I worked with so many 
patriotic and high-spirited men in the old Council Chamber 
in Moor Street, in the first School Board, and in other pubHc 
institutions of the town. They were, although perhaps I 
should not say so, a remarkable association of men moved 
by one great ideal ; with an appreciation of what the town 
might be, and what it ought to be ; with the determination 
that no sacrifice was too great in order to make it what 
their imagination saw that it might become. The number 
of these men has been sadly diminished ; yet they, and, 
those of whom I see a considerable number here, still 
happily surviving, were the real makers of modem Birming- 
ham. And Mr. Mayor, when you pay me an honour which 
I feel goes far beyond my desert, I know that you wish that 
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we hold the names of these men in kindly and honourable 
remembrance. 

My Lord Mayor, I thank you once more, I thank this 
great and representative company for the splendid reception 
which they have given to me and to mine, and I thank 
through you the people of Birmingham for their generous 
recognition of what, at all events, has been an honest 
endeavour to serve them. Surely that is even more honour- 
able to them than it is to us. Who can say in the presence 
of such circumstances as these which we witness to-day 
that the democracy is ungenerous or ungrateful ? I feel 
that if I have* been permitted to serve this community 
no man has ever had more generous masters. They have 
been my teachers also. What I am, for good or for ill, they 
have made me — ^this people and this city of my adoption 
and my affection. It has been the home of strong con- 
victions, of great ideals, of frank expression, of earnest 
endeavour to carry out its ideals ; and I, in my time, have 
tried to interpret what I believe to be the spirit of the 
town, and have found in the affection of my own people 
an overwhelming reward for a strenuous life of work and 
contest. 



THE LAST SPEECH 

BiNGLEY Hall, July 9, 1906 

Mr. Chairman, my Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^No 
man in my position could faU to be touched by the personal 
note of Mndness that has run through the great and un- 
paralleled demonstrations of last Saturday and to-day. 
On Saturday, as I passed through eighteen mUes of people, 
as I looked into their faces I seemed to be the centre of a 
great family gathering, and I naturally recalled all the 
associations connected with my municipal and private 
life in Birmingham. To-night, in this hall, identified as 
it is with so many striking incidents and great causes in 
which I have taken part during my political career, it is to 
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the political side of my life that I naturally turn in the 
retrospect to which I am induced. I am conscious, indeed, 
that here also, in the warmth of your reception, there is an 
assurance of personal feeling and of kindness too. But I 
hope I am not wrong in thinking that there is also a sign of 
political agreement. That, of course, is especially true of 
the multitudinous congratulations and good wishes which 
are contained in the addresses which I gratefully acknow- 
ledge from all parts of the United Kjngdom, and in the 
innumerable letters and telegrams which have come to me 
with equal cordiality, conveying the good wishes of their 
senders from aU parts of the British Empire. Mr. Chairman, 
you said just now something of the imnecessary bitterness 
of political controversy. Perhaps too much is made of 
that. I admit very readily that all my life I have been a 
strenuous j&ghter for the causes that I have thought to be 
righteous. I have received hard blows, and I have endea- 
voured to return them. I bear no malice. I make no 
complaiat, though, sometimes, I may have thought that 
my motives have been unfairly represented. In that case 
I have always felt that any such unfairness has merely 
acted as a rallying cry to the friends who hastened to my 
side. And while the attacks have been forgotten the 
friends remain. 

I have been your representative for thirty years, which is 
a long time in the life of a man. I think there are not many 
members of the House of Commons who have sat in that 
House for a longer period, and certainly there are very few, 
if there are any, who have sat there representing con- 
tinuously one constituency, and that a constituency with 
which all the interests of their home and private life are most 
closely coimected. And during aU this time Birmingham 
has been behind me. Birmingham has cheered me when I 
might otherwise have been discouraged. Birmingham has 
strengthened my hands, and has given me an assurance of 
ultimate victory. Sometimes, it is strange, I find myself 
taunted with having changed my opinions and forgotten 
my ideals. Well, ladies and gentlemen, it indeed that be 
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a fault, and if I have committed it, I have done so in 
good company. But have we changed ? And if we have 
changed, is change a crime ? During the space of a whole 
generation that I have been your pohtical representative, 
what is there that has not changed ? The conditions of the 
people, the needs of the people, they have altered. The 
state of parties has altered. Old names have no longer their 
old meaning ; the position of the country has altered, 
especially in relation to other nations ; and if, under these 
circumstances, we alone had remained unchanged we should 
have been false to the great motto of our town, and we 
should have been false to our progressive principles. I came 
across, the other day, a quotation from my old leader, for 
whom, though I differed from him in later years, I have 
always entertained a respect amounting almost to devotion. 
I found this quotation from Mr. Gladstone. He said, 
' People talk of a change in opinion as if it were a disgrace. 
To me it is a sign of life. If you are alive you must change. 
It is only the dead who remain the same. And of aU charges 
brought against a man or a party, that of inconsistency 
because of changed opinion is the most inept. As trumped 
up against a political opponent it is usually a mere party 
trick.' So, ladies and gentlemen, on the authority of Mr. 
Gladstone I say that change is not necessarily a crime. But 
the people who accuse you and me of change are wantiog in 
the intelligence which should enable them to distinguish 
between change in principles which can only be accepted 
under the stress of some great circumstance, and change 
in details and method of application which every wise man 
applies to everything in the course of his life. And now I 
claim for Birmingham — I claim for you as I do for myself — 
that we have throughout the years pursued a higher and 
truer consistency than mere adherence to obsolete formulae, 
and that we have preserved the main principles with which 
we began, even if we have changed the methods of their 
application. 

What has been the great event in our generation ? Surely 
it was the event — I am referring to the introduction of Home 
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Rule into the politics of the Liberal party — surely it was an 
event momentous in its issues which has altered the whole 
course of our political history, revolutionised our political 
relations, destroyed the Liberal party as we knew it, and as 
we in our time helped to cement and to strengthen it. But 
when Mr. Gladstone surrendered to Mr. Pamell, when he 
accepted Home Rule and allied himself with the men who 
a short time previously he had described as ' marching 
through rapine to the disintegration of the Empire ' — ^when 
he did that who was it who changed ? It was not Birming- 
ham. Birmingham remained true to the higher conception 
of patriotism which refused to weaken the heart of this great 
Empire in order to purchase the temporary political support 
of a few disloyal subjects. Now I maintain that at that 
time and since, Birmingham, and aU who have joined with 
Birmingham, and sympathised with our views, have been 
consistently faithful to two great objects of policy. In the 
first place, they have been strenuous advocates of social 
reform. In the second place, they have been the most 
sturdy upholders of Imperial interest. In domestic politics 
we, of every class and of every section of the Unionist 
party, have supported every constructive proposal for 
bettering the condition of the masses of the people, and for 
raising the standard of life amongst the great majority. We 
have had no sympathy with the negative policy which 
merely criticises and resists. No party can ever be success- 
ful, which has not of its own what in military affairs they 
call an ' offensive defensive,' which means that they should 
best defend themselves against the enemy by attacking 
them whenever possible. 

We have thought that an offensive policy, a definite con- 
crete policy of reform, was the best weapon we could have 
to our hands in order to meet the purely destructive policy 
of our opponents. In a democratic State such as ours, with 
a Government which in our time has been made truly re- 
presentative, we together have held the belief that advant- 
age ought to be taken of the machinery which has thus been 
created to do for the people at large, for the whole com- 
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munity, what no individual can do for himself. What we 
have done at home in Birmingham with our City Council to 
help us — that we have done also in national affairs. We 
have been willing to trust the people, and the people's re- 
presentatives. We have urged them to use their power in 
order to better the lot of the great majority of the people. 
Now, in this beUef , you wiU remember that more than one 
unauthorised programme has been issued during the last 
thirty years with the Birmingham stamp. And let me say, 
looking back, I don't think we have any reason to be 
ashamed of our programmes, or to be discontented with the 
result of their adoption. The extension of local government, 
the provision of free education, the facilities given for 
the creation of allotments and small ownerships, the great 
development of factory legislation, the compensation pro- 
vided for accidents in the cotirse of employment — ^these 
constitute only a small part of the practical social reforms 
which have been carried by Conservative and by Unionist 
Grovenmients during the generation to which I am referring. 
Now I want you to see what it seems to me to be interesting 
to remember — ^that these reforms were not carried without 
opposition. We had, of course, the opposition of our 
political opponents, ' Radicals,' as many of them call them- 
selves, that were false to Radical principles, not knowing 
what social reform meant, except as a cry at election time, 
— to I be dropped a few weeks later. But the bitterest 
opponents of all were those so-called Liberals, the de- 
scendants and representatives of the old Whig party, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Goschen, Lord James, with whom, 
although I am said to have changed, I stiU find myself in 
constant conflict. Both sides are consistent, both sides act 
after their kind, and these gentlemen, Eree Traders as they 
are, were quite right in opposing the proposals of social 
reform, as they are right now in opposing proposals for fiscal 
reform. The same principles are involved. The Eree 
Traders were against aU State interference of any kind. 
They were against the Eactory Acts ; they were opposed to 
the laws to prevent fraud and adulteration, especially in the 
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interests of the working classes ; they were against trade 
unions, they were in favour of unlbnited competition, they 
would buy everything in the cheapest market, and especially 
labour. Yes, but it is cheering to observe, in. spite of their 
distinguished opposition, in spite of the efforts made twenty 
or thirty years ago by the same distinguished and superior 
persons who are opposing me now as they opposed me then, 
that all these fine doctrines of Free Trade have gone to the 
wall. There are other equally absurd superstitions which 
are going to foUow them, and the time is coming when, 
perhaps, even they wiU see that we cannot logically and con- 
sistently attempt to defend labour against unfair competition 
without defending at the same time and against the same 
unfair competition the products of that labour. We are 
moving, ladies and gentlemen, not so quick, perhaps, as the 
most impatient of us might desire, but we are moving on the 
right lines and entirely to my satisfaction. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have said there was a second 
object which the ' Birmingham school,' as it is sometimes 
called — ^now that we are a University town we are all 
' schools ' — ^the second object of the ' Birmingham school ' 
was to maintain the strength and union of this Empire, and 
to hand down our great inheritance unimpaired to our 
descendants. But again, here, also, Birmingham is in con- 
flict with Cobdenism. What were the views of the Free 
Traders ? Mr. Cobden declared that he rejoiced chiefly in 
the federation of Canada because he thought it was a pre- 
liminary step to the entire separation of that great dominion 
from the British motherland. Mr. Cobden was opposed to 
our possession of India — I am not certain that he did not 
think that to be a crime. I am not questioning his perfect 
sincerity and honesty. I have no doubt his opinions were 
shared at that time by many of his followers. But let me 
impress upon you and upon the country that all these things 
go together, and that the men who imposed free imports 
upon this generation were the same men who, if they had 
had their way, would have had no empire for us to be proud 
of, and no colonies to which we might give a preference. 
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I maintain that never in our history has Birmingham sym- 
pathised with the Little Englander. We have held to this 
Empire of ours as a trust received from our ancestors who 
were labouring for posterity as well as for themselves, and 
who, by great effort and self-sacrifice, built up the edifice of 
our dominion, whose privileges we are permitted to enjoy, 
and whose responsibilities, unless we are unworthy, we shall 
be proud to bear. Our glory ! It will be the glory of this 
generation if we strengthen the foundations of this great 
and unparalleled dominion ; it wDl be our eternal disgrace 
if we allow it to fall. If Birmingham is a great city, what 
has made it a great city ? No, not I. I could have done 
nothing without the unstinted and unselfish work of those 
who came so readily to my assistance. Birmingham is a 
great city to-day because a generation ago men were found — 
practically aU its citizens — ^who were willing to work and, 
if necessary, to make sacrifices in order to maintain and 
support its reputation. If the Empire is to be great aU its 
members must take in it similar pride, and take upon them- 
selves a similar obhgation. I have spoken of the ' Birming- 
ham school.' I do not need to defend its tenets. There is 
another school, a very small school, that has always been 
with us — a school which seems to me to be utterly devoid 
of imagination, which can see nothing of the future, and 
nothing of the greater factors in our individual and national 
life. An individual, is he not the better for having some 
other interests than those which only concern his own 
pocket ? Is he not the better for having a family to care 
for, for having a city for which he can do something, for 
having a country which he loves, for having an empire of 
which he is proud ? The character of the individual 
depends upon the greatness of the ideals upon which he rests, 
and the character of a nation is the same. The moral 
grandeur of a nation depends upon its being sometimes able 
to forget itself, sometimes able to think of the future of the 
race for which it stands. England without an empire ! 
Can you conceive it ? England in that case would not be 
the England we love. If the ties of sympathy which have 
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gradually been woven between ourselves and our children 
who are soon to become great nations across the seas, if 
these ties were weakened or destroyed, if we suffered their 
affection to die for want of food for it, if we allowed them to 
drift apart, then this England of ours would sink from the 
comparative position which it has enjoyed throughout the 
centuries. It would no longer be a power, if not supreme, 
at all events of the greatest influence, generally well exercised 
on the civilisation and the peace of the world. It would be 
a fifth-rate nation, existing on the sufferance of its more 
powerful neighbours. We will not have it. 

The school to which I refer is blind to considerations 
of this kind. Its members appeal to what I consider are 
unworthy interests. They appeal entirely to the imme- 
diate material consequences of any act we may recommend 
to them. But they are short-sighted. They are not 
merely unpatriotic in the larger sense in which I like to use 
the word. It is not merely that they are selfish, but it is 
that they are foolish, and that these material interests for 
which alone they care would suffer under the system which 
they profess — ^would suffer as much as the national char- 
acter and the national influence. What is it that we want ? 
What is it that we desire for our country ? National 
prosperity. Not indeed in the sense that we covet a 
greater aggregation of national wealth which, for aught we 
know, may never be properly distributed. It is not the 
amount of the income tax, not the number of cheques that 
pass through the clearing-house that marks the progress 
of a nation. It is our advance towards the great Radical 
aspiration, ' the greatest happiness of the greatest number.' 
That is what we desire. That is what we, you and I, have 
been seeking during this past thirty years, and I have told 
you more than once in the course of that time that there was 
a greater reform than any I had yet advocated publicly 
before you — ^there was a greater reform in the future which 
would do more for you than aU these attempts at bettering 
your condition, and that was a reform which would secure 
for the masses of the industrial population in this country 
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constant employment at fair wages. That is an end which, 
with all our labour, we have not yet attained. Even now, 
when trade is extraordinarily active, when our opponents 
are boasting of record exports and imports, as though, 
forsooth, they were the product of any activity of theirs — ^I 
say even now there is want of employment and something 
much worse. There is the fact that relatively, in proportion 
to our competitors, in the constant struggle for existence 
we are getting behindhand, and when the tide of prosperity 
recedes, as it always has done, as it must do again, and when 
a time of depression foUows it, we shall be the sufferers. 
The working classes, especially, wiU be the sufferers, and 
we shall find then that it wUl be impossible, without a 
change, to find employment for the constantly increasing 
population of these islands. That is the danger. I am 
condemned for pointing it out beforehand. What would 
be the good of pointing it out after we have suffered from 
it ? Let us provide against it. Let us find the remedy. 

The remedy is at hand, and if we are not too careless, 
too apathetic as to the future, if we are not too timid to act, 
I say there is even now time to hold for ourselves and our 
people our own trade. And we can hold it against aU fair 
competition. And we can do more. We can extend our 
trade in the best markets, with our best friends. We can 
benefit them in trading with them, whUe they give us 
reciprocal advantage in the preference which they give for 
our manufactures. We can do this. We can strengthen the 
union. We can draw closer the growing nations, the sister 
states, and by a commercial union we can pave the way 
for that federation which I see constantly before me as a 
practical object of aspiration — that federation of free nations 
which wiU enable us to prolong in ages yet to come all the 
glorious traditions of the British race. 

Ladies and gentlemen, if we are to fulfil these aspirations, 
believe me, we must cultivate the affection and the sym- 
pathy of these children of ours in the colonies. We must 
learn to understand them better, to appreciate more highly 
their mission and their work. They are our pioneers sent 
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out from here, fighting against nature, fighting against 
dangers and difficulties of every kind. They have worthily 
maintained the honour of the flag and the interests of the 
Empire, and they deserve the sympathy which I claim you 
should give them. But are we going the right way to 
produce this kindly feeling 1 You may be, who agree with 
the words I say, but what about those who profess to 
represent you ? What are they doing at this time to draw 
closer together the British Empire ? Only these last few 
weeks I have heard men in the House of Commons, ignorant 
— crassly ignorant — of aU that concerns the British Empire, 
ignorant of the Greater Britain across the seas, careless of 
its future, careless indeed of everything but the petty 
interests which they claim particularly to represent — ^I 
have heard these men depreciating the motives of our 
colonists, treating their generous offers with neglect and 
scorn, and denying to them, whose shoes they are unworthy 
to unlatch, the common attributes of justice and humanity. 
There are men in the House of Commons who profess in a 
special sense to be the representatives of labour, who would 
not allow me, who represented a great working-class con- 
stituency, and for whom seven or eight thousand, most of 
them working men, voted at the last election — ^they would 
not allow me the claim to represent you. In order to do 
that, according to their theories, I should have to be a man 
who did some work thirty years ago, and never did any 
after. And it is these men who are at this time blackemng 
the character of those who are upholding the British 
dominions and the British flag throughout the world. It 
is they who, with a fatuous conceit, dictate the policy of 
colonial statesmen and, forsooth, threaten the great colonies 
to whom we have given self-government, threaten them 
with the veto of their petty standard of morality if they go 
contrary in any way to their views and party interests. 
They have no word of sympathy for the men who suffer 
for the Imperial cause. 

The other day officers, British soldiers, were murdered 
with savage brutality without reason or provocation. They 
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had no sympathy for these officers, and none for the families 
they may have left behind them ; their one idea was to shield 
the assassins from the proper penalty of their crimes. There 
is something worse, if possible. In the Boer War, the be- 
ginning of the war, our colony of Natal, with its brave 
population of, comparatively a mere handful of, a hundred 
thousand men, although it was not directly concerned in the 
war, nevertheless was called upon to bear the first brunt of 
the contest. They rose to it ; they put almost aU their 
citizens in arms, and they, with the small British force then 
that was present at Ladysmith, held the fort against the 
advancing foe until such time as the larger force of the 
mother country could come to their assistance. Have they 
not deserved well of you ? And yet now, in their ex- 
tremity, when they have been face to face with the direst 
possibility of all, with the possibility of a general native 
rising in which they would be as one to ten or twenty of 
their enemies, and which would iu any case lead to unspeak- 
able horrors and outrages in the case of scattered whites 
over a vast extent of territory — ^in this extremity what is it 
that you do, what is it that is done in yoiu: name ? Would 
you not have thought that your Government would have 
taken the opportunity of making such return as it could, and 
would have pressed upon the Government of Natal, which, 
thank goodness, has been nobly assisted by some of the other 
colonies — ^would you not have thought that they would have 
pressed upon them Imperial aid, and said : ' You, the child, 
came to our help and stood by our side when we were in 
difficulties ; we now hasten to reciprocate your loyalty, 
and to help you in your time of difficulty ? ' 

But that is not what your Government does. It is not 
what your Parliament does. No. They are occupying 
themselves with the details of a trial of which they have not 
read the evidence. They are ocoupyiag themselves, with- 
out any knowledge of the circumstances, in criticising the 
kindness, the general feeling of justice which animates these 
people as much as it does ourselves ; and one of them, as a 
climax to the meanness of the whole thing, actually write as 
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letter to a native chief in this country, and wishes him 
success in what ? Success in the contest between his 
people and our children. I wUl dwell no longer on questions 
which flu me with disgust and indignation. Their effect is 
deplorable. How can you expect the people outside this 
country who do not understand that these men are seeking 
a petty notoriety — ^how can you expect them to understand 
that a member of the British Parliament can utter language 
of that kind without some supreme cause, which allows him 
to take the part of every country but his own ? But one 
thing I wiU say, and I say it in your name : these men, at 
any rate, do not represent the working classes of England, 
and never yet in our history, or in the history of the British 
race, has the great democracy been unpatriotic. 

The union of the Empire must be preceded and accompanied, 
as I have said, by a better understanding, by a closer sympathy. 
To secure that is the highest object of statesmanship now at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, and, if these were the last 
words that I were permitted to utter to you I would rejoice to 
utter them in your presence and with ycur approval. I know 
that the fruition of our hopes is certain. I hope I m/iy be able 
to live to congratulate you upon our common triumph, but in 
any case I have faith in the people. I trust in the good sense, 
the intelligence, and the patriotism of the majority, the vast 
inajcrity, of my countrymen. I look forward to the future with 
hope and confidence, and 

' Others I doubt not, if not we, 
The issue of our toil shall see.' 



THE END 
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Bingley Hall, Mr. Chamberlain's 

last speech at, ii. 361-372. 
Birmingham : 

Anti-Corn Law Agitation, speech, 

II. 232-265. 
Appointment to the Board of 

Trade, speech, i. 83-84. 
Banquet on Mr. Chamberlain's 
seventieth birthday, speech, 
n. 367-361. 
Canada and Imperial Union, 

speech, ii. 327-335. 
Caucus system of political or- 
ganisation, I. 116. 
Corporation: task of, speech, I. 

42-46 ; toast to, I. 48-60. 
Dignity of Municipal Service, 

speech, i. 71-73. 
Doctrine of Kausom, speech, i. 

130-139. 
Franchise Extension, speech, I. 

161-160. 
Home Bule and Land Bills, 

speech, i. 265-273. 
Imperial Policy, speech, n. 126- 

140. 
Irish Demands, speech, i. 279-280. 
Land Question, speech, i. 225-231. 
Local Museums, speech, i. 38-39. 
Mr. Chamberlain's review of his 
connection with, il. 357-361, 
361-372. 
Municipal buildings, speech at 
laying foundation-stone, I. 39- 
42. 
Municipal reforms advocated, i. 

xvii-xix. 
Municipal speeches, i. 1-65. 
Beturn of Mr. Chamberlain to 

Parliament, i. 77-78. 
Royal visit to, 1874, speech, i. 
46-60. 



Birmingham {cont.) : 

Sanitation Conference, 1875, open- 
ing address, i. 67-66. 
School Board : defence of policy, 
I. 66-70 ; institution of, i. 53- 
54. 
School children and their homes, 

remarks on, i. 51. 
Severn Street School, speech on, 

I. 61-67. 
UnionistPolicyforlrelandjSpeeoh, 

I. 280-294. 
Worldng Men their own Land- 
lords, speech, i. 354-359. 
Birmmgham, Daily Post, discussion 
of Unionist policy for Ireland, i. 
286-292. 
Birmingham Liberal Association, 
speech at annual meeting, 1886, i. 
256-273. 
' Birmingham School,' n. 366. 
Bismarck, Prince : 
Income tax proposals, i. 146. 
Irritation caused by, in England, 

I. 136. 
Protection policy, i. 100, n. 171, 
262. 
Bloemfontein Conference : 

Negotiations by Lord Milner, H. 

364. 
Questions discussed, ii. 36, 40-43. 
Boers : 

Cause of the Great Trek, n. 26. 
Mr. Chamberlain's speech to 

delegates, 1903, ii. 90-98. 
Offer of services in Somaliland, 

n. 80. 
Qualities of, n. 77-78, 101-102. 
Reconciliation with the English 
race to be aimed at, n. 79-81, 
83-84, 110-111, 115-117. 
Boer War. See South Atmcan 

Wae. 
Botha, General : 

At dinner to Mr. Chamberlain in 

Johannesburg, n. 98. 
Fight against racial rule, n. 75. 
Member of Boer delegation to 

Mr. Chamberlain, n. 90, 91. 
On preferential trade, II. 246. 
Boulter, Stanley, workmen's pur- 
chase of their houses scheme, i. 
357. 
Bounties : 

French, i. 88-89, 103. 
German subsidised shipping, ii. 
212-213. 
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Boyd, C. W. : 

Kote on aim in making selection 

from speeches, i. xv-xxiii. 
Task of selection entrusted to, i. 
ix. 
Bradford, Political Humanity, 

speech, i. 216-226. 
Bradlaugh, Mr., relief of, advocated, 

I. 151, 164. 

Brass manufacture, decline of trade, 

II. 251. 

Breay, Rev. Mr., on the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, i. 12-13. 
Bright, John : 

Advocate of electoral reform, n. 

202. 
Anti-Imperialist, i. xv. 
Approval of reciprocity treaty 

•with France, n. 139. 
Denominational system of educa- 
tion, opinion, i. 8-9. 
Great master of speech, i. xiii. 
Injustice of comparing with Irish 

Nationalists, i. 340. 
Land reform programme, I. 146. 
Member for Birmingham, i. 77. 
Speech on death of, I. 324-326. 
Statement that Protection meant 

higher wages, n. 201-202, 292. 
Tribute to, i. 216. 
British East Africa Company, 

Uganda difficulties, I. 341-353. 
British Empire : 

Meaning and history of, n. 295- 

298. 
Union of. See Impbeiai Unity. 
British subjects in the Transvaal. 

See UlTLANDEES. 

Broadhurst, Mr., Labour member, i. 
162. 

Bryce, Lord, on animosity of the 
Boers to the English, n. 23-24. 

Building trade, protected by cir- 
cumstances, n. 249. 

Biilow, Count, criticism of Mr. 
Chamberlain, ii. 68. 

Burger, Sohalk, delegation to Mr. 
Chamberlain, n. 90. 

Burke, Edmund, Morley's Life of, 
quoted, i. 161-162. 

Burt, Mr., Labour member, i. 152. 

Butler, General, question of publi- 
cation of his despatches, ii. 37-38. 

Butt, Mr., views on government of 
Ireland, i. 38, 246. 

Byles, Mr., vote of censure on Lord 
Milner, il. 338. 



Cadogan, Lobd : 

Question of suzerainty over the 

Transvaal, ii. 31. 
Sale of land for metropolitan 
improvement, i. 229. 
Caird, Sir James, i. 91, 157. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry : 
Estimate of numbers in casual 

employment, n. 224. 
Hatred of name of Imperialism, 
n. 298. 
Canada : 

Analogy of condition in 1838 to 

Ireland, i. 248-254. 
Commercial union with United 

States agitation, i. 310. 
Federation of, n. 86, 110. 
Future of British trade with, n. 

148, 149, 151. 
Imperial Union, and, speech, ii. 

327-335. 
Independence, i. 277-279. 
Preferential trade with : concilia- 
tion of prejudices, ii. 332-336 ; 
discussion of, i. 322-324, ii. 
134-137 ; grant of, and its re- 
sults, II. 163-164, 193-194, 246- 
246, 302, 303, 304-305. 
Tribute to Lord Milner, ii. 349. 
Canadian constitution, scheme for 
Ireland based on, l. 235, 236-237, 
250-251. 
Canadian Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion, visit to Birmingham, and 
speech, ii. 327-335. 
Cape Colony : 

Loyal British in, il. 60. 
Policy of reconciliation,!!. 116-119. 
Capetown : 
Federation speech, ii. 109-112. 
Needs and Duty of South Africa, 
farewell speech, ii. 112-119. 
CardiEE: 

Claims of Ulster, speech, i. 273- 

276. 
Tariff Reform, speech, ii. 255-256. 
Carington, Lord, experiment on 
lands in Buckinghamshire, i. 190- 
191, 206. 
Carlyle, Thomas, statement that 
the common people desire war, i. 
134. 
Carnegie, Andrew, on cost of living 

in United States, n. 311. 
Carr, St. John, and dinner to Mr. 
Chamberlain in Johannesburg, 
II. 98. 
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Caucus, The : 

Changes necessitated by exten- 
sion of franchise, i. 132-134. 

Speech on, at Newcastle, I. 116- 
118. 

Support lost by Mr. Chamberlain, 
I. 235, 255. 

Turned into a Home Rule caucus, 
I. 280-281. 
Chamberlain, Austen, Introduction, 

I. ix-xiii. 
Chamberlain, Joseph : 

Acceptance of office in 1886 con- 
ditional, I. 233-234. 

Base motives attributed to, refu- 
tation of, I. 253-254. 

Career reviewed, I. xv-xxii. 

Character, i. ix-xiii. 

Oratory, i. xxii-xxiii. 

Political life reviewed in his last 
speech, li. 361-372. 

Resignation of office 1886, ex- 
planation to constituents, i. 
270-273. 

Resignation of office in 1903, u. 
124. 

Seventieth birthday speech, and 
its review of his municipal 
work, n. 357-361. 

Speeches. See that title. 

Tariff Reform campaign. See 
TAEirr Befobm. 

Tour in South Africa, n. 74-119. 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Joseph, at 

Birmingham banquet, 1906, n. 

358. 
Channel Islands, social legislation, 

I. 169. 

Charrington, Spencer, tribute to, 

II. 263. 
Chartists : 

Causes of riots discussed, n. 235. 
Opposition to Free Trade move- 
ment, n. 202. 

Chinese labourers in South Africa, 
corporal punishment of, and cen- 
sure of Lord Milner, n. 339-348. 

Churchill, Lord Randolph : 

Secession from Conservative 

party, i. 236. 
Unionist Irish policy discussed, r. 
287. 

Churchill, Winston, amendment to 
vote of censure on Lord Milner, 
n. 342-344. 

Civil List, speech on, i. 326-334. 

Civil Service, speech on, u. 6-11. 



Civil Service Club, speech at, n. 

6-11. 
Clan-na-Gael Society, l. 337-338. 
Cleveland, President, settlement of 

fisheries dispute, i. 314. 
Coal: 
Depression in trade, causes, i. 92. 
Increase in price, causes, i. 26. 
Coasting trade. New Zealand's 

suggestions, n. 215. 
Cobden, Richard : 
Agriculture to benefit from Free 

Trade, n. 176-177. 
Anti-Imperialist policy, n. 231, 

242, 297, 366. 
British trade in manufactured 

goods, beUef in, n. 146. 
Doctrine of individual liberty, ii. 

259. 
Injustice of comparing with Irish 

Nationalists, i. 340. 
Land reform programme, l. 146. 
National education, opinion, i. 

67. 
Opinion of trade unions, n, 204. 
Reciprocity treaty with France, 

II. 139. 
Results of Free Trade policy, n. 

282, 288. 
Statement that Free Trade move- 
ment was not a working-class 
movement, ii. 235-236. 
The Times, remarks on, i. 197. 
Tribute to, i. 216. 
Universal acceptance of Free 
Trade, belief in, n. 166-167. 
Cobden Club : 

Adoption of Free Trade by the 

colonies suggested, i. 369. 
Influence over trade unions, n. 

203-204. 
Mr. Chamberlain's speeches issued 

as pamphlets, i. xvii. 
Questioned respecting success of 
Protection in other countries, 
n. 170-171. 
Statistics unreliable, n. 266. 
Transference of trade question, 
II. 224. 
Coercion, definition under Criminal 

Law Amendment Act, i. 33-34. 
Cole, Henry, C.B., vote of thanks to, 

r. 38-39. 
CoUings, Jesse : 

Allotments Act, i. 149. 
Birmingham reception of Cana- 
dian manufacturers, ii. 328. 
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CoUings, Jesse {cont.) : 

Defeat of Conservative Govern- 
ment, 1886, 1. 232-233. 
Colonial Conference, 1902, subjects 

of discussion, n. 72, 73. 
Colonial Conference 1907. See Im- 

FEBTATi Conference. 
Colonial Office, turning point in its 

history, i. 317-318. 
Colonial Service, discouragement 

by vote of censure on Lord Milner, 

n. 347-348. 
Colonies : 

Attitude of Mr. Chamberlain to- 
wards, I. 317-318. 

Change of feeling towards, n. 
242-243. 

Conmiercial XTnion of the Empire, 
speech, i. 365-372. 

Cost of their colonies to foreign 
nations, i. 344. 

Growth of British trade with, n. 
240-241. 

Imperial Unity, ideal of, i. 322- 
324, 360-365,; n. 1-6, 328- 
332. 

Independence, i. 276-279. 

Nature of ties to Great Britain, 
I. 309-310. 

Preferential treatment of trade : 
advantages from, n. 123-124, 
131-140, 164-165, 178-184, 185- 
191, 216-218 ; case for, i. 369- 
372, n. 141-164; conciliation 
of prejudices advocated, n. 
332-335 ; colonial attitude to- 
wards, n. 191-198 ; cotton 
trade suggestions, n. 293-294 ; 
means of union, n. 369-372 ; 
negotiations reviewed, n. 272- 
277 ; opposition to, discussed, 
n. 242-247 ; the true Imperial 
policy, n. 294-314. 

Protection adopted by, n. 268. 

Support in Boer War, n. 62, 66- 
67. 71-72, 89-90, 132-133, 153- 
154, 300-301. 

Vital importance of Imperial 
poUoy, n. 127-140, 153-157. 
Conmion lands, wrongful appro- 
priation of, I. 155, 177. 
Communism, belief in, disclaimed, 

169-170. 
Congress of Chambers of Conmierce 

of the Empire, 1896, speech, i. 

365-372. 
Conscientious objections, to be over- 



ruled in the interests of the 

State, I. 68. 
Conservative Party : 

Alliance with the Unionists, his- 
tory of, 1. 313-316. 

Progressive character of, i. 281- 
283. 
Conspiracy, laws of, demand for re- 
vision, I. 31-32. 
Contract, breach of, injustice under 

Masters and Servants Act of 1867, 

I. 34-36. 
Corn, duty on : 

Denunciation of protective tax in 
1885, 1. 147-148. 

Proposals respecting, in 1902 and 
1903, n. 120-121, 158. 
Com Laws : 

Price of bread hardly afiected by 
abolition, n. 228. 

Bepeal of, agitation for, u. 232- 
243. 
Cost of living, eSect of Tarifi Reform 

on, n. 159-161, 269-271, 308-313. 
Cotton trade, tariff reform a solution 

of difficulties, n. 280-294. 
Countervailing duties on sugar, 

discussion, i. 85-105. 
Courtney, Mr. : 

Home Rule crisis, 1885-6, i. 233. 

Proportional representation ad- 
vocate, I. 152. 
Crimea Act (Ireland), success of, i. 

286. 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 

agitation against, by working 

classes, i. 32-34. 
Crofters : 

Free education for, i. 207-211. 

Treatment of, and remedies pro- 
posed, I. 148, 173-175, 177. 
Croke, Archbishop, i. 240. 
Cromer, Lord, n. 351. 
Cross, Mr., Artisans' Dwellings Act, 

I. 354. 
Cuba, British trade with, sup- 
planted, II. 214-215. 
Curzon, Lord, on devotion to duty 

of public servants, ii. 356. 
Cycle trade, decline of foreign ex- 
ports, n. 252. 

Davitt, Mb. i 

Association with party of violence 

in America, i. 339. 
On Home Rule Bill of 1886, i. 

263-264. 
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Deakin, Mr. : 

Preferential trade advocated, ii. 

257. 
Belation of colonies to mother 
country, ii. 302. 
Death duties, proposals, i. 166, 177. 
Death-rate. See Mobtamty. 
De la Rey, General, loyalty 

preached by, ii. 115. 
Democracy, patriotism of, ii. 372. 
Denison's Act, failure of, i. 10-11. 
Derby, Lord : 
Boer Convention of 1884, negotia- 
tions, II. 31, 33-34. 
Home Ilule crisis, i. 233. 
On production of land, i. 167. 
De Villiers, Lord, at farewell dinner 

to Mr. Chamberlain, n. 112. 
Devonshire, Duke of : 
Election to succeed Gladstone in 

1876, 1. 65. 
Home Kule crisis, i. 233, 234, 

236, 236. 
Letter to, on Mr. Chamberlain's 
proposal for preferential treat- 
ment of Canada, ii. 121. 
Opposition to reform, u. 366. 
Unionist Irish policy discussed, 
I. 287. 
Devonshire Club, speech, r. 318- 

324. 
De Waal, Sir N. F., deputation to 
Mr. Chamberlain at Capetown, 
n. 109. 
De Wet, General Christian, accept- 
ance of British rule, ii. 116. 
Dilke, Sir Charles : 

Friendship for, and appreciation 

of, Mr. Chamberlain, i. 78. 
Imperialism of, I. zvii. 
On local government, I. 144. 
Principle of income tax, opinion, 

I. 166. 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, I. 78. 
Disraeli, Benjamin. See Beacons- 
field, LOBD. 
Dissenters. See Nonconfobmists. 
Dixon, George, member for Bir- 
mingham, I. 11, 77. 
Domestic legislation. See Sooiai. 

Befobu. 
Donegal, agricultural conditions, i. 

300-301. 
Dorsetshire, condition of labourers, 

I. 10. 
Downing Street, remarks on, n. 76. 



Dumping : 

Explanation of, n. 199. 
Prevention by Tariff Reform, ii. 
293. 
Durban, speech at, n. 76-81. 
Durham, Lord, Canadian reforms, 

I. 248, 260. 
Dutch in South Africa: 

Opinion on the Boer War, re- 
marks on, n. 69-60. 
Qualities of the nation, n. 77-78, 

101. 
Reconciliation with the English 
race to be aimed at, n. 79-81, 
83-84, 110-111. 

East Atbica, progress of German 

trade with, n. 212-213. 
Eoroyd, SirFarrar, leader infairtrade 
movement, i. 100-101, n. 191,280. 
Edgar murder, u. 39-40, 41. 
Education : 

Beneficial effects of Socialistic 

organisation of, I. 164-165. 
Boer delegates' representations 

respecting, n. 96-97. 
Early speeches on, i. 2-3, 6-21. 
Free, advocacy of, i. 76, 77, 81, 
83, 143-144, 170-171, 191-193, 
203-204, 208-213, 222-223. 
Importance in effecting sooiai 

reform, i. 44-46. 
Nonconformist protest against 
policy of Liberal Government, 
I, 14-21. 
Policy of Birmingham School 

Board defended, i. 66-70. 
Religious equality in, speech, i. 
6-14. 
Education Act of 1870, opposition 

to, I. 66-70. 
Edward vn., visit to Birmingham 

in 1874, 1. 46-47. 
Egypt, independence to be upheld, 

I. 134-135. 
Eighty Club, speech, i. 161-166. 
Electric Lighting Act, 1881, i. 79. 
Elementary Education Bill, 1876, 

speech, i. 65-70. 
Elgin, Lord, tribute to Lord Milner, 

n. 336. 
Ellis, J. C, support of Home Rule, 

I. 235. 
Emigration : 

Causes of, n. 323. 
Decrease of (1880), i. 96. 
State aid for, dislike of, I. 143. 
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Emily, ship, over-insurance of, i. 

127-128. 
Empire Day, n. 350. 
Employers' Liability Act, i. 121, 

182, 218, 316. 
Emplojrment : 

Loss of, by Free Trade, ii. 282-285, 

313-314. 
Prosperity of a country indicated 

by, n. 280. 
Suffering caused by transfer of, 

n. 248-260. 
TariS Beform a question of, ii. 
201, 208-209, 218-226, 266-270, 
317-326. 
Endowments, restitution of those 

wrongfully appijopriated, 1. 177. 
England, racial union with Scot- 
land, n. 84. 
England, Church of : 

Cause of early hostility to, i. 

xviii-xix, 2. 
Disestablishment foretold, i. 13. 
Misuse of political power, i. 18-21. 
Evans, Mr., flogging of Chinese 
labourers by, and censure of 
Lord Milner, n. 339-341. 

Faotoby Legislation : 

Opposition of manufacturers, i. 
120-121. 

Support of, I. 218. 
Fair trade. See Tahiff Beform. 
Farr, Dr., statistical abstracts, i. 96. 
Fawcett, Mr., action on purchase of 

land for metropolitan improve- 
ment, I. 228-230. 
Featherstone riots, n. 236. 
Fielding, Mr., Canadian Minister, 

n. 246. 
Fisheries dispute, settlement of, 

1888, I. 314, 321-322. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. , censure of oon- 

ductof South African affairs, n. 62. 
Fitzpatrick, Sir Percy, on mission 

of Johannesburg, ii. 99. 
Food, taxation of : 

Effect on cost of living, ii. 269- 
271, 308-313. 

Opposition to, in 1881, i. 103-104. 

Outlines of plan, ii. 157-161. 
Forster, Mr. : 

Charges against Irish leaders, i. 
341. 

Education Act of 1870, i. 3, 7-14, 
17, 65. 

Home Bule crisis, i. 233. 



Foster, Mr., Canadian statesman, 
on Britain's splendid isolation, 
I. 361-362. 
France : 

Commercial treaties with, i. 84- 

105, 11. 229. 
No fair public discussion in, i. 

50. 
Price of wheat, n. 183, 184. 
Protection policy a success, ii. 

167-17L 
Trade depression, 1877, I. 99. 
Franchise : 

Chartist claims, n. 235. 
Extension of, and its results, i. 

131-132, 140-150, 151-160, 231. 
Influence of Bright on extension 

of, u. 202. 
Manhood suffrage advocated, i. 

111. 
Pledge of Liberal Government to 

extension of, 1883, i. 106-113, 

117. 
Uitlanders' grievances, n. 40-48. 
Free Food League, position of, n. 

244. 
Free Trade : 

Adoption by the colonies sug- 
gested, I. 368-369. 
Advocacy in, 1881, i. 85-105. 
Anti-Imperial policy, li. 230-232, 

366-368. 
Change in conditions necessitate 

relinquishment, ii. 122, 138- 

139, 166-177. 
Doctrines opposed to those of 

trade unionism, u. 206-208, 

318-321. 
Effect on wages and employment, 

II. 201, 208-209. 
History of movement reviewed, 

n. 232-243. 
Opposed to social reform, ii. 269- 

261, 365-366. 
Universal adoption believed in, 

II. 122, 238-239. 
Unorthodox views, i. xvii-xviii. 
French, in Canada, union with the 

English, II. 80. 
French Huguenots in Cape Colony, 
amalgamation with the Dutch, 
II. 80. 

GAiNSBOBOtTOH, Speech at, u. 294- 

314. 
Game laws, i. 138, 193-194. 
Garrick, Sir James, i. 363, 365. 
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Germany : 

Additional duty on Canadian 
goods, policy of reprisal, ii. 
137-138. 

Australian trade, n. 307- 

East African trade, cause of 
success, n. 212-213. 

Emigration returns, n. 323. 

Free Trade within the Empire, ii. 
137. 

Irritation caused by Bismarck's 
policy, 1884, i. 136-136. 

Price of wheat, n. 183, 184. 

Protection policy a success, ii. 
167-171. 

Telegram to President Kruger, 
1893, I. 359, 361. 

Unemployment in, n. 323. 

Wire trade, n. 223. 

Workmen's position afiected by 
tariff, II. 261-262. 
Gladstone, W. E. : 

Bismarck's dislike of, i. 136. 

Boer policy, n. 56. 

Called ' a man of infidel prin- 
ciples,' I. 13. 

Change of opinion a sign of life, 
II. 363. 

Complete independence of Ire- 
land aimed at, i. 309. 

Defeat of Government, 1885, i. 
166. 

Devotion of the British demo- 
cracy to, I. 262. 

Equality of white races in the 
Transvaal assured by, n. 21. 

Federation of the United States, 
statement, i. 246. 

Franchise extension, i. 151. 

Home Bule Bill, i. 232-237, 243- 
247, 248-254, 298. 

Home Bule policy a change of 
politics, II. 364. 

Irish Land League, i. 237. 

Land Purchase Bill, i. 267-271, 
290. 

Liberal programme, 1886, i. 210, 
211-212, 265. 

Mr. Chamberlain as a member of 
Cabinet, i. xvi-xx. 

Nonconformist protest against 
education policy, i. 16-21. 

Parnell's opinion of, i. 259-260. 

Principle of taxation, ii. 226-229. 

Question of Ulster, i. 304-306. 

Befusal to accept Mr. Chamber- 
lain's resignation, i. 183-184. 



Gladstone, W. E. {cont.) : 

Beturn to office, 1892, i. 315. 

Boyal Grants, i. 327-331. 

Tribute to, I. 216, ii. 6. 

Uganda expedition, 1893, i. 342- 
353. 
Glasgow, speeches at, i. 194-207, n. 

140-164. 
Glasgow Herald, criticism of Mr. 

Chamberlain, i. 200-202, u. 169. 
Glass trade, foreign competition, n. 

223. 
Good Hope, H.M.S., voyage of Mr. 

Chamberlain on, u. 74, 76. 
Gordon, General, attempted rescue 

referred to, i. 349. 
Gorst, Sir John, support of Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill, i. 183. 
Goschen, Lord : 

Consequences of Tariff Beform, 
opinion on, n. 183, 184, 188- 
189. 

Criticism of ' Unauthorised Pro- 
gramme,' I. 211. 

Home Bule crisis, i. 233, 234. 

Opposition to reform, n. 365. 
Gothenburg system, speech on, i. 

xviii, 73-75. 
Grants-in-aid, I. 12-13, 82-83. 
Granville, Lord : 

Description of Mr. Chamberlain as 
a ' Jingo,' I. xvii. 

Devonshire Club dinner, 1888, i. 
318. 
Great majority, the, use of phrMe 

by John Bright, I. 326. 
Greene, Mr., negotiations with Mr. 

Smuts, II. 44. 
Greenock, speech at, n. 164-182. 
Grey, Earl, tribute to Lord Milner, 

II. 349. 
Grey, Sir Edward : 

Declaration respecting Boer War 
referred to, n. 65. 

Imperial Council advocated by, n. 
186. 

Opposition to TarifiBeform.n. 306. 
Grocers' Company, speech at 

Grocers' Hall, n. 68-73. 
Guardians, Boards of, pa3rment of 

school fees by, objection, i. 70. 

HAiDAins, LoBD, approval of Lord 
Milner's South African policy, ii. 
335. 

Hamburg, liquor regulations, i. 74- 
75. 
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Hamond, Sir Chaxles, leader of fair 

trade movement, n. 191. 
Haroourt, Sir William : 

Building trade, remarks on, li. 

248-249. 
Criticism of conduct of South 

African negotiations, n. 17. 
Home Rule crisis, I. 236, 237, 265. 
Biots in 1841 and 1842 referred 

to, n. 234, 236. 
Round Table Conference, i. 236. 
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Sandon, Lord : 

Elementary Education Bill, 1876, 

I. 65. 
On Fair Trade, i. 86. 
Sanitation : 

Condition of large towns, speech 

on, I. 57-65. 
Effect on social reform, i. 65- 
56. 
Sauer, Mr., deputation to Mr. 
Chamberlain at Capetown, n. 
109. 
Saxony, recr6ation8 of workmen, i. 

56. 
Schnadhorst, Mr., organiser of the 

Caucus, I. 117. 
School Boards ; 

Institution of, in Birmingham, I. 

53-54. 
Provisions of Education Act of 
1870, 1. 9-13. 
School fees : 

Abolition urged, i. 11, 19, 44-45, 
170-171, 191-193, 203-204, 208- 
210, 212-213, 222-223. 
Of poor parents, policy of Bir- 
mingham School Board, i. 66- 
67. 
Schreiner, Mr., war with the Trans- 
vaal advocated by, ii. 56. 
Scotland, racial union with Eng- 
land, n. 84. 
Selborne, Lord, Home Bule crisis, 

I. 233. 
Selous, Mr., referred to, n. 3. 
Senoussi Sect, danger to Uganda 

Mission discussed, i. 349-350. 
Severn Street School, speech on 

work of, I. 51-57. 
Sexton, Mr., views on government 

of Ireland quoted, i. 245-246. 
Shaftesbury, Lord, factory legis- 
lation due to, n. 259. 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph on class 

legislation, i. 22-25. 
Sheffield Reform Association, 

speech, i. 21-38. 
Shipowners, agitation against Mer- 
chant Shipping Bills, i. 80, 119- 
130, 178-188. 
Shipping industry : 

Benefits to, from Tariff Reform, n. 

209-218. 
Disabilities on British, n. 213- 

214. 
Merchant Shipping Bills. See 
Mebchaut Seamen. 



Ships : 
Encouragement of speculation by 

single ship companies, i. 128- 

129. 
Load line, necessity for legis- 
lation, I. 125-126. 
Over - insurance of, and evils 

caused, I. 126-130, 186. 
Unseaworthy, and loss of life at 

sea, I. 124-126. 
Sidgwick, Professor, portion of tax 
on imports paid by foreigner, u. 
160. 
Single ship companies, speculation 

encouraged by, I. 128-129. 
Slave trade, prevention by railway 
construction in Uganda proposed, 
1. 352-353. 
Small holdings : 

Advance of money to labourers 

for acquisition of, i. 356. 
Proposals to increase, i. 76, 77, 81, 

82, 149, 158-160, 190, 205, 213, 

220, 225-231. 

Smith, Adam, reciprocal trade with 

our colonies advocated by, ii. 

140-141. 

Smith, W. H., Coercion Bill, i. 232. 

Smuts, Mr., Attorney-General of 

the Transvaal : 
Member of delegation to Mr. 

Chamberlain, n. 90, 93, 94, 

98. 
Negotiations with Mr. Green, n. 

44. 
Smyth, P. J., warning to Irish 

Nationalists, i. 311. 
Socialism, State, advocacy of, i. 

xvii-xviii, 161-166. 
Social Reform : 
Birmingham's task, i. 43-46. 
Doctrine of Ransom, i. 137-139, 

140-150. 
Early advocacy of, r. xviii-xxi, 5. 
Futility without Tariff Reform, n. 

171-172, 206-209, 259-263, 319- 

322. 
Importance of sanitary con- 
ditions, I. 55-56. 
Land Reform. See that title. 
Radical Programme, 1885, i. 

166-178, 189-207, 210, 211-231. 
Unionist party, by, i. 315-316, n. 

364-366. 
Working men to be owners of 

their houses, scheme for, i. 

354-359. 
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Somaliland, Boer offer of services, 

n. 80. 
Soudan, cost of expedition to, i. 

348-349. 
South Africa : 

British trade with, future of, ii. 

148, 149, 151. 
Colonial Conference, 1903, ii. 134. 
Commercial Union with, speech, i. 

322-324. 
Federation of, discussion, ii. 81, 

85-89, 108, 109-112, 113-114. 
Labour question, n. 102-107. 
Mr. Chamberlain's policy as Col- 
onial Secretary, i. 316. 
Needs and Duty of, farewell 

speech, n. 112-119. 
Preferential trade with, ii. 164, 

193, 246, 304. 
Bebels, question of treatment, n. 

118-119. 
Reconciliation between the races 

to be aimed at, ii. 77-81, 83- 

84, 110-111, 115-117, 126-127. 
Services of Lord Milner, ii. 349, 

352-355. 
Speeches in, i. 1, n. 74-119. 
Supremacy of Great Britain in, 

n. 21-22, 26-29, 353. 
War in. See South African 

Wab, below. 
South African Constabulary, not » 
garrison, but a police force in the 
Transvaal, n. 97. 
South African League, accusations 

against refuted, n. 14-15. 
South African Bepublic. See 

TaANSVAAI.. 

South African War : 

Causes of, r. 316, u. 52-67. 

Colonial aid, n. 132-133, 153-154, 
300-301. 

Rebels, question of treatment, ii. 
118-119. 

Rectification of early mistakes, 
II. 62-66. 

Services of Lord Milner, ii. 355. 

Speeches on, ii. 11-51, 52-68. 
South Kensington Museum, re- 
marks on, I. 39. 
Speeches, list of : 

Anti-Corn Law Agitation, 1903, 
n. 232-255. 

Arrangement and selections, i. 
1-5. 

Birmingham banquet on seven- 
tieth birthday, n. 357-361. 



Speeches, list of (cont.) : 

Birmingham Corporation, task of, 
I. 42-46. 

Birmingham Municipal Buildings, 
I. 39-42. 

Bright, John, on death of, i. 324- 
326. 

Canada and Imperial Union, ii. 
327-335. 

Civil Service, ii. 6-11. 

Class Legislation, i. 21-38. 

Colonial Attitude to TariS Re- 
form, II. 191-198. 

Commercial Union of the Empire, 

I. 365-372. 

Cotton Trade and Tari3 Reform, 

II. 278-294. 

Crofters, at Inverness, i. 207-211. 
Demands of Ireland, i. 279-280. 
Doctrine of Ransom, i. 130-139. 
Durban, ii. 76-81. 
Education, i. 6-14, 14-21, 65-70. 
ESeotof Tariff Reform on price of 

Wheat, n. 183-191. 
Empire, True Conception of, ii. 

1-6. 
Employment and Tariff Reform, 

n. 218-226, 256-277. 
Federation of South Africa, ii. 

109-112. 
Franchise Extension, i. 161-160. 
Free Trade an Anti-Imperial 

Policy, II. 226-232. 
French Treaty and Reciprocity, i. 

84-105. 
Glasgow on Tarifi Reform, n. 140- 

164. 
Home Rule and Land Bills, i. 

248-254, 255-273. 
Imperial Policy, ii. 125-140. 
Imperial Unity, i. 359-365, ii. 255- 

256. 
Ireland, on, i. 232-312. 
Land League, i. 237-241. 
Land Question, i. 226-231. 
Licensing Reform, the Gothen- 
burg System, i. 73-75. 
Local Museums, i. 38-39. 
Loss of Life at Sea, r. 116-116, 178- 

189. 
Maiden speech on Elementary 

Education Bill, i. 65-70. 
Maritzburg, ii. 82-90. 
Mihier, Lord, ii. 336-348, 348- 

367. 
Mr. Chamberlain as a speaker, i. 

xzii-xxiii. 
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Speeches, list of {cont.) : 
Muuioipal, i. 1-65, 71-73. 
Needs and Duty of South Africa, 

n. 112-119. 
Parliamentary Beform, i. 106- 

114. 
Parnell Commission, Findings of, 

I. 334-341. 

Parnell's Demands, i. 241-243. 

Political Humanity, i. 216-225. 

Preference, the True Imperial 
Policy, n. 294-314. 

Preparation and delivery of 
speeches, i. xii. 

Pretoria, to Boer delegates, ii. 90- 
98. 

Radical Programme, 1885 (Un- 
authorised Programme), i. 76- 
77, 166-178, 189-207, 211-215. 

Belations with United States and 
Colonies, i. 318-324. 

Betaliation, at Greenock, n. 164- 
182. 

Review of career in last speeches, 

II. 357-361, 361-372. 
Sanitary Condition of large Towns, 

I. 67-65. 

School Children and their Homes, 
I. 51. 

Social Reforms, i. 76-231. 

South African, n. 74-119. 

South African War, n. 11-51, 62- 
68. 

State Socialism and the Moderate 
Liberals, l. 161-166. 

Tariff Reform, n. 120-335. 

Trade Unionism, Shipping In- 
dustry, and Tarifi Reform, u. 
199-218, 314-327. 

Uganda, ' Pegging out Claims for 
Posterity,' i. 341-353. 

Ulster's Claims, i. 294-299, 300- 
312. 

Unionist Alliance, u. 1-73. 

United Empire, n. 68-73. 

Wanderers' Hall, Johannesburg, 
n. 98-109. 

Working Men their own Land- 
lords, I. 354-359. 
Spencer, Lord, Irish attacks on, 

referred to, i. 253. 
Standard newspaper, on Home Rule 

crisis, I. 232. 
Stanhope, Hon. Philip. See Wkab- 

DAXB, LOBD. 

Stanmore, Lord, on errors of gover- 
nors, II. 347. 



State of Florida, ss., loss of, I. 127. 

Steyn, President : 
Correspondence with Lord Milner, 

n. 48. 
Encouragement of anti-British 
policy of the Transvaal, n. 21. 

Stockholm, adoption of Gothenburg 
system, I. 74. 

Storey, S., i. 342. 

Strathcona, Lord, at Civil Service 
Club dinner, ii. 10. 

Strikes, trade unions tend to re- 
press, I. 28. 

Suakin, cost of expedition to, i. 349. 

Suffrage. See Ebakchise. 

Sugar : 

Countervailing duties on, i. 85- 

105. 
Decline of industry owing to 

foreign competition, n. 176. 
Increase in consumption from 

1869-80, 1. 96. 
West Indian industry, remedies 
for, I. 316. 

Sunday Schools, numbers attend- 
ing in Birmingham, i. 69-70. 

Sweated labour, meaning of out- 
cry against, n. 320. 

Sweden, adoption of Gothenburg 
system, i. 74. 

Switzerland, trade with Great Bri- 
tain analysed, and remedies pro- 
posed, u. 285-287. 

Tammany Rino, i. 303. 
Tariff Reform : 

Appeal of, to working classes, n. 

315-318. 
Case for, n. 140-164, 256-277, 

278-280. 
Consequences prophesied by op- 
ponents, n. 188-190. 
Cotton trade and, n. 280-294. 
Dumping to be prevented by, n. 

199-200. 
Early support of principle of 

Protection, I. xviii. 
ESect on price of wheat, n. 183- 

184. 
Employment influenced by, n. 

218-226, 266. 
Imperial union the root idea of, 

u. 120-124, 255-256. 
Objection to Protection in 1881 

and 1886, i. 84-105, 139, 147- 

148. 
Objects of, n. 122-123. 
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Tarifi Beform (cont.) : 

Preferential treatment of the 
colonies : advantages from, ii. 
123-124, 131-140, 164-165. 178- 
184, 185-191, 216-218 ; oolonial 
attitude towards, i. 369-372, 
n. 191-198 ; discussion on case 
for, n. 141-164 ; means of 
strengthening the tie with the 
mother country, u. 369-372 ; 
negotiations reviewed, u. 272- 
277 ; opposition to, discussed, 
n. 242-247, 332-335 ; the true 
Imperial policy, u. 294-314. 

Betaliation or reciprocity policy, 
n. 162-163, 164-182. 

Shipping industry, eSect on, n. 
209-218. * 

Speeches on, n. 120-335. 

iJade unionism in relation to, 
II. 200-209, 318-327. 
Tariff Beform League : 

Beprint of speeches, ii. 122. 

Trade Unionism and Tariff Be- 
form, speech, n. 314-327. 
Tarte, Mr., preferential policy, n. 

245. 
Taxation : 

Gladstone on principle of, n. 227- 
229. 

Graduated, advocated, i. 76, 77, 
81. 

Irish, provisions of Home Bule 
Bill of 1886, I. 261-262. 

Local. See Bates. 

Protective. See Tamff Beform. 

Bevision of system, proposals, i. 
146, 150, 151. 154-157, 177, 
193, 212, 219. 
' Three acres and a cow,' i. 82. 
Three - cornered vote, evils of, i. 

109. 
Times, the : 

Criticism of Liberal measures, i. 
197-198. 

On Nonconformist opposition to 
Education Act, i. 18-19. 
Tin-plate trade with America, ii. 

150-151. 
Tobacco tax, reform advocated, i. 

146. 
ToUemaohe, Lord, experiment on 

estate in Cheshire, 1. 159, 169, 190- 

191. 
Toronto Board of Trade, proposal 

respecting preferential trade, i. 

370-371. 



Trade : 

Commercial Union of the Empire, 
proposals, i. 366-372. 

Created by expansion of the 
Empire policy, i. 343. 

Decline of, instances given, n. 
248-252. 

Imperial trade essential to pro- 
sperity, n. 145-153. 

Increase in volume, speech, i. 90- 
105. 

Preferential treatment of the 
Colonies. See Tariff Beform 
and Colonies. 

Protection of Imperial commerce, 

measures for, i. 317, 322-324. 

Trade, Board of, responsibility for 

loss of life at sea, i. 125-126. 
Trade unions : 

Defence of, i. 27-31, 218. 

Pree Trade doctrines in opposi- 
tion to those of, II. 205-208. 

Objects of, II. 205-206, 318. 

Tariff Beform and its relation to. 
n. 200-209, 314-327. 
Transvaal : 

Chamberlain's speech to Boer 
delegates. 1903. u. 90-98. 

Convention of 1881 (Pretoria Con- 
vention). Boer efiorts to alter, 
II. 33-34, 56. 

Convention of 1884 and question 
of suzerainty, ii. 32-36. 

Development of resources dis- 
cussed, n. 87-88. 

Jameson Baid, i. 359-361, 364. 

Negotiations with, prior to the 
war, reviewed, ii. 17-51. 

Parnell's remarks on Gladstone's 
policy, I. 260. 

Self-government for, discussed, 
n. 87-88, 107-108. 

Suzerainty of GreatBritain, efforts 
to overthrow, n. 26-51, 56, 57- 
58. 

War. See South African War. 
Trevelyan, Sir Gieorge, Bound Table 

Conference, i. 236. 
Tropical Medicine, formation of 

School of, I. 317. 
Truck Act, ii. 321. 
Truck Commission, offences by em- 
ployers, I. 33. 
Trustees, provisions of Bankruptcy 

Act of 1883, 1. 79. 
Tupper, Sir Charles, Commission on 

Fisheries Dispute, i. 314. 
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Twenty Years of Financial Policy, 
quotation from, i. 104-105. 

Tynemouth, epeeoh, n. 191-198. 

T^oonnell, misgovernment by his 
Catholic Parliament, i. 302. 

Uganda : 

Conception of Imperial duty to- 
wards, 1. 313, 341-353. 

Cost of a railway discussed, i. 
350-351. 

Mission of inquiry, 1893, i. 341- 
353. 
Uitlanders, grievances of, ii. 20-21, 

22-25, 39-48. 
Ulster: 

Chamberlain's visit to, and 
speeches at, Belfast, i. 294-299, 
300-312. 

Claims of, I. 266-267, 275-276. 

Separate assembly for, advocated, 

I. 235, 271. 
Unionist party : 

Alliance with the Conservatives, 

history of, I. 313-316. 
Ideals of, n. 364-372. 
Irish policy discussed, i. 286- 

294. 
Progressive character of govern- 
ment, I. 281-283. 
Social reforms due to, u. 259. 
Speeches, i. 313-372, u. 1-73. 
United Kingdom Steamship Assur- 
ance Association, opposition to 
merchant shipping reforms, i. 80. 
United States of America : 
Australian trade, n. 307. 
British exports and imports, i. 

101-102, n. 146. 
Cobden's belief in adoption of 

Free Trade by, li. 239. 
Commercial Union with Canada 

proposed, i. 310. 
Corrupt conditions in, i. 50, 71. 
Cost of living, n. 311. 
Cotton trade competition, n. 

288-289. 
Cuban trade, proposals, n. 216. 
Decrease in British emigration to, 

II. 130. 

Federation of, Gladstone's opinion 
against, quoted, i. 246. 

Fisheries dispute, settlement of, 
I. 314, 321-322. 

Irish vote, eSect of, i. 302-303. 

Belations with, speech, i. 318- 
324. 



United States of America (cont.) : 
Beligious teaching in schools, i. 

68. 
Tariff : dissatisfaction with, n. 
160 ; effect on social con- 
ditions, n. 261 ; policy a suc- 
cess, n. 167-171. 
Trade depression, i. 99. 
University for Johannesburg, sug- 
gestion, u. 105. 
Unyoro, wealth of country re- 
ferred to, I. 351. 
Usoga, wealth of country referred 
to, I. 351. 

Venice!, former greatness of, ii. 144. 

Vereeniging, terms of peace, ii. 92. 

Viljoen, General Ben, ofier of ser- 
vices to British Government, ii. 
80. 

Vincent, Sir Howard, protectionist, 
I. xviii. 

Voluntary schools, grants to, I. 82- 
83. 

Wages : 

ESect of education on, i. 10. 
Protection tends to raise, Bright's 

statement, n. 201-202, 292. 
Eeduetion of 1881, i. 94-95. 
Begulation of minimum rate, i. 
29-30. 
War: 

Efiect of extension of popular 

authority on, i. 134. 
Position of the colonies with re- 
gard to Great Britain, i. 277- 
278. 
Wheat supply during, n. 183- 
184. 
Warrington, speeches at, i. 189-194, 

241-243. 
Watch trade, American competition, 

n. 221-222. 
Wealth, unequal distribution, i. 

168, 199-200, 216-217. 
Weardale, Philip Stanhope, Lord : 
Censure of conduct of negotia- 
tions prior to South African 
War, n. 11-17. 
Land reform proposals, i. 227. 
Welsh Disestablishment, voted for, 

I. 82. 
West Africa, development encour- 
aged, I. 317. 
West Indies, sugar industry, i. 
316. 
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Wheat, price of : 

Efieot of repeal of Corn Laws on, 
n. 237. 

Tariff Reform and, n. 183-184. 
White, Sir George, n. 356. 
Whitehall Booms, Loudon, speech, 

I. 359-365. 
William n.. Emperor of Germany, 

telegram to Kruger, 1896, i. 369. 
Wilson and Co., of Hull, reason for 

small loss of life at sea, i. 187. 
Wiltshire : 

Agricultural conditions, I. 172- 
173. 

Effect of franchise on intelligence 
of labourers, i. 231. 
Wire industry, German competi- 
tion, n. 223. 



Working classes : 

Appeal of TariS Beform to, ii. 

316-318. 
Condition of, discussed, ii. 219- 

221. 
Evils of class legislation, i. 21-38. 
See also EupLOYMEyr. 
Workmen's Compensation Acts, i. 
82, n. 260, 321. 

Yeomanby Class, revival advo- 
cated, 1. 76-77, 158, 214, 221. 

Young, Arthur, on land reform, I. 
187. 

Zanzibab, increase of trade with 
Uganda, cause of, i. 352. 
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